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Number 


The  Boston  Driver. 


Brown  lung 
series  wins 
Pulitzer  Gold 
(See  page  14) 

Senate  bill 
allows  AT&Ts 


(See  page  38) 
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Overheats - 
in  traffic  jams. 


Traffic  tickets. 
(Yesterday’s). 


Wears  boots 
made  in  Denver. 


Key  to - ^ 

happiness. 


Color  Blind- 
every  light 
looks  green. 


Knows  all  the 
best  places  to  go 
in  New  England 
because  “The 
Globe’s  here!" 


-Spare  tire. 


Fortune  500 
Companies 
Select  Greater 
Joliet  Area! 


These  37  Fortune  500  Companies  have 
Plants  located  in  the  Greater  Joliet  Area 


•  Alumax  Mill  Products,  Inc. 

•  American  Cyanamid 

•  Amoco  Chem. 

Corp. /Standard  Oil  of  Ind. 

•  Armak  Co./Akzona,  Inc. 

•  Beatrice  Foods 

•  Bernard  Div.-Dover  Corp. 

•  Borg  -  Warner  Corp.  - 
Spring/Burmner  Div. 

•  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron 
CBI  Industries 

•  Diamond  International 
Corp. 

•  Dow  Chemical 

•  Durkee  Foods/SCM  Corp. 

•  Economics  Lab 

•  Federal  Paper  Board  Co.,  Inc. 


•  GAF  Corporation 

•  General  Electric 

•  Georgia  -  Pacific  Corp. 

•  General  Refractories  Co. 

•  Johns  -  Manville  Perlite 
Corp. 

•  Johnson  &  Johnson 

•  Mobil  Corporation 

•  National  Electric  Coil/Mc 
Graw  Edison 

•  Olin  Corporation 

•  Radiation  Polymer 
Co./PPG  Industries 

•  Reichhold  Chemicals 

•  Staley  Chemical  Div./A.E. 
Staley 


•  Stauffer  Chemical  Co. 

•  Texaco  Inc. 

•  Turco  Products/Div.  of 
Purex  Corp. 

•  Union  76/Div.  of  Union 
Oil  of  Calif. 

•  Uniroyal,  Inc. 

•  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

•  Vulcan  Materials  Co. 

•  Caterpillar 

•  Hoerner  Waldorf/Champi¬ 
on  Internl. 

•  Airco 

•  Archer-Daniel-Midland 

•  Ceco  Steel  Corp. 


We  are  proud  to  have  served  this 
dynamic  market  For  Over  140  Years. 

HERALD-NEWS 

JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


A  COPLEY  Hit  NEWSPAPER 

REPRESENTED  BY  SAWYER,  FERGUSON,  WALKER 


ATHUMPING  45! 


The  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 
Salutes  Forty-Five  New 
Subscribers  Who’ve  Come 
Aboard  The  Past  Two  Years  .  . . 


Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  News 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
Oklahoman 

Stamford,  Connecticut, 
Advocate 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
Times 

Eugene,  Oregon,  Register- 
Guard 

Zurich,  Switzerland, 

Weltwoche 

Hyannis,  Massachusetts, 

Cape  Cod  Times 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  Journal 
Everett,  Washington,  Herald 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  Times- 
Union 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  Daily  News 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  Morning  News 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  Daily  Eagle 
Sheridan,  Wyoming,  Press 
Singapore,  Sin  Chew  Jit  Poh 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Con  vice  ion 

Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  Star 
Clarksville,  Tennessee, 
Leaf-Chronicle  ^ 

Vancouver,  Washington,  * 

Columbian 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Times  & 
Sunday  Star 
Tokyo,  Japan,  Times 


Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 

Daily  News 

Vienna?  Austria,  Kronen  Zeitung 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  Latin 
America  Daily  Post 
Paris,  France,  Le  Continent 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  Banner 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
Sunday  News  &  Observer 
Tacoma,  Washington,  News- 
Tribune 

Rome,  Italy,  KRONOS  NEWS 
AGENCY 

Flint,  Michigan,  Journa/ 
Livermore,  California,  Tri- 
Valley  Herald 
Athens,  Greece,  To  Vima 
Oakland,  California,  Tribune 
Montreal,  Canada,  Gazette 
Hayward,  California,  Daily 
Review 

Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
Monitor 

Fremont,  California,  Argus 
Richmond,  California, 
Independent  &  Gazette 
Malmo,  Sweden,  Tempus 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette 
Portland,  Maine,  Evening 
Express 

Portland,  Maine,  Sunday 
Telegram 

Muskegon,  Michigan,  Chronicle 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  Sun. 


WEICOME 

For  more  information  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  premier  supplemental 
News  Service,  call  or  write: 


ALL 


Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post 
News  Service,  Inc. 

1150  15th  St.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20071 
(202)334-6173 
Cal  Thornton  or  Doug  Gripp 
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H/1M€  YOUR  own 
POIMT  Of  Miew 


The  new  2277  MKIl  terminal  was  developed  by  Teleram 
Communications  Corporation,  the  leader  in  video  display 
terminals  for  remote  copy  entry.  It  is  a  powerful,  stand-alone 
text  editing  display  terminal  especially  designed  for  the  dis¬ 
tributed  data  processing  and  smart  cluster  market  and  fea¬ 
tures  a  detached  keyboard  that  adjusts  to  any  position  most 
comfortable  for  you.  No  more  glare,  no  more  cramped 
positions. 

Designed  with  a  powerful  microprocessor,  the  2277  MKll 
is  enhanced  still  further  with  a  built-in  mini-floppy  disk  sys¬ 
tem  that  stores  up  to  84,000  characters,  an  acoustic  coupled 
modem  for  transmission  over  telephone  lines,  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  software  package  that  makes  this  terminal  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  the  marketplace. 

The  2277  MKll  is  designed  for  the  remote  gathering  of  news, 
inter-office  correspondence,  financial  data,  and  all  other  text 
which  must  be  written,  corrected  and  transmitted  to  another 
location.  As  a  single  stand-alone  terminal,  or  when  used  in  a 
cluster,  the  MKll  is  the  ideal  remote  entry  device  for  business 
telecommunications  networks. 

For  information  including  our  latest  brochure,  please  write 
Teleram  Communications  Corporation,  2  Corporate  Park 
Drive,  White  Plains,  New  York  10604.  Telephone  (914) 
694-9270.  Telex  646658. 


TELERAM 
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APRIL 

21- 24 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Wash¬ 

ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn./Interstate  Ad¬ 

vertising  Managers  Assn.  Display  Ad  Conference,  Host  Farm,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

23- 26 — Nebraska  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Lincoln  Hilton, 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

24- 25 — Hoosier  State  Press  Assn.  47th  annual  convention,  Louis¬ 

ville/Clarksville  Marriott  Inn,  Clarksville,  Ind. 

24- 26 — Kansas  Press  Women  annual  meeting.  Hays,  Kans. 

25- 26 — Kansas  Daily  Advertising  Managers,  Holidome,  Hutchin¬ 

son,  Kans. 

25- 27 — Nevada  State  Press  Assn,  annual  meeting.  Lovelock,  Nev. 

26- 29 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  annual 

conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

26-May  8 — Circulation  Management  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

28 —  UPl  New  England  Newspaper  Awards  Silver  Anniversary  pro¬ 
gram  and  banquet,  Framingham  Sheraton-Tara,  Framingham,  Mass. 

29 —  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America's  annual  awards  dinner,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


MAY 

1-2 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

3- 6— Newspaper  Industry  Occupational  Programmers  Group  work¬ 

shop,  Downtown  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4 —  AP  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  III. 

4- 6— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  conven¬ 

tion,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

5 —  ANPA/UPI  luncheon,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

5- 8 — Catholic  Press  Assn.,  Netherland  Hilton,  Cincinnati. 

7-9 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Bordeaux 
Convention  Ctr.,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

10-12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sawmill  Creek, 
Huron,  Ohio. 

13- 16— National  Association  of  Alternative  News  Weeklies, 

Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

14- 15 — American  Bar  Associaton's  Forum  Committee  on  Com¬ 

munications  Law,  Radisson  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-20— INCFO  National  Conference,  Hyatt-Lake  Tahoe  Hotel,  In¬ 
cline  Village,  Nev. 

17-20 — N.  Y.  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Hidden 
Valley  Ranch,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.Y. 

19- 22 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  annual  convention, 

Michigan  Avenue  Marriot,  Chicago,  III. 

20- 23 — National  Association  Advertising  Publishers,  annual  con¬ 

vention  and  exposition,  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

21- 25— FIEJ  Congress,  Madrid,  Spain 

29-30 — Pa.  Press  Conference,  PNPA  &  PSNE,  Marriott  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

JUNE 

3- 7 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  annual  con¬ 

ference,  Lorado  Taft  Field  Campus,  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oregon,  III. 

4- 6— N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Pine  Tree 

Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

5- 7 — Central  Missouri  Press.  Kirkwood  Lodge,  Osage  Beach,  Fla. 
14-17— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Royal  York 

Hotel,  Toronto. 

21-23 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Washington  National 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

26-27 — Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors  national  conference. 
Holiday  Inn-Embarcadero,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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When  you're  number  one, 
you  do  things  better. 


Twenty  years  ago  Digital  set  out  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  computer  industry.  We  did. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  started  a  text 
management  revolution  with  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  PDP-8.  Until  then,  automatic  text 
management  was  more  dream  than  reality. 
Our  new  interactive  minicomputers  made 
it  practical.  Today,  more  US.  newspapers 
use  Digital  multiterminal  text  management 
systems  than  any  other  vendor’s. 

Not  simply  because  we  were  first.  We 
understood  the  industry's  needs... from 
front  desk  to  business  office.  So  in  addition 
to  hardware,  we  developed  sophisticated 
application  software  for  our  pace-setting 
operating  systems.  Software  for  reporting 
and  editing.  Software  for  composing  room 
personnel.  Software  for  classifieds.  Software 
for  circulation  and  distribution.  Software 
for  business  operations. 

We  also  recognized  the  need  for  sup¬ 
port.  Comprehensive  training  programs  for 
newspaper  personnel.  Local  hardware  and 
software  maintenance  support.  New  service 
approaches  that  make  expert  help  as  close 
as  the  telephone,  yet  affordable. 


And  tomorrow? 

As  the  era  of  electronic  publishing 
evolves.  Digital  leads  the  way  with  new 
products  and  services  for  our  newspaper 
customers.  Products  and  services  to  help 
them  capitalize  on  technological  change. 
After  all,  when  you’ve  been  number  one 
since  the  beginning,  you  keep  doing  things 
better. 

This  is  our 
commitmeitt 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Graphic  Arts  Group 
Merrimack,  NH  03054 
(603)  884-6107 


V^fe  change  the  way 
the  world  thinks. 
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The  4th  Estate 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 
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Newsbriefs _ 


Guild-ITU  end  merger  talks 

The  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  International  Typog¬ 
raphical  Union  have  ended  their  more  than  three  years  of 
merger  negotiations  and  announced  there  will  not  be  a 
merger  agreement.  Formal  merger  talks  between  the  two 
unions  began  in  November  1977. 

Union  officials  would  not  elaborate  on  the  reasons  why 
the  merger  agreement  could  not  be  reached,  but  one  of  the 
main  stumbling  blocks  appeared  to  be  the  insistence  that 
the  Guild  change  its  principle  of  “majority  rule”  when 
seeking  strike  sanction.  The  proposed  system  would  have 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  approval  of  an  International 
Governing  Board  made  up  of  Guild  and  ITU  members. 

The  large  New  York  Guild  local  had  indicated  it  would 
never  support  a  merger  if  such  a  policy  was  part  of  the 
merger  agreement. 

In  a  joint  statement,  the  unions  said,  “it  has  not  been 
possible  to  resolve  all  the  differences  we  have  found  in  the 
existing  structures,  policies  and  practices  of  the  two  un¬ 
ions.”  At  the  same  time,  the  unions  pledged  to  “preserve 
and  strengthen”  their  “good”  relationships,  to  keep  the 
“hot  line”  between  their  respective  headquarters  “unob¬ 
structed  and  responsive”  and  to  continue  and  extend  op¬ 
erations  of  longstanding  “task  forces”  that  have  worked 
to  encourage  cooperative  bargaining  by  locals  of  the  two 
unions.  The  no-raiding  agreement  between  the  two  unions 
remains  in  place,  they  said. 


D.C.  Superstar  to  debut  April  23 

On  April  23,  select  residents  of  the  Washington  D.C. 
area  will  wake  up  to  the  debut  of  Thrusday’s  SuperStar,  a 
free  weekly  supplement  of  the  afternoon  daily  Washington 
Star. 

George  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Star,  said  the  SuperStar 
will  be  delivered  “consistently”  every  Thursday  morning 
to  30,000  affluent,  non-subscribers  of  the  daily  paper  who 
live  in  “key  retailing  areas.”  Non-subscribing  residents  of 
Tyson’s  Comer,  Va.  will  be  the  first  ones  to  find  Super- 
Star  hanging  on  their  front  door  knobs. 

The  Star’s  carrier  system  will  distribute  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing’s  SuperStar. 

Hoyt  said  the  free  weekly  will  have  local  ads,  ads  from 
major  retailers,  and  classified  ads  from  Thursday’s  daily 
newspaper. 

SuperStar  will  not  have  much  breaking  news,  he  added, 
but  will  carry  “general  interest  and  feature  news.” 

SuperStar  will  be  printed  on  broadsheet  size  newsprint. 
A  full  color  news  photo  will  fill  up  the  front  half  of  the 
fold  on  the  first  page  and  a  retail  ad  will  take  up  the  back 
half  of  the  fold. 

Hoyt  called  SuperStar  “a  potential  vehicle  to  sell  cir¬ 
culation”  and  said  the  free  weekly  section  is  “a  comple¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  competitor  to  the  Washington  Post.” 


Reversal  asked  in  Burnett  case 

National  Enquirer  asked  a  judge  (April  10)  to  reverse  a 
jury’s  $1.6  million  libel  award  to  Carol  Burnett,  saying  the 
entertainer  failed  to  prove  during  the  trial  that  the  Enquir¬ 
er  had  acted  “with  actual  malice.”  In  asking  Superior 
Court  Judge  Peter  Smith  to  overturn  the  verdict.  Enquirer 
attorney  William  Masterson  said  the  case  would  impose 
new  restrictions  on  dissemination  of  news  by  all  publica¬ 
tions. 
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21  Htetra  inits  ii  me  long  row. 


The  Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger- 
Star  publish  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  as  a 
division  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  To  gain  more  capacity 
and  better  serve  their  unusual  and 
growing  five-city  market,  they 
proposed  to  install  four  new  presses 
in  a  unique  new  configuration:  27 
press  units  all  in  one  long  row! 

It  was  the  kind  of  challenge 
Rockwell-Goss  thrives  on.  In 
addition  to  27  Rockwell-Goss  Metro 
Offset  units  equipped  with  3-arm 
reels  and  PCS/PAR  (Press  Control 
System/Page  Area  Reader),  the 
installation  will  include  four  folders 
and  18  color  half  decks.  The 
equipment  must  handle  long  runs  of 
2()0,000  and  over,  short  runs  as  low 
as  15,000,  and  collect  runs  plus 


wereadyoa. 

WtfreRockwell-6oss. 

straight  runs  —  sometimes  both  at 
once.  In  addition  to  greater  than 
average  color  capability,  it  is 
designed  to  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  color  positioning. 

Our  engineering  feasibility  studies 
proved  that  the  long  row  design  was 
not  only  a  possible  concept,  but  a 
very  practical  one. 

How  does  the  head  of  this  Land¬ 
mark  division  feel  about  the  forth¬ 
coming  Rockwell-Goss  turnkey 
installation?  “We  expect  to  cut  an 
hour  off  our  press  time  —  and  that’s 
pure  gold  to  us,”  says  Robert  D. 
Benson,  president.  “It  means  the 
morning  delivery  carriers  get  our 


bundles  before  the  school  bus  gets 
our  delivery  carriers.  The  inst^la- 
tion  is  a  fine  example  of  a  supplier 
striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  new  and  imaginative  ways. 
It  promises  to  meet  every  criteria 
we  established  —  and  it’s  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  industry  as  the  press 
configuration  of  the  future.” 

For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 
60650.  Phone:  312/656-8600. 


Fkx^kwell 

International 
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Television  and  voters 

Few  people  will  quarrel  with  the  awsome  claims  of  televi¬ 
sion  for  impact  on  the  voters  in  election  campaigns.  But  we 
demur  when  candidates  decide  to  spend  their  campaign  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  medium  (television)  where  75%  of  the  audience  is  in 
other  states  and  unable  to  respond  (vote)  in  that  election 
contest. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
having  the  largest  number  of  candidates  for  governor  in 
recent  history — 23.  Since  there  is  no  commercial  television 
station  in  the  state  its  electorate  is  served  via  the  tv  stations 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  reported  that  most  of 
those  candidates — ^the  ones  with  the  backing  and  bankrolls — 
are  determined  to  use  television  advertising  to  reach  their 
potentional  supporters  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  75%  of  the 
audiences  of  the  available  tv  stations  reside  in  other  states 
than  New  Jersey  and  cannot  vote  in  that  election. 

That,  in  our  opinion,  represents  slavish  devotion  to  a  myth. 
New  Jersey  is  fortunate  to  have  27  strong  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  (not  to  mention  dozens  of  good  weekly  newspapers)  with  a 
net  paid  daily  circulation  of  about  1.7  million  copies.  It  is 
estimated  there  are  about  one  million  voters  who  will  cast 
ballots  in  that  election.  Those  are  home  town  newspapers 
read  by  the  voters  where  they  live.  They  are  closer  to  those 
voters  than  the  tv  towers  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

The  tv  industry  has  sold  the  New  Jersey  candidates  a  “bill 
of  goods.”  It  is  estimated  the  cost  of  a  television  commercial 
per  New  Jersey  voter  breaks  down  to  between  2  and  10  cents. 
That  assumes  they  all  listen  to  all  the  commercials  on  all  the 
stations  (seven  out  of  New  York  City  and  six  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia)  all  the  time. 

Considering  the  multiplicity  of  voices  hoping  to  be  on  the 
air,  it  seems  to  us  any  viable  candidate  could  carry  the  day 
with  a  solid  campaign  of  promotion  exclusively  in  newspap¬ 
ers.  The  door  is  certainly  open  for  someone  to  try  with  a  large 
chance  for  success. 

End  of  iTU-Guiid  merger 

After  three  years  of  trying,  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  International  Typographical  Union  have  agreed  to 
terminate  their  negotiations  for  a  merger  of  the  two  unions. 
It  is  a  wise  decision 

Whatever  the  reasons,  or  stumbling  blocks  to  such  a  uni¬ 
fication,  it  was  a  bad  deal  from  the  beginning  for  those  Guild 
members  in  news  and  editorial  departments.  They  are  at 
present  a  minority  in  the  Guild  membership.  They  would 
have  become  an  even  less  significant  minority  in  a  merger. 

The  printers,  or  whatever  ITU  calls  them  now  that  they 
deal  with  computers  and  film,  have  their  own  problems.  So  do 
the  employes  in  the  commercial  departments.  But  they  are 
not  the  same  as  those  of  reporters  and  we  would  hate  to  see 
the  latter’s  interests  subjected  to  the  desires  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  majority. 
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Letters 


COUNCILS 

A  task  force  was  recently  formed  in 
Wisconsin  to  study  the  pros  and  cons  of 
establishing  a  Wisconsin  News  Council. 
On  that  15-member  task  force  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  daily  newspapers,  broad¬ 
cast  media,  journalism  schools  and  the 
public.  I  was  also  named  to  this  august 
group — the  sole  representative  of  weekly 
newspapers. 

In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  media  professionals  on 
news  councils.  I  have  heard  some  of  both 
sides  and  have  come  to  find  out  that  news 
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councils  are  either  viewed  as  the  greatest 
thing  since  sliced  bread  ...  or  dreaded 
like  the  plague. 

I’ve  had  to  face  irate  readers  and  have 
successfully  fought  off  a  recent  libel  ac¬ 
tion  but  I  don’t  know  what  a  news  council 
could  or  should  have  done  in  those  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  am  neither  sold  on  or 
opposed  to  news  councils  at  this  time.  I 
am  interested  in  getting  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible  on  other  newspeople’s 
experiences,  views  and  ideas  on  news 
councils.  What  is  needed  are  the  good  and 
bad  experiences,  the  simple  pros  and 
cons,  etc.  Information  of  this  type  could 
be  an  asset  to  developing  my  own  posi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  having  an  impact  on  the 
fonning  of  a  news  council  in  Wisconsin.  I 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  readers  of 
E&P  on  tis  and  can  be  contacted  at  P.O. 
Box  149,  Neillsville,  Wisconsin  54456. 

Being  a  weekly  editor  and  co-publisher 
involved  in  such  a  task  force  is  both  a 
challenge  and  a  responsibility.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  comes  in  taking  a  role  in  something 
that  could  have  major  impact  on  the 
press.  The  responsibility  comes  in  the 
form  of  letting  others  know  that  weekly 
newspaper  editors  are  no  longer,  general¬ 
ly,  individuals  who  wear  black  visors, 
who  develop  symbiotic  relationships  with 
hand-fed  Kluges  or  who  possess  higher 
than  normal  levels  of  lead  in  their  blood. 
Our  state  is  popualated  with  237  week¬ 
lies,  the  majority  staffed  by  college- 
trained  professionals  who  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  have  their  work  compared  to  any¬ 
one’s.  A  mutual  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  serves  as  a  binding 
quality  to  our  compatriots  on  the  dailies. 

Weekly  newspaper  people  are  taking  a 
growing  role  in  the  nation’s  realm  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Our  contributions  are  being  felt 
but  our  resources  are  limited.  We  need 
the  assistance  of  those  who  have  know¬ 
ledge  to  share  .  .  .  hence  my  request  to 
E&P  readers. 

Gary  Slaats 

(Slaats  is  editor  and  co-pubiisher,  Clark 
County  Press,  Neillsville,  Wise.) 

EDITOR'S  COMMENT 


MISLEADING 

The  account  regarding  AP’s  Hinckley 
picture  in  E&P's  April  1 1  issue,  page  48, 
is  misleading. 

The  result  was  a  story  that  incorrectly 
characterized  the  AP  as  willfully  ignoring 
information  received  after  the  photo  was 
moved  on  our  wires. 

Simply  look  at  the  lead  paragraph  — 
“Wrong  information  in  a  Wirephoto 
allegedly  showing  a  man  held  in  the 
Reagan  assassination  went  uncorrected 
for  two  days  after  the  Associated  Press 
was  alerted  to  the  error’’  —  and  the  bias 
becomes  quite  clear. 

You  imply  that  we  did  nothing  for  48 
hours.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

It  was  48  hours  before  we  had  proof  of 
the  mistaken  identification  given  us  by 
the  photographer.  That’s  a  far  different 
thing  from  the  account  you  ran. 

The  picture  was  provided  to  AP  by  a 
freelance  photographer  who  identified 
the  man  shown  as  John  Hinckley.  At  the 
time  the  photo  was  transmitted,  we  had 
no  doubts  that  it  was  Hinckley. 

As  soon  as  we  learned  many  hours  later 
that  a  question  had  been  raised  about  the 
identification  of  Hinckley,  we  immediate¬ 
ly  began  our  investigation.  For  instance, 
the  first  pictures  provided  to  us  by  the 
Oklahoman  failed  to  convince  us  that  the 
man  in  our  photo  was  not  Hinckley.  The 
Oklahoman’s  reporter  who  worked  on 
the  story  conceded  later  to  me  that  this 
first  picture  of  the  other  man  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  man  in  our  photo. 

This  all  happened  Wednesday. 

And  it  was  not  until  the  Oklahoman 
provided  us  with  a  second  photo  two  days  ’ 
later  that  the  question  was  cleared  up.  We 
then  immediately  killed  the  photo  and 
wrote  a  story  fully  and  clearly  acknow¬ 
ledging  how  the  misidentification 
occurred. 

Harold  G.  Buell 

(Buell  is  assistant  general  manager  for 
newsphotos.) 


Rod  Cardwell 
Managing  Editor 
News  Tribune 
Tacoma,  Washington 

“The  New  York  Times  News  Service  is  an  excellent  supplement  to 
our  main  wire  service,  and  we  rely  on  it  heavily  for  our  weekend 
editions.  Whenever  there’s  a  big  story,  we  count  on  The  Times — 
and  it  has  never  failed  us.  Our  editorial  page  editor,  Paul  Dumas, 
considers  the  list  of  columnists  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  and 
especially  likes  the  ‘mix’  of  Satire,  Reston  and  Baker ...  ” 
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THE  PHOENIX  by  prominent  American  artist,  Ben  Shahn 
( 1882-1969).  A  hand-painted  serigraph  ( 1952)  of  the  mythical 
bird  that  consumed  itself  on  a  pyre  of  spices  and  was  reborn - 
just  as  the  city  of  Phoenix  grew  out  of  the  “ashes”  of  four 


ancient  American  Indian  cities.  It  typifies  the  underlying 
social  themes  of  Shahn’s  work-  a  reaffirmation  of  hope,  love 
and  compassion  for  the  human  condition.  From  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  The  Arizona  Republic/The  Phoenix  Gazette. 


d  indeed. 


Most  people  consider  Phoenix 
an  emerging  market  when  in  fact 
it  has  already  arrived. 

Phoenix  has  been  called  the  fastest-growing  major 
market  in  the  country 

Even  so,  the  vitality  of  this  metropolis  has  been 
underestimated. 

In  several  important  economic  benchmarks,  Phoenix 
outperforms  larger  eastern  cities. 

For  instance,  the  Phoenix  market  ranks  26th  in 
population— but  it  is  11th  in  retail  sales  per  household.  And  in 
supermarket  sales,  only  one  other  market  spends  more  per 
household. 

That’s  because  Phoenix  families  have  more  to 
spend.  One  out  of  every  three  households  reports  an  annual 
income  of  $25,000  or  more. 

Seven  out  of  ten  of  these  households  are  reached 
by  an  average  daily  issue  of  The  Arizona  Republic/The 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Across  the  country,  few  major  metro  newspapers 
deliver  comparable  media  dominance  of  such  an  upscale 
audience.  And  few  major  markets  offer  such  a  decidedly 
upscale  audience  to  deliver. 

Phoenix.  It’s  a  rare  bird  indeed. 

THe  Arizona  Republic/ The  Phoenix  Gazette 

When  you  buy  us,  you  own  Phoenix. 

A  Member  of  Million  Market  Newspapers  Inc. 

Sources:  Scartxjrough  Research,  1979;  U  S.  Census  data,  1980;  S&MM  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1980. 
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BO0UI. 

The  difference  between 
a  paper  that's  read 
and  a  paper  that's  noticed. 


Last  year,  the  eight  combined  Booth 
newspapers  won  a  grand  total  of  111  jour¬ 
nalistic  awards  in  Michigan.  As  if  that 
weren’t  enough,  they  also  won  29  national  journalistic 
awards.  That’s  more  awards  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  group  in  the  state  won. 

So  what?  Journalistic  recognition  doesn’t  come 
easy.  It’s  one  thing  to  win  a  national  award  when 
you’re  working  in  Washington.  It’s  another  thing  m 
to  do  it  when  you  work  in  Saginaw.  As  a  ra* 

team  of  Saginaw  news  reporters  did  in  ’79 
when  they  won  the  prestigious  George 
Polk  journalism  award.  It’s  also  quite  an 
achievement  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  to 
be  named  the  state’s  best  newspaper,  beat- 
ing  out  its  two  bigger  downstate  rivals 
two  years  in  a  row. 

How  do  we  do  it?  We  give  our  re- 
porters,  our  photographers,  our 
editors — everybody — 
their  heads  and  their 


ann  arbor  news  •  Jackson  citizen  patriot  •  flint  journal  •  saginaw  news  •  bay  city  times  •  muskegon  chronicle  •  grand  rapids  press  •  kalamazoo  gazette 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Cubans  asked  to  reopen 
bureau  by  UPl  delegation 


By  H.L.  Stevenson 
Editor-in-Chief, 
UPl 


mayor  of  Havana  and  directors  and 
workers  at  the  facilities  visited. 

UPl  and  other  American  news  organi¬ 
zations,  expelled  in  the  1960s,  have  made 
repeated  requests  to  open  bureaus  in 
Havana,  and  one  purpose  of  the  trip  was 
to  underscore  the  desire  to  do  so. 

While  full  time  news  bureaus  are  not 
likely  until  diplomatic  relations  are  for¬ 
malized,  Cuba  quietly  dropped  its  ban  on 
U.S.  journalists  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  result  has  been  an  increasing 
number  of  visits.  Several  American  news 
organizations  were  invited  to  send  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to  cover  the 
island’s  20th  anniversary  of  the  ill-fated 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  April  15-19. 

Two  officials  of  the  foreign  ministry 
accompanied  the  UPl  delegation  on  the 
whirlwind  tour,  but  members  were  able 
to  strike  out  on  their  own  occasionally 
and  talk  to  Cubans  in  the  streets  and,  on 
a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon,  those  who 
crowded  a  beach  near  Havana. 

Criticism  of  the  government  and  Cas¬ 
tro,  at  least  to  the  visitors,  was  almost 
non-existent,  although  Havana’s  top  of¬ 
ficial  said  he  was  under  fire  regularly  for 
a  variety  of  municipal  problems,  includ¬ 
ing  potholes  in  the  streets. 

Joe  D.  Smith,  president  and  publisher 
of  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  and 
chairman  of  the  UPl  advisory  board,  led 
the  delegation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  long  session 
with  Jorge  Henrique  Mendoza  in  Gran- 
ma’s  Havana  offices.  Smith  said: 

“We  believe  in  the  right  of  a  free  and 
independent  press,  accountable  not  to 
the  government  but  only  to  our  readers. 

“That’s  the  reason  we  are  here.  Our 
readers  are  as  interested  in  Cuba  as  they 
are  in  other  important  parts  of  the  world. 

“You  are  a  close  neighbor.  Our  com¬ 
mon  blood  was  spilled  in  the  freeing  of 
Cuba  from  Spain. 

“We  want  to  know  you  better,  we 
want  to  know  your  people  better,  and  we 
would  like  for  you  to  know  our  nation 
better.” 

Mendoza  and  Gustavo  Robreno,  the 
director  of  Prensa  Latina,  the  Cuban 
news  agency,  were  told  by  UPl  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  delegation  that  the  news 
agency  would  support  the  opening  of 
Washington  offices  by  Cuban  news  or¬ 
ganizations. 

UPl  and  Prensa  Latina  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  exchange  news  dispatches,  and 
there  were  discussions  on  broadening 
this,  as  well  as  on  common  communica- 


Communism,  Cuban-style,  was  put  on 
display  for  a  group  of  visiting  American 
editors  and  publishers. 

From  Havana’s  drab  downtown  to 
farms,  factories  and  schools  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  the  April  4-10  tour  of  the  island 
90  miles  south  of  Key  West,  Fla.,  was 
initiated  by  United  lYess  International 
and  the  UPl  Newspaper  Advisory  Board 
following  discussions  with  the  Cuban 
Foreign  Ministry. 

It  included  a  lively  exchange  with  the 
editor  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party’s 
official  newspaper,  Granma,  who  said 
Cuba  “will  never  kneel”  in  any  future 
negotiations  with  the  United  States.  Re¬ 
lations  between  the  two  nations  were 
severed  20  years  ago  when  Fidel  Castro 
assumed  power. 

Castro  reviewed  and  approved  the 
itinerary  of  the  visitors,  a  foreign  minis¬ 
try  spokesman  said,  but  was  “very 
busy”  and  unable  to  grant  a  requested 
interview. 

The  18-member  delegation  did  talk  to 
the  Cuban  Minister  of  Education,  leading 
Communist  officials  in  rural  Holguin 
province  and  on  the  Isle  of  Youth,  the 


WHILE  CURIOUS  Cuban  youngsters 
watch  from  close  range,  a  group  of  visit¬ 
ing  American  editors  and  publishers  sat 
for  a  photograph  on  the  steps  of  the 
former  Cuban  capitol  building  in 
Havana. 

tions  and  technical  matters. 

During  the  session  with  the  Granma 
editor,  B.J.  Cutler,  editor  in  chief  of 
Seri pps- Howard  Newspapers,  asked 
Mendoza  why  the  newspaper  had  ran  a 
headline  attributing  the  murders  of 
young  blacks  in  Atlanta  to  “racists.” 

Mendoza  hastily  called  for  the  copy  of 
the  newspaper  and  a  thick  file  on  the 
Atlanta  case.  After  thumbing  through  it, 
and  comparing  the  copy  with  the  head¬ 
line,  he  told  the  Americans:  “This  is  a 
Tass  dispatch.  If  it  is  not  true,  we  will 
run  a  correction.” 

Other  members  of  the  UPl  group  were 
Robert  Chandler,  editor  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Chandler;  Peter 
Macdonald,  chairman  of  Harris  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  and  Mrs.  Macdonald;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Smart,  editor  Sa//  Lake  City  Des¬ 
eret  News;  William  B.  Ketter,  editor, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger;  J. 
Stewart  Bryan  111,  president.  Richmond 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  Tams  Bixby  111,  pres¬ 
ident,  Phoenix  &  Times  Democrat  Mus¬ 
kogee  (Okla.);  Stanley  Stauffer,  presi¬ 
dent,  Stauffer  Communications,  Topeka; 
Rhea  T.  Eskew,  president.  Multimedia 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.C. 

UPl  executives  were  H.L.  Stevenson, 
editor  in  chief  and  vicepresident;  Claude 
Hippeau,  international  vicepresident, 
and  Mrs.  Hippeau;  photographer  Louis 
Garcia  of  Mexico  City,  and  Drosdoff. 

For  Stevenson  and  Drosdoff.  it  was 
the  second  visit  to  the  island  in  seven 
months.  They  were  told  last  September 
by  a  high-ranking  Cuban  official:  “You 
must  come  back  and  see  more  of  our 
country.” 


JOE  D.  SMITH  JR.,  Alexandria  (La.) 
Town  Talk  publisher,  and  chairman  of 
the  UPl  Newspaper  Advisory  Board, 
was  surprised  by  a  birthday  cake  during 
April  4-10  visit  to  Cuba.  Havana's  top 
official,  Oscar  Fernandez  Meli,  looks  on 
as  Smith  prepares  to  cut  the  cake,  pre¬ 
sented  on  his  59th  birthday  April  6, 
during  the  board's  trip  to  the  Communist 
Island.  (Photo  by  Louis  Garcia  of  UPl) 


65th  Annual  Pulitzer  Prizes 

Charlotte  Observer  wins 
Pulitzer  Gold  Medal 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  Charlotte  (N  .C .)  Observer  won  the 
1981  Pulitzer  Prize  gold  medal  for  public 
service  for  its  series  on  the  “brown  lung” 
disease,  the  invisible  killer  in  cotton  pro¬ 
cessing  plants  in  the  Carolinas. 

Announcement  of  the  public  service 
winner  in  the  65th  annual  Pulitzer  Prizes 
in  Journalism,  Letters,  Drama  and  Music 
was  made  April  13  by  President  Michael 
I.  Sovem  of  Columbia  University  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Board  meeting  on  the  campus  April  3. 

Also  nominated  for  the  public  service 
medal  award  were:  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press-Telegram  for 
a  series  on  unnecessary  deaths  due  to 
inadequate  emergency  room  020*0  in  Los 
Angeles  County  and  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  for  reporting  on  the  national  re¬ 
surgence  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Only  1 1  of  the  12  journalism  prize  cate¬ 
gories  had  award  announced,  no  prize 
being  given  for  distinguished  editorial 
writing. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  focused  on 
drawing  attention  to  neglect  by  govern¬ 
ment,  industry  and  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  in  controlling  byssinosis,  generally 
known  as  “brown  lung.”  Months  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  research  by  the  Observer 
staff  showed  exisiting  regulations  limiting 
the  invisible  cotton  dust  breathed  by 
thousands  of  textile  workers  in  their  daily 
work  were  largely  ignored  and  that  the 
disease  was  largely  accepted  as  common¬ 
place. 

February  3-10,  1980,  the  newspaper 
published  22  articles  and  eight  editorials 
reporting  on  industries  that  did  not  tell 
workers  they  had  the  disease,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  that  did  not  inspect  the 
plants  and  industrial  commissions  that  let 
claims  of  disabled  workers  languish. 

Government  and  industry  responded  to 
the  series  with  resistance  and  anger,  but 
constructive  changes  have  followed.  The 
North  Carolina  labor  commissioner  got 
more  inspection  staff  and  the  industrial 
commission  additional  personnel  to 
speed  compensation.  By  the  end  of  1980, 
textile  workers  in  North  Carolina  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  record  $4  million  in  compensa¬ 
tion  for  byssinosis,  more  than  the  total  of 
the  previous  nine  years.  Enforcement 
regulations  are  being  tightened.  In  South 
Carolina,  a  week  after  the  series,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  commission  awarded  a  millwor- 
ker  $86,(X)0,  the  highest  compensation 
ever  made  to  a  brown  lung  victim. 

The  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News-, 
Was  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 


general  local  reporting  for  coverage  of  the 
Mt.  St.  Helens  eruption.  The  award  to  the 
staff  for  their  coverage  under  deadline 
pressure  also  includes  the  photographs  of 
Roger  A.  Werth. 

For  more  than  eight  weeks,  the  paper 
had  been  running  at  least  a  story  a  day  on 
events  at  the  mountain  and  less  than  an 
hour  after  the  volcanic  blast  May  18, 
1980,  the  newspaper  reporters  were  near 
and  a  photographer  was  flying  around  the 
mountain.  The  entire  editorial  staff 


voluntarily  reported  for  work  immediate¬ 
ly  and  the  paper  added  four  open  pages  a 
day  for  the  next  five  days.  In  two  weeks 
reporters  filed  more  than  400  volcanic 
stories. 

Also  nominated  in  the  general  local  re¬ 
porting  category  were:  Baltimore  News 
American  staff  for  “The  Snowball 
Tragedy”,  a  story  of  the  gap  between  the 
young  and  the  elderly;  Janet  Cooke, 
Washington  Post,  for  her  story  on  an  8- 
year-old  heroin  addict  (moved  to  the  fea¬ 
ture  writing  category  where  it  won  the 
prize);  and  the  Miami  Herald  staff  for 
“Three  Days  of  Rage:  The  Miami  Riots.” 


IN  AWARDING  the  1981  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  general  local  reporting  to  the 
staff  of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Doily 
News,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board  mode 
special  mention  of  the  photographic 
work  of  Roger  Alan  Werth.  This  is  his 
picture  of  Mount  St.  Helens  erupting  on 
AAay  18,  1980,  taken  from  a  helicop¬ 
ter.  It  later  appeared  on  the  cover 
Time  magazine. 


The  special  local  reporting  Pulitzer 
Prize  went  to  Clark  Hallas  and  Robert  B. 
Lowe,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  re¬ 
porters,  for  their  investigation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  athletic  department. 
They  revealed  that  four  players  and  their 
wives  were  hired  by  the  city  for  work  they 
never  did;  other  players  were  farmed  out 
to  community  colleges  for  courses  never 
attended;  and  the  head  coach  was  caught 
in  an  airline-ticket  fraud  scheme  that 
brought  about  his  resignation  and  indict¬ 
ment  on  88  felony  counts. 

Hallas,  an  investigative  reporter  for  the 


SEVERAL  of  the  13  members  of  the  old  government  of  Liberia,  Africa, 
executed  on  a  beach  in  Monrovia  in  April  1 980,  after  a  military  coup. 
The  photograph  won  the  1981  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news  photography 
for  Larry  C.  Price  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER  Taro  Yamasaki  made  this  picture  of  four  inmates  in 
Jackson  (Mich.)  State  Prison  for  his  week-long  series  on  conditions  there, 
published  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Mr.  Yamasaki  won  the  1981  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  feature  photography. 


Star  since  1978,  worked  in  Detroit  and 
has  the  Detroit  Press  Club  Foundation 
Medallion  for  public  service  reporting. 
Lowe  has  also  been  a  political  and  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  in  Phoenix  and  won  the 
1979  Arizona  Press  Club  Don  Bolles 
Memorid  Award. 

Also  nominated  in  the  special  local  re¬ 
porting  category  were:  Pamela  Zekman, 
Gene  Mustain,  Gilbert  Jimenez,  Norma 
Sosa,  Larry  Cose,  Patricia  Smith  and 
John  White  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for 
their  series  on  accident  swindlers;  and 
Richard  Morin,  Carl  Hiaasen  and  Susan 
Sachs  of  the  Miami  Herald,  for  their 
series,  “Key  West:  Smugglers'  Island.” 

The  national  reporting  Pulitzer  Prize 
went  to  John  M.  Crewdson,  Houston  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Times  for 
more  than  40  major  articles  written  last 
year  on  illegal  aliens  and  .America's  im¬ 
migration  problems.  Based  in  Houston 
since  1977,  Crewdson  earlier  was  a  repor¬ 
ter  in  the  Washington  bureau. 

Crewdson  reported  from  border  jails 
and  Chicago  sweatshops,  walked  across 
the  Mexican  desert  at  night  with  smug¬ 
glers,  interviewed  Haitians  living  in  a 
Miami  ghetto,  and  also  made  trips  to  mig¬ 
rant  camps  during  his  investigations. 
Subsequently  the  Justice  Department  be¬ 
gan  its  own  investigation  and  policy  re¬ 
view. 

Also  nominated  in  the  national  affairs 
category  were:  Donald  L.  Bartlett  and 
James  B.  Steele  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  for  their  series  “Energy  Anarch- 
y' ' ;  Jonathan  Neuman  and  Ted  Gup  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  their  series  on  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts;  and  Joseph  Volz, 
Richard  Edmonds,  Bob  Herbert  and 
Alton  Slagle  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
for  their  series  on  U.S.  military  prepared¬ 
ness. 

The  prize  for  international  reporting 
went  to  Shirley  Christian,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  for  the  Miami  Herald, 
for  coverage  of  the  turbulence  in  San  Sal¬ 
vador  and  other  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  reactions  of  the  United  States. 
She  covered  the  violent  funeral  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  and  the  death 
of  the  American  nuns  in  San  Salvador. 

Christian  was  with  the  Associated 
Press  twelve  years,  including  chief  of 
AP's  Chile  and  Bolivia  bureau  in  Santiago 
and  work  as  an  editor  on  the  foreign  and 
world  desks  and  as  United  Nations  cor¬ 
respondent,  before  she  joined  the  Herald 
in  1979.  She  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in 
1973-74. 

Also  nominated  for  international  re¬ 
porting  were:  Richard  Ben  Cramer,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer,  for  coverage  of  the 
Afghanistan  rebellion,  and  Randall 
Richard  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  for  coverage  of  illegal  drug  activ¬ 
ity  in  Columbia. 

Mike  Peters,  political  cartoonist  for  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  since  1%9  and 
whose  work  is  seen  nationally  through 
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United  Feature  Syndicate,  won  the  1981 
Pulitzer  award  for  editorial  cartooning 
with  his  view  of  hand  gun  violence 
(shown  page  42).  Before  joining  the  Day- 
ton  paper,  Peters  was  on  the  art  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  Two  books  of  his  cartoons 
have  been  published. 

Also  nominated  for  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  were  Jules  Feiffer  of  the  Village 
Voice,  New  York  City,  and  Paul  Szep  of 
the  Boston  Globe. 

For  an  outstanding  example  of  spot 
news  photography,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
went  to  Larry  C.  P^ce  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Star-Telegram,  for  his  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  military  coup  in  Liberia  last 
April. 

Price  went  to  Liberia  with  Star- 
Telegram  assistant  city  editor  Paul 
Rowan  because  many  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  missionaries  in  Liberia  had  stu¬ 
died  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Fort  Worth.  The  story  they 
found  was  more  than  anticipated.  Price 
was  the  only  American  photographer  to 
witness  the  firing  squad  execution  of  13 
members  of  the  old  government  following 
the  coup.  Rowan  and  Price  decided  to 
leave  the  country  immediately  and  man¬ 
aged  to  get  the  film  past  Liberian  airport 
authorities.  The  pictures  were  published 
in  the  Star-Telegram  and  moved  on  the 
Associated  Press  wire  (E&P,  May  24). 

Price  began  his  photojournalism  career 
as  a  photographer  for  the  Daily  Texan, 
student  newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  After  graduation  he  joined  the  El 
Paso  Times  and  two  years  later  in  1979 
moved  to  the  Star-Telegram. 

Also  nominated  in  spot  news  photogra¬ 
phy  were:  David  Tenenbaum,  Associated 
Press,  for  his  picture  of  flag-draped  hock¬ 


ey  goalie  Jim  Craig  at  the  1980  Olympics, 
and  Roger  A.  Werth,  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News,  for  his  photographs  of  Mt. 
St.  Helens. 

The  feature  photography  prize  was 
awarded  to  Taro  M.  Yamasaki  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  for  photographs  taken 
during  10  days  at  the  State  Prison  of 
Southern  Michigan,  Jackson,  as  he  re¬ 
corded  the  lives  and  living  conditions  of 
inmates.  He  found  that  drugs  were  widely 
available  and  that  corrections  officers 
feared  serious  injury  if  they  enforced  pris¬ 
on  regulations.  His  investigation  ran  in  a 
week-long  series  December  14  to  20,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  Sunday  story  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher. 

Yamasaki,  Detroit-born,  has  been  a 
Free  Press  staff  photographer  since  1977. 
He  worked  in  New  York  City  before  that 
as  a  fashion  photographer's  assistant,  a 
printer,  and  a  kindergarten  teacher  and 
also  made  photographs  for  Cesar 
Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers. 

Other  feature  photography  nomina¬ 
tions  were:  Paul  Beaver,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger,  for  photographs  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta;  and  Michael  C.Hay- 
man,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  automobile  workers. 

The  award  for  distinguished  commen¬ 
tary  went  to  Dave  Anderson  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  his  sports  columns  in 
1980.  Writing  four  columns  a  week, 
Anderson  covered  great  names  in  sports 
and  also  certain  events  and  behavior  such 
as  that  of  athletes'  agents.  Anderson  has 
written  sports  for  the  Times  since  1966 
and  previously  had  been  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American  sports  staff 
and  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Editors  to  hear  a  bevy  of  big  names 


ASNE  Convention  Speakers 


Vice  President  George  Bush,  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig  and  President 
Reagan’s  two  top  advisors,  Edwin  Meese 
3rd,  Counselor  to  the  President,  and 
James  Baker  3rd,  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff,  are  scheduled  to  address  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  to  be  held 
April  21-24  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  addition  to  Bush,  Haig  and  the  “De¬ 
puty  Presidents”  (Meese  and  Baker), 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  direc¬ 
tor  David  Stockman  is  also  scheduled  to 
address  the  nation's  newspaper  editors. 

The  officials  from  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  just  a  few  of  the  big  names  in 
American  Government  that  have  been 
lined  up  to  appear  before  the  editors. 

U.S.  Senators  Gary  Hart  (D.-Colo.) 
and  John  Glenn  (D.-Ohio)  are  scheduled 
to  participate  in  a  panel,  along  with  for¬ 
mer  President  Carter  cabinet  member 
Arthur  Schlesinger. 

Former  U.S.  Senator  and  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  George 
McGovern,  will  do  battle  in  a  debate  with 
members  of  the  “New  Right,”  Richard 
Viguerie  and  Terry  Dolan. 

Three  ex-Presidential  press  secretar¬ 
ies,  Jody  Powell  (Carter),  Ron  Nessen 
(Ford)  and  Ron  Ziegler  (Nixon)  have 
agreed  to  appear  on  a  panel  to  discuss 
“what’s  wrong  with  the  Washington 
press  corps.” 

The  former  press  secretaries  are  not 
the  only  group  that  will  have  a  chance  to 
express  its  displeasure  with  the  press.  A 
panel  including  tennis  pro  Arthur  Ashe 
and  Oakland  Raider  football  player  Gene 
Upshaw  will  discuss  the  topic  “Athletes 
vs.  the  Press.”  On  the  panel  to  present 
the  sportswriters’  point  of  view  will  be 
Dave  Anderson  of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  will  be  other  panel  discussions 
on  UNESCO,  Polling,  Sexism,  Econo¬ 
mics,  Three  Mile  Island,  New  Technolo¬ 
gy,  Sunday  magazines  and  Ombudsmen. 

The  editors  will  also  have  plenty  of  par¬ 
ties,  receptions  and  entertainment  events 
to  attend  while  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

On  tap  is  a  White  House  reception, 
followed  by  a  reception  with  drinks  and 
hors  d’oeurves  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art. 

Editors  will  also  view  a  premier  show¬ 
ing  of  the  play  “The  Little  Foxes,”  star¬ 
ring  Elizabeth  Taylor,  at  the  Kennedy 
Center.  That  will  be  followed  by  a  private 
reception  with  Ms.  Taylor,  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  Press  Club. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  annual 
black  tie  banquet,  preceded  by  a  cocktail 
reception. 

The  White  House  reception  is  sold  out, 
which  means  that  any  editor  who  reg¬ 
istered  for  the  annual  meeting  after  April 
6  will  not  be  able  to  attend. 

Program  chairman  for  this  year’s 
annual  meeting  is  Ben  Bradlee,  executive 
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editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  The  meet¬ 
ing’s  first  session  gets  underway  on  April 
21  at  1:30  p.m.  and  it  will  be  almost  non- 


Eighteen  editors  will  by  vying  for  nine 
vacancies  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(ASNE). 

Active  ASNE  members  will  be  able  to 
cast  their  ballots  from  the  time  they  regis¬ 
ter  for  the  annual  meeting  through  the 
April  23  luncheon.  Those  not  attending 
the  meeting  in  Washington  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  cast  their  votes  by  absentee  ballot. 

Last  year,  four  new  directorships  were 
created,  so  that  the  board  will  number  20 
after  this  year’s  election. 

The  first  five  finishers  will  win  full 
three-year  terms;  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  finishers,  two-year  terms;  and  the 
ninth  place  finisher,  a  one-year  term. 

The  short  terms  arise  because  ASNE 
officers  have  been  removed  from  the 
election  process.  The  one-year  term  re¬ 
sults  from  the  impending  retirement  of 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  June  1 .  Kirkpatrick  decided  to 
leave  the  board  before  the  election  to  per¬ 
mit  the  membership  to  decide  who  should 
fill  the  remaining  year  of  his  term. 

Only  two  incumbents  are  running  for 
reelection  to  the  ASNE  board.  They  in¬ 
clude  Judith  W.  Brown,  editor.  New  Bri¬ 
tain  (Conn.)  Herald  and  Tina  Hills,  editor 
and  president,  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puer¬ 
to  Rico. 


stop  for  the  editors’  attending  until  the 
band  stops  playing  at  the  annual  banquet 
sometime  in  the  April  25  a.  m. 


Others  whose  terms  as  directors  expire 
are  Creed  Black,  Lexington  (Kent.) 
Herald  and  Leader,  Richard  Smyser,  The 
Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee;  and 
Edward  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning 
Call. 

Black,  ASNE’s  treasurer,  is  exempt 
from  having  to  run  for  reelection.  Smyser 
was  elected  incoming  treasurer  at  the 
board’s  fall  meeting  and  is  also  exempt 
from  running  and  Miller  is  not  seeking 
reelection  since  he  has  left  the  Allentown 
newspaper. 

Others  seeking  election  include:  James 
Batten,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers;  Wil¬ 
liam  Burleigh,  Cincinnati  Post;  Kather¬ 
ine  Fanning,  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
News;  Murray  Gart,  Washington  Star; 
Loren  Ghiglione,  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
News;  Max  McCrohon,  Chicago  Tribun- 
e;  Reg  Murphy,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Arnold  Rosenfeld,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  News  and  Journal  Herald;  Nor¬ 
man  Chemiss,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise;  and  Robert  Clark,  Florida 
Times-Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal. 

Also,  Edward  Cony,  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Anthony  Insolia,  Long  Island 
(N.Y.)  Newsday;  Robert  Maynard,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune;  James  Squires, 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star;  Donald 
Sterling  Jr.,  Oregon  Journal;  and  Robert 
Stiff,  St.  Petersburg  Independent. 
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18  editors  vie  for  nine  directorships 


O’Neill  to  become  next  ASNE  president 


The  hectic  pace  that  Mike  O’Neill  keeps  as  editor  of  the 
New  York  News  is  about  to  become  a  bit  more  hectic  as  he 
assumes  the  presidency  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspap¬ 
er  Editors  (ASNE)  this  week. 

In  addition  to  his  quest  to  convert  the  News  from  a  mass 
circulation  paper  “in  the  style  of  the  ’30’s  and  ’40’s’’  to  a 
“full-service  community  newspaper”  which  is  both  “sub¬ 
stantial”  and  “responsible,”  O’Neill  for  the  next  year  will 
head  a  volunteer  organization  whose  goal  it  is  to  help  shape 
and  give  future  direction  to  the  entire  newspaper  industry. 

O’Neill  plans  to  spend  considerable  time  working  at  both. 

He  managed  to  squeeze  an  interview  with  E&P  into  his 
busy  schedule  recently  and  proceeded  to  roll  off  a  series  of 
areas  he  would  like  to  see  ASNE  address  during  the  next  year. 

“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “are  now  investing  more  than 
anyone  else  in  the  gathering  of  news.  We  must  develop  a  way 
to  obtain  a  full  return  on  that  investment.” 

“Another  major  issue  we  should  be  exploring  is  the  im¬ 
plication  of  satellite  communications  and  the  transfer  of  in¬ 
formation,”  which,  he  said,  is  becoming  more  feasible  be¬ 
cause  of  relatively  cheap  costs. 

O’Neill  would  also  like  to  see  ASNE  explore  “the  whole 
problem  being  created  by  the  emergence  of  the  media  as  a 
much  greater  force  in  politics  and  government  than  ever 
before.” 

“If  we  have  become  a  major  intermediary  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  selection  process  and  in  the  national  decision  making 
process,  then  this  raises  questions  about  the  responsibilities 
we  have  and  the  way  in  which  the  political  process  is  being 
changed  for  better  or  for  worse.” 

O’Neill  said  there  will  be  a  major  effort  during  the  next  year 
to  extend  the  ASNE’s  workshop  program  in  the  area  of  reader 
research.  The  goal,  he  said,  will  be  to  give  editors  better  tools 
with  which  to  make  decisions  on  content,  design  and  packag¬ 
ing  aimed  at  improving  readership. 

He  said  ASNE  will  conduct  a  similar  effort  to  improve  its 
involvement  in  the  grooming  of  minorities  for  top  editorial 
positions. 

“We  also  have  the  major  continuing  challenge  to  press 
freedoms  from  the  governments  of  the  Third  World  who  are 
pushing  the  idea  of  licensing  which  would  curtail  the  free 
gathering  and  flow  of  information  and  news,”  he  said. 

O’Neill  said  ASNE  should  also  “do  some  work  with  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  to  improve  the  quality  of  people  coming  into 
our  profession.” 

He  admits  that  because  the  ASNE  is  a  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  things  it  can  accomplish  are  limited,  but  adds,  “One 
of  the  most  important  developments  under  recent  presidents 
has  been  a  major  move  to  provide  more  full-time  professional 
staffers  to  help  implement  the  policies  (of  the  ASNE  board.)” 

The  “Society,”  he  said,  “now  has  ongoing,  active  prog¬ 
rams  all-year  long  on  a  great  range  of  fronts  and  is  now 
producing  the  most  effective  publication  in  journalism  —  the 
ASNE  Bulletin.”  The  Bulletin,  he  said,  “is  far  more  useful 
and  effective  than  any  of  the  media  magazines.” 

The  fact  that  O’Neill  is  succeeding  an  editor  of  another 
large,  metro  daily  (Tom  Winship  of  the  Boston  Globe)  as  head 
of  ASNE  has  raised  some  concern  among  some  of  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  members.  O’Neill  points  out,  however,  that  a 
“huge  effort  is  made”  to  “particularly  reflect  the  needs  of 
smaller  papers  and  not  to  let  the  needs  of  the  large  papers 
dominate.” 

He  also  points  out  that  the  election  of  ASNE  officers  is  a 
democratic  process  and  the  “large  papers  do  not  dominate  the 
membership.” 

“Many  of  us  on  the  board  are  sensitive  to  this  issue  and 
want  to  lean  over  backwards  to  avoid  the  claim  that  the 
smaller  newspapers  are  neglected,”  he  said. 
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O’Neill,  58,  has  a  fitting  background  to  head  the  editors’ 
national  organization.  He  is  a  former  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  both  United  Press  and  the  New  York  News.  He 
covered  the  Mideast  crisis  of  1956-57,  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1959 
and  the  Eisenhower  summit  conferences  with  Britain’s  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Russia’s  Kruschchev. 

While  in  Washington,  he  won  the  National  Headliners’ 
award  for  national  reporting  (1955)  and  served  terms  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Overseas  Writers  Club  and  State  Department 
Correspondents’  Association. 

After  more  than  15  years  in  Washington,  O’Neill  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  in  1966  where  he  became  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News  and  then,  in  1968,  managing  editor.  He 
was  promoted  to  executive  editor  in  October,  1974  and  named 
editor  on  August  1 , 1975.  He  is  now  also  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  a  member  of  the  News’  board  of  directors. 

Bill  Brink,  who  recently  retired  as  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  said  about  O’Neill;  “Asa  reporter,  O’Neill  always  was 
both  tireless  and  resourceful,  always  looking  for  an  angle  to 
pounce  on.  As  an  editor  he  comes  to  work  earlier  and  leaves 
later  than  many  of  his  staffers.  He  can  do  any  job  in  the  shop, 
usually  better  than  those  holding  the  job.” 

Brink  also  said  that  no  one  knows  better  than  O’Neill  that 
the  years  ahead  at  the  News  may  be  the  toughest. 

“The  News,”  said  Brink,  “has  embarked  on  a  challenging 
course,  entering  the  highly  competitive  afternoon  field  in 
New  York  with  a  new  paper  —  Tonight  —  and  launching  five 
new  daily  themed  sections.” 

To  the  critics  who  have  alleged  that  the  News  is  abandoning 
is  longtime  readers  for  a  more  upscale  audience,  O’Neill  said, 
“As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  its  the  reader  that  counts — not  the 
kibitzers  standing  on  the  sidelines.” 

O’Neill  said  the  new  sections  and  format  of  the  newspaper 
have  been  favorably  looked  at  by  a  majority  of  the  News’ 
readers  in  an  assortment  of  readership  studies  conducted  over 
the  past  few  months.  He  cites  the  latest  telephone  poll  of 
News  readers  which  shows  that  60%  feel  the  new  sections 
have  improved  the  newspaper.  “Nobody,”  he  added,  “has 
said  it  has  made  the  thing  worse.” 

Commenting  on  his  old  boss.  Brink  said,  O’Neill  has  “al¬ 
ways  has  been  a  battler,  whether .  .  .  getting  a  story,  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  First  Amendment  or  putting  out  a  helluva  good 
newspaper.” 
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Florida  newspeople 
given  candid  advice 


By  Norm  Going 

The  message  for  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
area  newspaper  people  was  loud  and 
clear:  Today’s  reader  is  in  a  hurry. 

“Your  competition,  my  friends,  is  not 
television  or  radio,  it  is  time.” 

That  candid  piece  of  advice  came  from 
Ruth  Clark,  director  of  the  public  opinion 
and  communications  division  of  Yankelo- 
vich,  Skelly  and  White,  one  of  six  speak¬ 
ers  at  Florida  Publishing  Co.’s  second 
annual  Journalism  Week. 

The  importance  of  tightly  written,  care¬ 
fully  edited  news,  devoid  of  the  writer’s 
opinions,  was  cited  a  number  of  times  in  a 
three-day  series  of  seminars  for  Florida 
Times-Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal 
staff  members. 

“The  future  belongs  to  those  who  can 
make  every  word  count,”  said  David 
Lawrence  Jr. ,  executive  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press.  “I  don’t  think  we  can 
count  on  any  more  space  in  American 
newspapers.” 

Four  rules 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  and  television  personality,  had 
four  rules  for  good  writing: 

“Have  something  to  say;  say  it  clearly; 
strive  for  cadence;  and  edit  it  carefully.” 

More  than  150  members  of  the  two 
Jacksonville  newspapers,  and  guests 
from  other  Rorida  and  Georgia  publica¬ 
tions,  took  part  in  the  April  2-4  sessions 
on  graphics,  content,  ethics,  public  opin¬ 
ion,  writing  and  editing. 

“I  think  we  need  to  worry  about  the 
papers  stacking  up  on  the  coffee  table,” 
said  Mario  R.  Garcia,  professor  of 
graphic  arts  at  Syracuse  University.  “For 


instance,  in  Syracuse,  they  sell  the  color¬ 
ful  (edition)  at  the  airport,  and  deliver  the 
dull  one  at  home.” 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  chairman  of  the 
National  News  Council,  warned  that 
“without  a  total  commitment  to  journal¬ 
ism  with  ethics,  what  you  have  is  journal¬ 
ism  that’s  a  fraud. 

“You  ask,  ‘Can  my  wife  contribute  to  a 
political  candidate?’  Sure,  she  can. 
Neither  you  nor  your  wife  has  been  strip¬ 
ped  of  your  citizenship  just  because  you 
work  for  a  newspaper.  Just  keep  your 
political  opinions  out  of  the  paper.” 

Becky  Smith,  feature  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News,  had  simi¬ 
lar  thoughts  on  first-person  reporting: 

“The  writer  has  an  obligation  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  reader  to  the  subject.  Get  him  a 
chair,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  get  out  of  the 
way. 

“High,  high,  high  in  the  story,  tell  me 
why  I  want  to  read  it.  Say  something  to 
me,  because  I’m  in  a  hurry.” 

Smith,  a  frequent  discussion  leader  at 
American  Press  Institute  seminars,  has  a 
theory  on  how  to  spot  “a  good  paper.” 

“Count  the  number  of  stories  that  are 
not  created  by  meetings,  or  the  calen¬ 
dar,”  she  suggested.  “We  react,  we  re¬ 
spond  too  much. 

“Good  editing  starts  when  the  story  is 
assigned.  You  editors,  talk  to  the  writer 
about  what  you  want.  Talk  to  him  before 
the  interview.  Talk  after  the  interview. 
Make  him  tell  you  how  long  the  story  is 
going  to  be.  And  be  flexible.  It’s  called 
planning.” 

First  step 

Smith  suggested  that  the  first  step  to 
good  editing  is  good  writing. 


“The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  look 
for  good  writers,”  she  said.  “Don’t  hire 
them  and  throw  them  into  the  city  room. 
Talk  to  them.  Reward  them,  reward 
them,  reward  them.  Tell  them  you  liked 
the  story.  Say  it  when  you  mean  it.  Then, 
when  you  have  to  say,  ‘You  blew  it,’  it’s 
easier.” 

On  the  length  of  a  story.  Smith  said,  “If 
it’s  70  inches,  it  could  probably  be  50 
inches.  If  it’s  12  inches,  it  could  probably 
be  11  inches,  and  it’ll  be  better.” 

“People  don’t  talk  enough  in  your  pap¬ 
ers,”  she  said.  “Lots  of  officios  talk  in 
your  papers.  Lots  of  agencies  talk  in  your 
papers. 

“Part  of  the  problem  is  that  if  a  city 
council  meeting  lasts  for  AVi  hours,  and 
your  reporter  was  there  for  4V2  hours,  he 
says,  ‘I  can’t  turn  in  a  four-inch  story.’ 
But  we  don’t  have  to  impose  a  long  story 
on  the  reader  if  the  council  didn’t  do  any¬ 
thing. 

“Remember,  the  editor  is  the  first  per¬ 
son  who  has  to  understand  your  story. 
And  the  more  editors  who  read  your 
story,  the  better  off  you  are.” 

Clark,  who  is  also  senior  vicepresident 
of  the  New  York-based  research  orga¬ 
nization,  said  the  problem  today  is,  “Edi¬ 
tors  think  their  readers  are  engraved  in 
marble.  Not  true. 

“The  country  has  changed.  The  public 
is  no  longer  anti-business,  anti- 
government.  It’s  not,  ‘Get  the  govern¬ 
ment  out  of  my  life,’  but  ‘I  don’t  want  to 
help  people  who  aren’t  deserving.’  Peo¬ 
ple  want  more  efficient  regulation,  but 
they  don’t  want  to  turn  back  the  clock.” 

Clark  said  one  of  the  biggest  changes  in 
recent  years,  the  “cornerstone  of  social 
revolution”  in  the  ’TOs  and  ’SOs,  is  the 
focus  on  self.  It  also  says,  “What  are  you 
telling  me  that’s  relevant  to  me?” 

Clark  identified  that  highly  visible  age 
group — 18-34 — as  cosmopolites. 

“They’re  what  I  call  the  full,  rich  lif¬ 
ers,”  she  said.  “They  have  full,  rich  life 
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goals  such  as  skydiving,  car  racing,  and — 

I  hate  to  say  it — the  violence.  Back  pack¬ 
ing,  disco  dancing  was  the  start  of  it.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  end  of  it  will  be. 

“Have  we  told  those  people  what  they 
need  to  know?  Have  we  taken  care  of 
their  psychological  needs?’’ 

Social  trends 

— Clark  listed  a  number  of  emerging 
social  trends,  such  as: 

Changing  role  of  women:  “Women 
now  have  a  choice  in  their  goals  without  a 
social  penalty.  There’s  been  a  dramatic 
move  of  women  into  the  work  force.  Fif¬ 
ty-three  percent  of  all  households  are 
two-income  households. 

“There  are  enormous  pressures  to  get 
everything  done  away  from  the  job.  Re- 
‘gardless  of  who  does  what,  the  time  con- 
traints  are  terrific.” 

— New  and  changing  demographics: 
“People  stay  single  longer,  and  married 
shorter.  You  can  forget  the  old  theories. 
You  are  no  longer  dealing  with  three 
groups  of  people  (young,  middle  age,  and 
old  age).  Look  at  whom  you’re  writing 
for. 

“There’s  a  new  elite  group  that  cuts 
across  class  lines.  It  includes  blue-collar 
workers  as  well  as  professional  couples. 
They  are  the  group  who,  even  while  com¬ 
plaining  of  being  poor,  feel  they’ve 
moved  into  middle  class.” 

— New  business  interest:  “People  are 
beginning  to  look  at  business  wth  a  grea¬ 
ter  interest  than  before.  My  guess  is 
you’ll  find  your  reader  wants  to  read 
more  business  news  about  Jacksonville.” 

— New  look  at  crime  news:  “People 
don’t  just  want  to  know  more  about  it,  but 
what  is  being  done  about  it.  ‘Tell  us 
what’s  being  done  about  it,’  they  ask. 
‘And  if  not,  why  not?’  They’re  frightened 
of  being  frightened.” 

— Window  on  the  world:  “A  realiza¬ 
tion  by  many  Americans  that  we’re  living 
in  a  world  community.  The  hostages  in 
Iran  brought  home  that  fact.  It’s  part  of 
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being  in  the  know.” 

— Love  thy  neighbor:  “Defining  local 
news  the  same  as  other  news.  They’re 
(the  reader)  seeking  instant  roots. 
They’re  more  interested  in  hearing  how 
other  people  like  themselves  are  coping 
than  how  the  experts  do  it.  ‘Experts  don’t 
have  my  problems,’  they  say.  ‘How’s  my 
neighbor  doing  it?”’ 

Clark  said,  “We  find  that  readers  want 
papers  to  show  the  same  talent  and  skills 
in  covering  local  news  that  we  do  with 
national  news.  They  say,  ‘Give  us  some 
good  news.’  You  don’t  have  to  make  it 
up,  but  you  will  have  to  go  looking  for  it.  ” 

Clark  said  one  of  the  biggest  changes  in 
today’s  readers  was  the  smaller  number 
of  people  reading  two  papers. 

“A  lot  of  young  people  are  watching,” 
she  said.  “TTiey  have  a  greater  interest  in 
news,  but  they  like  it  short,  swift  and  to 
the  point.” 

Lawrence,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Palm  Beach  Post  and  Philadelphia 
News  and  former  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  said,  “Your  job,  my  job,  is  to 
put  out  a  paper  that  has  something  for 
everyone. 

“There  are  9,000  magazines  out  there. 
»/e  must  work  hard  to  get  in  both  good 
news  and  bad  news.  If  you  want  to  kill  a 
newspaper,  just  accent  the  negative. 

“We  need  a  sense  of  humor,”  Lawr¬ 
ence  said.  “There  ought  to  be  more  things 
that  bemuse  folks.  People  like  to  read 
success  stories  about  people  who  got  bet¬ 
ter.  Something  that  says,  ‘Hey,  the  world 
isn’t  all  bad.’” 

Lawrence  said  it  is  the  little  things 
“that  we  do  awesomely  poorly. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  stories  that  we  don’t 
write  because  we  don’t  think  people 
would  be  interested,  such  as  weddings. 
It’s  what  I  call  the  ‘commonality  of  life’ .” 

Lawrence  said  people  are  “terribly  in¬ 
terested  in  pets  and  animals  .  .  .  chil¬ 
dren,  health  and  medicine. 

“We’ve  got  to  make  the  paper  more 


David  Lawrence 
Detroit  News 


interesting,”  he  said.  “Recently  I  met  a 
science  professor.  He  said  he  read  the 
(Detroit)  Free  Press  on  Sundays,  and 
Time  magazine  during  the  week.  Boy, 
there  are  a  lot  of  guys  like  that  out  there. 
Our  jobs  are  in  jeooardy.” 

Lawrence  suggested  that  editors  hand¬ 
le  nothing  routinely. 

“The  way  50-year-anniversary  pic¬ 
tures  are  handled  now  is  a  giveaway,”  he 
said.  “Why  not  a  picture  of  them  then, 
and  now?  And,  why  not  pictur'^.s  of  both 
the  bride  and  groom?” 

Lawrence  said  papers  need  more  fea¬ 
tures  that  involve  the  reader. 

“We  had  a  Billy  Sims  (professional 
football  player)  nickname  contest  that  got 
37,000  entries.  Take  book  reviews.  If  you 
had  a  good  cops-and-robbers  book,  why 
not  let  the  local  sheriff  review  it?” 

Lawrence  said  papers  didn’t  run 
enough  letters  to  the  editor. 

“I  counted  seven  in  your  paper,”  he 
said.  “Run  more — at  least  12  a  day.  It  lets 
people  get  the  last  word — something  we 
don’t  do  enough  of.” 

Four  qualities 

Lawrence  said  a  journalist  must  have 
four  qualities: 

— An  insatiable  appetite  to  know 
things. 

— Being  skeptical,  but  not  cynical. 

— Having  broad  interests. 

“I  don’t  want  to  interview  people  who 
tell  me  they  don’t  watch  tv,”  he  said.  “I 
want  people  who  watch  a  lot,  read  a  lot.” 

— Devotion  to  accuracy  .  .  .  People 
who  have  compulsivesness  to  get  it  ri^t. 

“I  want  people  to  hurt  inside  when  they 
make  a  mistake.” 

Kilpatrick,  whose  column  appears  in 
425  papers,  said  writing  is  work. 

“It  is  hard  work,  and  by  and  large  we 
are  not  writing  for  the  ages,”  he  said. 
“We  are  writing  for  the  next  edition.  We 
must  have  smething  to  say,  and  say  it 
clearly.  Words  are  your  servants,  not 
your  masters.” 

On  style,  Kilpatrick  likened  it  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Ad  agency  survey  probes 


viewer  view  of 

Benton  &  Bowles  this  week  released 
what  the  ad  agency  calls  a  benchmark 
study  of  viewers’  reactions  to  new  forms 
of  video  technology  and  their  willingness 
to  pay  for  and  use  various  products  and 
services. 

The  survey,  part  of  the  agency’s 
ongoing  American  Consensus  research 
series,  was  conducted  by  mail  among  the 
Benton  &  Bowles  Consumer  Panel, 
which  consists  of  some  4,000  households. 
For  this  study,  four  separate  panels  of 
1,000  households  each  were  broken  out 
with  each  panel  representing  total  U.S. 
households  in  terms  of  geographic  region, 
market  size  within  region,  income  within 
region  and  age  within  income.  The  mail¬ 
ing  was  conducted  in  November,  1980. 

Among  the  study’s  findings  are: 

§Cable  tv  faces  a  subscription  rate  bar¬ 
rier  —  without  product  or  marketing 
changes  or  greater  program  diversity,  it 
will  not  go  much  beyond  the  present 
penetration  level  of  55%  of  possible  sub¬ 
scribers. 

§The  subscription  level  of  pay-cable 
has  been  increasing  substantially  in  re¬ 
cent  years  —  70%  of  recent  cable  pur¬ 
chasers  subscribe  to  pay-tv. 

§Advertising  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  the  cable  tv 
industry. 

§Due  to  high  price,  video  cassette  re¬ 
corders  will  show  slow  growth  in  the  near 
term,  and  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the 
potential  of  videodisc  players. 

§Viewers  will  passively  accept  help 
and  information  from  tv.  But  don’t  expect 
them  to  actively  participate  with  it.  The 
new  interactive  tv  services  will  only  be¬ 
come  popular  when  consumers  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  offer  advantages  over 
their  present  systems. 

The  B«&B  study  found  that  55%  of 
households  where  cable  tv  is  available 
subscribe  to  the  service.  Subscription  in¬ 
terest  is  parallel  where  cable  is  not  avail¬ 
able  —  53%  of  these  households  would 
like  to  subscribe. 

But  among  those  who  are  able  to  hook 
their  tv  sets  to  cable  but  have  not  sub¬ 
scribed,  79%  said  they  have  little  or  no 
interest  in  subscribing  in  the  future. 
Those  surveyed  cited  two  main  reasons 
for  rejecting  cable  service — price  and  the 
lack  of  need  for  improved  tv  reception. 
Some  49%  of  the  cable  rejectors  said  they 
didn’t  want  to  pay  money  to  watch  tv  and 
48%  said  the  service  was  just  too  expen¬ 
sive. 

Similarly,  price  is  currently  the  most 


new  Video 

important  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  pay- 
cable.  Some  57%  of  recent  pay-cable  re¬ 
jectors  say  the  service  is  too  expensive. 
Benton  &  Bowles  maintains,  “As  these 
trends  continue,  and  particularly  as  costs' 
increase,  keeping  the  subscription  price 
as  low  as  possible  will  be  crucial  to  the 
successful  growth  of  pay-cable  tv.” 

That  view  leads  the  ad  agency  to  its 
next  conclusion  —  that  consumer  resist¬ 
ance  to  advertising  is  not  as  important  a 
factor  as  many  cable  operators  may  be¬ 
lieve.  “Cable  subscribers  would  wel¬ 
come  advertising  on  pay-cable,  if  it  lo¬ 
wered  the  cost  of  the  service,”  according 
to  the  study.  Of  current  pay-cable  sub¬ 
scribers,  63%  said  they’re  interested  in  a 
service  supported  by  advertising.  And 
47%  of  payf-cable  rejectors  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  subscribe  at  a  lower 
cost  made  possible  by  advertising.  The  ad 


agency  believes  this  is  the  most  surprising 
data  yielded  by  the  study. 

The  survey  also  revealed  surprising  re¬ 
sistance  to  interactive  cable  systems. 
However,  B&B  execs  said  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  surveyed  were  not  questioned  in 
terms  of  the  potential  future  availability 
of  virtually  unlimited  data  bases  which 
could  include  libraries  of  specialized  and 
mass  appeal  programming  as  well  as  list¬ 
ings,  news  and  weather  text  services  and 
shopping  information. 

“Consumers  are  much  more  interested 
in  passive  services  offered  by  new  two- 
way  tv  systems  than  ones  requiring  active 
participation,”  the  study  states.  Half  of 
those  surveyed  expressed  a  desire  for  fire 
and  burglar  alarms  which  could  be  con¬ 
nected  to  interactive  systems.  35%  would 
like  shopping  information  such  as  prices 
for  products  at  various  stores.  And  26% 
said  they’d  like  to  have  their  electric  and 
gas  meters  read  automatically  over  two- 
way  systems.  But  only  10%  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  said  they  would  like  to  shop  at 
home  via  an  interactive  service,  only  16% 
(Continued  on  page  19) 


Atlanta  murders  spur  public  service 
effeit  by  Gannett  Rochester  papers 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers, 
publisher  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union,  has  initiated  a  public  service 
campaign  aimed  at  heightening  aware¬ 
ness  among  that  city’s  residents  of  the 
tragic  series  of  child  murders  in  Atlanta. 

The  newspapers  developed  an  ad,  de¬ 
signed  by  creative  services  manager 
Victor  Mastrandea,  which  could  be 
used  as  a  window  card  that  readers 
could  display.  At  the  same  time,  the 
newspapers’  charitable  Lend-A-Hand 
fund  contributed  $1,000  to  the  Atlanta 
Investigative  Fund.  The  newspapers 
are  also  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for 
private  contributions  for  the  investiga¬ 
tive  effort. 

The  first  ad  ran  in  the  Sunday  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  and,  the  newspaper 
reports,  “donations  and  requests  for 
posters  (reproductions  of  the  ad)  began 
pouring  in  immediately.  Several  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  stations  promoted  the 
idea  on  their  news  programs.  Within 
two  days,  5,000  window  cards  had  been 
distributed  to  schools,  churches,  syna¬ 
gogues,  legislators,  service  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals.” 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  concerned  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  may  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt 
to  base  a  newspaper  promotion  on  a 
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tragic  series  of  events.  But,  according  to 
a  spokesman,  it  was  decided  that  the 
public  service  value  of  the  campaign 
would  far  outweigh  the  risk  of  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  motives  behind  the 
effort. 

As  of  last  week,  nearly  $3,000  in  pri¬ 
vate  contributions  have  been  received 
by  the  newspapers. _ 
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Coyne  resigns; 
Towles  to  retain 
INPA  presidency 

Donald  Towles,  the  current  president 
of  the  International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  will  stay  on  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  for  another  one-year  term,  the  INPA 
has  announced. 

Towles  has  agreed  to  remain  president 
for  an  additional  term  due  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Joe  E.  Coyne  from  the  president¬ 
elect  post.  Coyne  recently  left  the  New 
York  News  and  is  pursuing  interests  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  business.  The  res¬ 
ignation  left  INPA  without  a  president 
elect. 

Ed  Sebestyen  of  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.) 
Star-Phoenix  will  move  from  his  current 
post  as  INPA  first  vicepresident  to  presi¬ 
dent  elect  at  the  INPA  annual  meeting 
next  month  in  Atlanta. 

N.Y.  Times  names 
retail  director 

Erich  G.  Linker,  Jr.,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  national  and  retail 
accounts  for  The  New  York  Times,  has 
been  named  the  Times’  director  of  retail 
advertising. 

Linker  joined  the  Times  in  late  1977  as 
a  retail  sales  representative  for  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores.  He  was 
formerly  an  account  manager  for  MBA 
Communications  and  a  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Video  study 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


said  they’d  want  to  participate  in  public 
opinion  polls  and  18%  expressed  a  desire 
to  order  tickets  for  entertainment  and 
travel  services.  Specific  objections  to  in¬ 
teractive  services  cited  by  consumers  in¬ 
clude  59%  who  said  they  want  to  see 
things  in  person  before  buying;  43%  who 
said  they  want  to  bank  in  person;  34% 
who  said  they  like  to  go  out  shopping  and 
30%  who  said  they  might  be  tempted  to 
buy  unnecessary  items.  Among  the  more 
general  objections,  55%  said  the  new  tv 
systems  are  just  not  needed;  30%  said 
they  want  to  relax  while  watching  tv;  and 
29%  said  they  believe  two-way  tv  would 
be  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

In  conclusion,  the  study  states,  “The 
dramatically  heightened  expenditure 
level  for  in-home  entertainment  could 
lead  to  curtailment  of  out-of-home  enter¬ 
tainment.  Movies,  theater-going  and 
attendance  at  sports  events  may  be  cut 
back.  People  may  even  subscribe  to  few¬ 
er  magazines  and  buy  fewer  newspapers, 
particularly  as  they  come  to  rely  on  video 
forms. 
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NEWSDAY  COUNTR; 
STARTS  HERE 

QUEENS  NASSAU  SUFFC 


“  1  .  !L’ «  » li*’-  I7k/ 


DAVE  TARGE,  senior  vicepresident/marketing  for  Newsdoy,  admires 
the  job  he's  done  on  this  urban  billboard,  which,  located  just  a  half  mile 
outside  the  Queens  Midtown  Tunnel,  proclaims  the  New  York  City 
borough  "Newsday  Country."  Actually,  Targe  never  climbed  the  sign, 
nor  did  he  paint  it.  The  Newsday  promotion  department  figured  Targe 
would  be  more  amenable  to  a  superimposed  portrait  taken  at  sea  level 
than  he'd  be  to  the  prospect  of  scaling  the  sign,  which  is  perched  atop  a 
six-story  building. 


Globe  ad  sells  truck  In  California 


A  classified  ad  in  the  Boston  Globe  can 
apparently  reach  clear  across  the  con¬ 
tinental  U.S.,  according  to  Richard  C. 
Ockerbloom,  vicepresident/marketing 
for  the  newspaper  and  currently  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives. 

In  his  monthly  newsletter,  globenewsl 
adviews,  Ockerbloom  chronicles  the 
story  of  the  “California  Globe  Rush”  in 
which  a  west  coast  consumer  bought  a 
truck  through  a  Globe  classified  ad. 

In  response  to  a  February  Globe  classi¬ 
fied  ad  featuring  pickup  trucks,  an  in¬ 
terested  Californian  wrote  English  Chev¬ 
rolet  (a  steady  Globe  advertiser)  about 
the  possibility  of  flying  a  truck  to  his 
home  town,  Los  Angeles.  In  a  letter  dated 
one  day  following  the  ad’s  appearance, 
the  interested  party  detailed  the  options 
he  wanted  in  the  advertised  truck  and 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  ad.  Also  included 


in  the  letter  was  a  $500  money  order  en¬ 
closed  as  a  down  payment. 

With  tongue  pressed  squarely  against 
cheek,  Ockerbloom  proclaims,  “It  seems 
that  even  the  mighty  Rockies  are  no  bar¬ 
rier  to  The  Globe’s  effectiveness.’’ 
However,  he  reports  that  the  Globe  is 
not,  at  least  at  present,  planning  to  add 
Los  Angeles  to  its  Primary  Market  Area. 

Ad  director  named 
at  N.J.  daily 

John  P.  Martin  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  Passiac  (N.J.) 
Herald-News. 

Martin  has  been  with  the  newspaper 
since  1976,  when  he  joined  the  ad  staff  as 
general  advertising  manager.  He  later 
advanced  to  retail  manager,  the  post  he 
held  prior  to  his  recent  promotion. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


NAB  to  conduct  recruitment  ad  workshops 


Of  the  $4.6  billion  classified  volume 
last  year,  the  employment  classification 
accounted  for  $1.3  billion  with  a  definite 
skew  toward  the  metro  market  newspap¬ 
ers.  If  Ira  Gordon,  the  recently  appointed 
NAB  recruitment  product  manager,  can 
sell  his  up-beat  thinking  to  the  classified 
industry,  many  more  of  what  he  calls 
“secondary  and  tertiary  recruitment  mar¬ 
kets”  will  be  attracting  national  recruit¬ 
ment  dollars. 

Gordon,  with  his  background  of  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising  gleaned  from  asso¬ 
ciation  with  such  major  specialized  re¬ 
cruitment  agencies  as  Deutsch  Shea  & 
Evans  and  Bernard  Hodes,  told  E&P  that 
neither  employment  advertisers  nor  their 
agencies  are  aware  of  the  potential  of 
many  of  the  non-metro  markets  as  a 
source  of  sorely  needed  technical  and 
managerial  skills  because  the  newspapers 
in  these  markets  have  yet  to  provide  them 
with  needed  information.  For  this  reason 
he  notes  that  a  major  metro  paper  could 
have  50%  of  its  classified  volume  in  help 
wanted  where  a  smaller  city  paper  would 
be  lucky  to  have  15%. 

“Despite  economic  problems  in  other 
categories  such  as  real  estate  and  auto¬ 
motive,”  Gordon  said,  “help  wanted  is 
showing  gains  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
because  of  the  ever  increasing  demand  in 
our  increasingly  complex,  technically 
oriented  society.” 

Another  hope  for  non-metro  papers  to 
realize  increased  employment  volume, 
Gordon  noted,  is  the  tendency  of  major 
corporations  to  move  out  into  the  hinter¬ 
lands.  Recent  legislation  attracted  many 
corporations  to  the  state  of  Delaware 
where  they  found  a  tax  haven. 

Because  recruiting  areas  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  proven  inventories  of  spe¬ 
cialized  personnel,  one  of  Gordon’s  ini¬ 
tial  projects  involves  setting  up  a  program 
in  which  the  nation’s  CAMs  will  cata¬ 
logue  the  major  industries  in  their  circula¬ 
tion  areas.  Ultimately,  Gordon  hopes  to 
provide  a  centralized  data  bank  of  such 
material  for  easy  access  via  computer  for 
recruitment  agencies  and  their  clients. 

“Because  the  employment  rolls  of  ma¬ 
jor  companies  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
flux  as  production  demands  change  with 
certain  staff  additions  and  subtractions 
always  taking  place,  the  employment  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  plants  are  a  valuble  recruitment 
medium.  Even  when  people  are  not  speci¬ 
fically  seeking  a  job,  they  read  classified 
help  wanted  ads,”  Gordon  said. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  NAB, 
financed  by  the  Newsprint  Informaton 
Bureau,  showed  46%  of  employed  people 
who  were  not  actively  seeking  a  job  but 
who  would  change  if  the  right  one  came 
20 


Ira  S.  Gordon 

along  read  a  recruitment  ad  in  a  typical 
week. 

A  series  of  Recruitment  Advertising 
Workshops  to  be  conducted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  is  Gordon’s  major 
current  priority.  It  will  be  geared  to  the 
recruitment  sales  person’s  needs  and  fea¬ 
ture  such  factors  as  developing  market 
data  concerning  available  types  of  per¬ 
sonnel  based  on  a  locale’s  industries,  tips 
on  getting  in  to  see  advertising  agency 
and  advertiser  recruitment  influences, 
combatting  competing  media,  etc. 

Radio,  according  to  Gordon,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  greater  competitive  threat  than  tv 
or  even  trade  magazines. 

“They  pitch  the  necessity  of  ‘frequen¬ 
cy’  and  manage  to  sell  schedules,  but  they 
can’t  compare  with  the  efficiency  of 
newspapers  as  they  have  neither  the  great 
‘drawing  card  of  the  classified  market 
place  principle  nor  the  ability  to  detail  the 
specifics  about  a  job  offer  that  is  the  crux 
of  a  recruitment  ad,”  said  Gordon. 

Gordon  believes  that  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  ‘Sunday  only’  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  enough  exposure  for  the  per¬ 
sonnel  hungry  recruiters. 

“They  should  place  constant  pressure 
in  the  marketplace  with  daily  ads  not  in 
the  classified  section  alone  but  in  sports, 
financial  and  women’s  pages  as  well  as 
ROP,”  he  said. 

He  also  believes  that  newspapers 
should  carry  more  editorial  geared  to  the 
job  seeker  and  the  working  environment. 

“Such  material  will  not  only  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  mature  individual  but  it  will 
attract  younger  readers  whose  primary 
problem  is  finding  a  suitable  job  slot. 
Editorial  of  this  type  also  serves  to  show 
the  potential  national  recruitment  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  paper’s  involvement  with 
their  problems,”  he  said. 


Gannett  expands 
marketing  unit 
in  ciassified 

The  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  last  week 
announced  the  appointment  of  Rosalie 
Hooke,  former  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Boston  Herald- American, 
to  the  newly -created  post  of  corporate 
director  of  classified  advertising. 

In  making  the  announcement,  John  E. 
Heselden,  president  of  the  Gannett 
Newspaper  Division,  explained  that  the 
expansion  of  the  newspaper  division 
marketing  department  (headed  by 
vicepresident/advertising  Mark  Arnold) 
will  aid  the  group  in  its  efforts  to  maintain 
classified  sales  growth.  The  category  cur¬ 
rently  brings  $200  million  annually  to  the 
corporation. 

In  her  newspaper  career,  Hooke  has 
been  sales  director  of  Roz  Hooke  Li¬ 
mited,  a  subsidiary  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers  in  London;  classified  sales  mana¬ 
ger  for  The  London  Evening  News;  and 
group  sales  manager  for  the  London 
Evening  Standard. 

Strategic  planner 
appointed  by  ACB 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau, 
Inc.,  the  administrator  of  cooperative 
advertising  plans,  newspaper  advertising 
research  and  tearsheet  verification,  has 
named  Phillip  Blecker  director  of 
strategic  planning. 

In  his  new  post,  Blecker  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  review,  investigation 
and  execution  of  special  projects  relating 
to  the  company’s  business,  according  to 
the  ACB. 

Before  joining  the  ACB,  Blecker  was 
vicepresident/data  processing  for  Pin¬ 
point  Marketing.  He  was  earlier  involved 
in  developing  information  and  control 
systems  for  Schlumberger  Limited,  Pratt 
&  Whitney  Aircraft  and  the  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

Harte-Hanks  names 
Information  director 

Peter  Blozis  has  been  named  corporate 
director,  coiporate  information  services, 
for  Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 

Blozis  will  oversee  operations  of  the 
corporate  computer  department  and 
work  with  line  and  staff  managers  to  de¬ 
velop  a  five-year  comprehensive  strategy 
for  meeting  the  computer  needs  of  all 
Harte-Hanks  companies. 

He  was  formerly  vicepresident  of  man¬ 
agement  information  services  for  H.J. 
Wilson  Co.,  Inc.,  a  Louisiana-based  cata¬ 
log  retailer  and  a  data  processing  manager 
for  Xerox  Corporation. 
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New  England 
national  up; 
local  down 

New  England  newspapers  continued  to 
suffer  declining  local  advertising  linage  in 
February,  but  the  losses  were  tempered 
by  a  strong  performance  in  national, 
according  to  the  New  England  Newspap¬ 
ers  Advertising  Bureau. 

Average  retail  ROP  linage  in  the  110 
publications  measured  by  the  NENAB 
was  off  nearly  8%  in  February  over  the 
same  month  in  1980.  And  classified, 
which  has  yet  to  swing  out  of  its  1980 
nosedive,  was  down  13%. 

National,  on  the  other  hand,  climbed 
22%  in  February.  The  NENAB  reports;^ 
that  the  “extremely  good  showing”  re¬ 
sulted  as  “cigarette  linage  began  in  ear¬ 
nest.” 

Preprints,  which  have  shown  dramatic 
growth  over  the  past  10  years  in  New 
England,  were  up  only  modestly  in 
February  and  activity  in  the  category 
appears  to  have  levelled  off  over  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year. 

The  NENAB  is  concerned  over  dis¬ 
turbing  signals  triggered  by  classified  per¬ 
formance  this  year.  It  believes  that  classi¬ 
fied's  problems  appear  to  be  worsening  as 
help- wanted,  a  major  classification  to 
many  newspapers,  has  weakened. 

It  wasn’t  all  bad  news  for  31  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  which  showed  gains  in 
retail  ROP  linage  in  February.  But  the 
NENAB  points  out  that  those  gains  likely 
reflect  local  economic  conditions  and  the 
results  of  special  February  promotions. 

Esiy  exec  moves 
to  Fahlgren  &  Ferriss 

Donald  H.  Rice,  formerly  Senior 
Vicepresident  at  William  Esty  Company, 
New  York,  has  accepted  a  senior  man¬ 
agement  postion  with  Fahlgren&  Ferriss, 
Inc.,  of  Cincinnati.  Rice  has  joined  the 
company  as  Senior  vicepresdent,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  supervising  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Ashland  Oil  and  Valvoline 
accounts. 

Rice  has  held  various  posts  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  SSC&B  and  Esty,  and  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  ranged  across  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  business,  with  concentration  in 
consumer  packaged  goods  products.  His 
account  responsibilities  have  included 
Kraft,  Life,  Ken-L-Ration,  R.J.R. 
Foods,  Breck,  Noxema  and  Alberto  Cul¬ 
ver.  Most  recently,  at  the  William  Esty 
Co.,  he  was  responsible  for  the  full  line  of 
Magnavox  consumer  electronic  products 
and  directed  that  company's  launch  of  the 
video  disc  player.  He  began  his  career  in 
advertising  brand  management  at  Pro¬ 
duct  &  Gamble. 
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Ad-ventures 


Charboneau  pitches  Plain  Dealer  to  carriers 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  signed  Cleveland  Indian  outfielder  Joe 
Charboneau  to  pitch  the  merits  of  being  a  Plain  Dealer  carrier  to  young 
people. 

Charboneau,  the  American  League's  1980  Rookie  of  the  Year,  will  be 
featured  in  full  page,  in-paper  ads;  radio  spots;  and  at  recruitment  events. 
The  newspaper  is  also  considering  the  development  of  television  spots. 

The  ads  point  out  that  Charboneau,  in  need  of  a  new  pair  of  sneakers, 
began  his  working  career  as  a  frog  salesman.  He  later  moved  on  to  the 
newspaper  business,  becoming  a  carrier  in  his  home  town  of  Santa  Clara, 
California.  “Being  a  carrier,”  he  recalls,  “was  steadier  employment.” 

The  campaign  was  created  by  Nelson  Stem  Advertising  of  Cleveland. 

Newsweek  to  run  ads  in  12  markets 

Newsweek  this  week  broke  a  major  new  advertising  campaign  which 
includes  newspapers  in  12  major  markets  in  its  media  plan. 

Created  by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  the  campaign  uses  network  televi¬ 
sion  supported  by  radio,  newspaper  and  magazine  spreads,  and  newspap¬ 
er  pages.  The  television  ads,  which  are  narrated  by  Orsen  Wells,  will  air 
on  network  news  magazine  programming  (60  Minutes;  20120;  and  the 
CBS  Morning  News),  with  additional  spot  buys  planned  for  major  mar¬ 
kets.  Newspaper  ads  are  planned  for  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Dallas,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco. 

In  both  broadcast  and  print,  the  campaign  centers  around  journalism, 
stressing  the  magazine's  newsgathering  and  reporting  capabilities  and 
highlighting  its  roster  of  columnists  and  critics. 

New  firm  in  college  couponing  effort 

With  current  estimates  of  college  consumers’  annual  buying  power  mn- 
ning  in  the  $20  billion  range,  a  flurry  of  activity  among  marketers  in¬ 
terested  in  reaching  that  populaton  segment  has  developed. 

A  new  firm,  called  Campus  Coupons,  plans  to  mn  four-color,  free¬ 
standing  coupon  inserts  in  college  newspapers  with  an  estimated  total 
reach  of  2.5  million  18  to  24  year-olds.  The  Chicago  based  firm  plans  to 
launch  the  program  in  September. 

The  idea  has  drawn  participation  from  at  least  one  major  coupon 
advertiser  —  Lever  Brothers.  Advertisers  are  offered  category  exclusiv¬ 
ity  in  the  insert  program. 

Firm  to  probe  future  of  inserts 

The  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc.  plans  to  team  up  with 
Strategic  Futures,  Inc.,  a  New  York-based  consulting  and  research  firm, 
to  perform  a  major  market  research  project  investigating  the  future  of 
newspaper  inserts,  their  growth  sales  potential  and  potential  production 
requirements  and  changes  expected  in  the  future. 

The  final  report  will  investigate  the  U.S.  market  for  newspaper  inserts 
over  a  five  year  period  from  1981  through  1985.  It  will  examine  segments 
of  the  total  market  (general  merchandise,  specialty  retailing,  food,  etc.) 
and  will  evaluate  the  media  mix  concept  as  well  as  the  role  of  inserts  in  a 
company's  media  decisions,  their  timing,  physical  characteristics  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  role  of  the  printer  and  printer  selection,  production  character¬ 
istics  (including  prepress  press  inserting  in  the  future)  and  distribution. 

The  objectives  of  the  study  are  to  provide  planning  guidance  for  prin¬ 
ters,  paper  companies  and  other  graphic  arts  product  manufacturers.  It 
may  also  serve  as  a  barometer  of  potential  future  trends  in  inserts  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

World’s  Fair  account  to  O&M 

The  1982  World’s  Fair,  which  is  to  be  staged  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  from 
May  through  October,  has  shifted  its  $6  million  advertising  account  from 
McCann- Erickson,  New  York  to  Ogilvy  &  Mather,  New  York. 

—  Gloede 
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Canadian  Press  accused 
of  censoring  news  stories 


The  Canadian  Press,  the  national  news 
agency  of  Canada,  censors  news  stories 
that  might  reflect  adversely  on  the  news¬ 
papers  that  own  it,  a  pair  of  CP  employees 
told  a  special  government  commission  in¬ 
vestigating  the  concentration  of  group 
newspaper  ownership  in  that  country. 

The  same  government  commission  was 
told  by  Claude  Masson,  editor-in-chief  of 
Le  Soleil,  that  the  French-language  ser¬ 
vice  of  The  Canadian  Press  is  “never 
satisfactory,”  even  though  some  news¬ 
papers  pay  as  much  as  $250,000  a  year  for 
its  services. 

Gordon  McIntosh,  who  works  out  of 
CP’s  central  news  distribution  center  in 
Toronto,  and  David  Issac,  employed  in 
the  Toronto  office  of  Broadcast  J^ews,  a 
CP  subsidiary,  cited  three  examples  of 
CP  being  protective  towards  its  members. 

Two  examples  involved  stories  relat¬ 
ing  to  Thomson  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  which 
owns  40  of  the  1 10  newspapers  served  by 
CP,  and  the  third  related  to  the  Toronto 
Star. 

Issac  and  McIntosh  said  CP  carried 
only  a  three-paragraph  story  last  year  on 
a  strike  at  the  Thomson-owned  Oshawa 
Times.  They  said  the  story  ignored  a 
speech  made  at  a  rally  by  the  president  to 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labor.  The  speech 
was  critical  of  the  Thomson  organization. 

The  pair  of  journalists  said  that  under  a 
co-operative  arrangement,  the  Toronto 
Globe  made  a  complete  copy  of  its  leng¬ 
thy  story  on  the  rally  available  to  CP,  but 
after  a  debate  among  CP  editors,  it  was 
decided  that  only  three-paragraphs  would 
run  on  the  national  wire. 

The  journalists  said  another  story  on 
the  strike  reported  that  the  employees 
v/ere  seeking  wage  parity  with  employees 
of  the  Sudbury  Star,  another  Thomson 
paper,  but  reference  to  Sudbury  being  a 
Thomson  paper  was  removed  from  the 
story  by  a  CP  editor. 

“Staffers  were  told  by  an  editor  that 
someone  at  Thomson  had  complained  of 
always  seeing  the  company’s  name  in  CP 
stories,”  the  journalists  said  in  a  brief 
read  to  the  commission. 

A  third  case  described  how  CP  delayed 
for  12  hours  carrying  a  story  about  pro¬ 
vincial  labor  department  specialists  in¬ 
vestigating  whether  a  series  of  birth  de¬ 
fects  in  children  of  women  employees  of 
the  Star  were  related  to  radiation  from 
video  display  terminals  at  the  paper.  The 
pair  claimed  that  while  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Company  carried  the  story, 
Canadian  Press  waited  until  the  next  day 
to  see  what  type  of  story  the  Star  itself 
would  run. 

“Until  some  months  ago,  we  couldn’t 
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even  say  Thomson  was  a  newspaper 
chain,  it  was  a  newspaper  group,”  said 
McIntosh.  He  indicated  that  the  word 
chain  was  regarded  as  having  a  negative 
connotation. 

Discussing  the  French-language  ser¬ 
vice  of  Canadian  Press,  Le  Soleil  editor 
Masson  said,  “It  responds  only  in  part  to 
our  needs  —  it’s  never  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  there  aren’t  enough  journalists 
working  for  the  French  service.” 

Masson  said  Le  Soliel  has  a  circulation 
of  136,000  and  devotes  between  20%  and 
25%  of  its  news  space  to  stories  from  the 
French-language  Canadian  service.  This 
is  done,  he  said,  despite  the  service’s  in¬ 
adequacies. 

The  Canadian  Press  is  owned  by  1 10 
member  newspapers  across  Canada,  but 
this  includes  only  nine  French-language 
dailies  in  Quebec  and  one  each  in  Ottawa 
and  Monction,  New  Brunswick.  Masson 
said  the  reason  more  French  language 
material  is  not  provided,  in  his  opinion,  is 
that  such  a  small  number  of  French- 
language  dailies  are  represented  in  Cana¬ 
dian  Press.  “We  are  in  a  minority  posi¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Another  French-language  newspaper 
executive,  Lionel  Dalpe,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  La  Tribune  in  Sherbrooke  (out¬ 
side  of  Montreal),  shared  Masson’s  senti¬ 
ments. 

Commission  member  Borden  Spears 
said  the  commission  was  told  by  leaders 
of  the  union  which  represents  Canadian 
Press’s  editorial  employees  in  Quebec 
that  more  funds  would  be  required  to  im¬ 
prove  the  French  service. 

“If  the  members  contributed  more 
money,  I  imagine  more  journalists  would 
be  hired,”  Dalpe  said.  “I’m  certain  we 
would  get  a  better  service  if  there  were 
more  journalists  at  La  Press  Cana- 
dienne.” 

A  third  newspaper  executive.  Serge 
Cote,  editor-in-chief  of  Le  Journal  de 
Quebec,  criticized  the  sports  coverage 
provided  by  Canadian  Press.  “It’s  just 
not  hot  enough,”  he  said. 

Further  criticism  of  Canadian  Press 
came  from  Jean-Francois  Lepine,  presi¬ 
dent  of  La  Federation  Professionnelle  des 
Joumalistes  du  Quebec.  Lapine  told  the 
commission  that  Canadian  Press’s  repor¬ 
ters  “are  faced  from  day  to  day  with 
budget  cuts  since  the  newspaper  chains 
began  planning  the  closing  of  their  mem¬ 
ber  dailies.” 

Canadian  Press  is  the  latest  organiza¬ 
tion  to  come  under  fire  during  the  news¬ 
paper  hearings.  The  Thomson,  Southam 
and  Irving  newspaper  groups  have  also 
been  severely  criticized  by  newsmen  and 


members  of  the  general  public  at  earlier 
hearings. 

The  special  commission  was  formed  by 
the  federal  government  after  the  simul¬ 
taneous  closings  August  27,  1980  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal  by  Thomson  and  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune  by  Southam.  The  clos¬ 
ings  left  Southam’ s  Ottawa  Citizen  as  the 
only  daily  there  and  Thomson’s  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  as  the  only  daily  in  that  city. 

At  a  recent  commission  hearing,  the 
former  financial  controller  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal  said  it  cost  the  Thomson  news¬ 
paper  chain  more  to  close  the  paper  last 
August  than  the  estimated  cost  of  saving 
it. 

Alex  Binkley,  a  reporter  at  Canadian 
Press’  Ottawa  bureau  told  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  while  CP’s  member  newspapers 
generally  enjoy  “champagne  profits,” 
their  contributions  to  CP  “amount  to  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  beer  money.”  He  said  this 
forces  the  wire  service  to  cut  comers  in 
its  operations. 

Binkley  said  because  of  budget  restric¬ 
tions,  an  Ottawa  reporter  for  CP  was 
asked  to  cover  by  telephone  the  visit  of 
four  Canadian  cabinet  ministers  to 
Mexico. 

In  another  case,  he  said,  the  agency’s 
medical  reporter  could  not  go  to  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association  conven¬ 
tion  because  of  a  lack  of  resources  by  the 
wire  service. 

The  Canadian  Press  foreign  staff  has 
also  been  trimmed  to  five  or  six  from  11, 
Binkley  said. 

iK  * 

In  other  testimony  at  the  commission 
hearings,  the  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Star  admitted  that  his  paper  played  down 
a  story  about  the  takeover  of  a  rival  chain 
of  Toronto-area  weeklies  last  month. 

Beland  Honderich  said,  however,  that 
placing  the  story  on  page  eight  of  the 
newspaper’s  fourth  section  was  not  done 
with  his  knowledge  and  he  could  not  er 
plain  why  the  story  was  buried. 

Commission  chairman  Tom  Kent  had 
suggested  that  the  Toronto  Star  deliber¬ 
ately  played  down  the  story  so  as  not  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  commission 
investigation  into  newspaper  group  own¬ 
ership. 

“If  we  made  an  error  in  underplaying 
the  story  then  I  must  accept  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  that,”  Honderich  said. 

Kent  also  pointed  out  that  the  Star 
story  had  left  out  some  important  details 
which  were  carried  in  a  front  page  story 
by  the  other  Toronto  daily.  He  asked 
Honderich  if  reporters  were  pulled  off  the 
story. 

“Not  to  my  knowledge,”  Honderich 
said. 

Jim  Young  told  the  commission  that  the 
Ottawa  Journal  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
aggressive  recovery  plan  aimed  at  closing 
the  circulation  gap  with  its  competitor, 
the  Ottawa  Citizen,  when  Thomson 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  ASNE 


□  In  gathering  the  news  with  fairness, 
objectivity,  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

□  In  presenting  the  news  with  good  taste, 
clarity,  dignity  and  integrity. 

□  In  listening  to  the  community  and  serving 
its  unique  information  needs. 

□  In  attracting  and  developing  the  very  best 
professional  talent 

□  In  delegating  responsibility,  motivating  and 
supporting  this  staff  in  every  way. 

□  In  responding  to  staff  suggestions,  ideas 
and  recommendations. 

□  In  recognizing  the  importance  of  common 
sense  and  humor. 

□  In  remembering  there  is  always  room  to  do 
better. 


Oganmett 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES  WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 


Lincoln  Tower;  Rochester,  New  York  14604,  716/546-8600 


Investigative 
advice  given 

By  Cheryl  Fish 

In  1953, 1.  F.  Stone  began  to  publish  a 
weekly  newspaper,  reaching  a  small  fac¬ 
tion  with  his  biting  criticism  of  the 
McCarthy  proceedings. 

Rejected  by  fellow  reporters  in  the 
National  Press  Club,  Stone  worked  on  his 
own,  devouring  documents  and  on-the- 
record  reports,  turning  out  insightful 
pieces  over  the  years  on  Vietnam  and  the 
Civil  Rights  movement. 

Today,  Stone’s  column  is  syndicated, 
but  his  tradition  of  thorough  and  consci¬ 
entious  reporting  can  be  carried  out  by 
reporters  who  take  a  good  look  at  what’s 
available  to  them  and  keep  a  historical 
perspective  in  mind. 

According  to  Stone,  all  reporters  are 
investigators,  but  the  good  ones  do  not 
fail  to  understand  the  past.  “Not  to 
understand  it  is  not  to  understand  the 
mind,”  Stone  said.  He  and  other  repor¬ 
ters  spoke  at  the  First  Annual  Student 
Conference  on  Investigative  Reporting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  sponsored  by  Ralph 
Nader’s  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive 
Law. 

Nader  and  several  of  the  reporters 
praised  Stone’s  patient  and  constant  sur¬ 
vey  of  Washington  testimony.  “He  read 
in  a  town  where  hundreds  of  pages  are 
overlooked,”  Nader  said. 

Gaining  insight  from  such  documents. 
Stone  knew  his  subjects  and  probed 
further.  But  as  a  reporter,  he  sees  the 
primary  responsibility  “not  to  defame  or 
dig  up  dirt  as  we  tend  to  do,  but  to  provide 
understanding.” 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  show  the  public 
how  the  “system”  operates.  “The  sys¬ 
tem  can  hurt  us  worse  than  some 
crooks,”  said  reporter  Dan  Morgan  of  the 
Wasington  Post. 

In  a  panel  talk  on  business  and  econo¬ 
mic  reporting,  Morgan  cited  a  story  large¬ 
ly  ignored  by  the  press.  The  radial  tire, 
invented  in  France  during  the  1940s  and 
the  superior  tire  at  the  time,  was  not  being 
developed  by  American  companies. 
Americans  used  inferior  tires  that  wore 
out  more  frequently.  In  the  early  70s 
when  gas  prices  began  to  rise  drastically, 
Americans  demanded  a  better  tire,  but 
nothing  was  available  except  imported 
tires. 

“It’s  the  same  problem  as  with  auto¬ 
mobiles,”  Morgan  said,  “a  great  example 
of  how  the  economics  story  affects  mil¬ 
lions.  The  American  public  was  denied 
the  best.” 

The  power  of  the  big  corporation  also 
needs  to  be  exposed  and  examined  close¬ 
ly,  said  Morton  Mintz,  another  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  reporter.  “When  was  the  last 
time  you  saw  corporate  crime  mentioned 
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reporting 
to  students 

in  a  column  by  Joseph  Kraft,  George 
Will,  James  Reston  or  Evans  and 
Novak?”  Mintz  asked. 

He  cited  several  examples  of  corporate 
fraud  and  misconduct  that  were  down¬ 
played  or  ignored,  including  one  big  cor¬ 
poration  fined  over  $1  million  for  dump¬ 
ing  chemicals  and  falsifying  the  amounts 
it  dumped.  This  story  was  given  a  mere 
four  paragraphs  in  the  Post. 

Mintz  is  especially  concerned  with  the 
apparent  prominence  of  corporate  power 
in  this  administration.  “An  individual  has 
little  chance  of  getting  laws  rewritten  to 
condone  his  crime,  but  a  corporation  is  in 
a  position  to  determine  whether  its  con¬ 
duct  will  be  classified  criminal  or  illegal  to 
begin  with,”  he  said. 

The  corporation,  Mintz  said,  hires  ex¬ 
pensive  lawyers  and  gives  large  campaign 
contributions  while  committing  irrational 
crimes.  “They’re  sublime  and  indifferent 
to  whom  the  victims  are.” 

Mintz  and  Morgan  suggest  that  repor¬ 
ters  look  deeply  into  the  roles  and  struc¬ 
tures  of  companies,  examining  what 
stakes  and  benefits  exist  in  each  situa¬ 
tion.  “The  corporation  doesn’t  serve  the 
public  unless  guided  to  do  so,”  Mintz 
said. 

James  Ridgeway,  a  columnist  for  the 
Village  Voice,  outlined  a  plan  for  repor¬ 
ters  to  follow  in  their  own  communities. 

He  feels  it’s  important  for  newspapers 
to  take  an  active  role  in  informing  the 
community  on  issues  ranging  from  cancer 
to  El  Salvador. 

“Look  into  the  causes  in  the  area — 
make  a  cancer  map.  Try  to  implement 
cancer  queries  in  conjunction  with  doc¬ 
tors  and  hospitals,”  he  said.  For  know¬ 
ledge  on  El  Salvador,  speak  to  natives, 
historians  and  examine  motives  for 
American  business  in  Latin  America. 
“It’s  imperative  communities  know 
what’s  happening.  Some  kind  of  draft  will 
come  up.” 

♦  *  * 

Reporting  techniques  and  ethics  of  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting,  vital  in  establishing 
trust  and  credibility,  were  discussed  at 
length. 

Joseph  Treaster,  a  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter,  goes  to  an  interview  as  a  “sym¬ 
pathetic  listener,”  giving  an  official  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  without  compromis¬ 
ing  his  own  position.  He  also  marks  his 
notes  when  he  believes  a  lie  is  being  told 
and  goes  back  over  the  point  to  give  his 
interviewee  another  chance.  He  tries  to 
get  any  off  the  record  remarks  on  the 
record. 

Going  undercover,  most  of  the  repor¬ 
ters  agreed,  is  all  right  as  long  as  it  is 
carefully  scrutinized  as  in  the  case  of  the 
“Mirage,”  an  undercover  bar  used  by 


Chicago  Sun-Times  reporters  as  afront  to 
expose  corruption. 

But  to  “misrepresent  yourself  as  a  cop 
or  someone  other  than  a  reporter  is  un¬ 
ethical,”  said  Les  Whitten,  an  associate 
of  columnist  Jack  Andersn. 

How  much  information  should  a  repor¬ 
ter  share  with  law  enforcement  sources? 
As  little  as  possible,  said  Whitten, 
although  he  admitted  he  has  given  up 
stories  for  better  ones. 

Abscam  prosecutor 
sought  to  ban  book 

Fearing  charges  by  defense  attorneys 
that  it  would  create  adverse  publicity 
which  might  hinder  U.S.  Senator  Harri¬ 
son  A.  Williams’  right  to  a  fair  trial, 
Abscam  prosecutor  Thomas  Puccio 
attempted  to  get  Newsday  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  Bob  Greene  to  delay  the  re¬ 
lease  of  his  book  on  the  Abscam  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Puccio  contacted  Greene  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  delay  the  release  of  his 
book.  The  Sting  Man:  Inside  Abscam 
(E.P.  Dutton  Co.),  but  Greene  told  him 
no  dice. 

The  book  is  a  biography  of  Melvin 
Weinberg,  convicted  swindler  who 
helped  the  FBI  run  the  operation  that  has 
led  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  six 
government  officials  thus  far.  In  the 
book,  Weinberg  talks  about  how  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  set  up  and  how  it  progres¬ 
sed.  There  is  a  chapter  detailing  Senator 
Williams  involvement. 

Greene  said  the  book  was  written  so  it 
would  be  timed  to  reach  the  book  stores 
following  the  last  trial  of  an  Abscam  de¬ 
fendant.  The  final  trial,  that  of  Senator 
Williams,  was  supposed  to  begin  in  mid- 
February  and  the  book  was  scheduled  to 
be  released  in  mid-March.  The  defense, 
however,  asked  for  a  postponement  and 
the  Williams  trial  did  not  begin  until 
March  31. 

Greene  said  by  then,  the  book  was 
already  in  publication  and  scheduled  for 
distribution. 

Greene  said  he  told  Puccio  even  if  the 
trial  were  going  on  when  the  book  were 
released,  the  jury  had  been  ordered  not  to 
read  anything  about  the  case.  Also,  said 
Greene,  one  story  on  the  trial,  appearing 
in  the  New  York  News  would  reach  more 
people  in  New  York  City  than  his  book 
would. 

Puccio  also  contacted  CBS-tv  and 
asked  that  it  delay  the  April  12  airing  of  a 
60  Minutes  segment  on  the  FBI’s  Abscam 
operation  until  the  end  of  the  Williams 
trial.  Like  Greene,  CBS  also  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  George  Pratt 
said  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  book  or  with  the  airing  of 
the  tv  program. 
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WINNERS 
run  with  Field! 

...and  are  we  proud  of 

Johnny  Hart  for  B.C.,  Tom  K.  Ryan  for  Tumbleweeds  and 
Johnny  Hart  and  Brant  Parker  for  The  Wizard  of  Id. 


When  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  convenes  on  April  20  for  the  annual  Reuben  Awards 
Banquet,  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  memory  that  all  three  nominees  for  Best  Humor  Strip  are  from 
th©  S3rn©  syndicdt© 

Our  congratulations  to  the  creators  JOHNNY  HART,  TOM  K.  RYAN,  and  BRANT  PARKER,  as 
well  as  to  the  hundreds  of  fine  newspapers  that  have  carried  their  strips  during  the  past  two 
decades. 


NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 


HEADQUARTERS:  1703  KAISER  AVE.,  P.O.  BOX  19620.  IRVINE,  CA  92714  • 
CHICAGO:  401  NORTH  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO,  IL  60611  •  312/321-2227 
NEW  YORK:  30  EAST  42ND  ST..  NEW  YORK.  NY  10017  •  212/682-5560 


714/549-8700 


A  DIVISION  OF  FIELD  ENTERPRISES,  INC  | 


Candid  advice 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


man  crossing  Times  Square  in  5  o’clock 
traffic.  “It’s  partly  luck,  and  partly 
skill.’’ 

“Please,  no  old  sayings  and  cliches,’’ 
he  said.  “Let  us  have  some  new  sayings 
and  cliches.’’ 

Kilpatrick,  also  the  keynote  speaker  at 
Journalism  Week’s  Editorial  Excellence 
Awards  ceremony  told  that  audience  that 
the  robustness  of  the  press  could  be 
seriously  jeopardized  by  juries  who  hand 
out  millions  in  libel  damages. 

Kilpatrick  said  he  was  not  defending 
Penthouse  or  the  National  Enquirer, 
which  a  jury  recently  decreed  should  pay 
$1.6  million  to  actress  Carol  Burnett  in  a 
libel  action.  He  said  he  was  worried  that 
the  effect  of  big  money  awards  “will  be  to 
chill  editorial  policies  in  smaller  papers 
across  the  count^^’’ 

Kilpatrick  said  the  courts  have  been 
making  it  difficult  to  report  on  public  fi¬ 
gures,  have  sent  reporters  to  jail  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  reveal  confidential  sources  and,  in 
some  cases,  have  cut  off  the  right  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  government  and  court  informa¬ 
tion. 

However,  “In  criminal  cases,  we  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  have  rights,’’  he 
said.  “The  accused  has  rights  also. 

“When  we  in  the  media  publish  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  criminal  case  that  has  not  gone 
to  trial,  we  are  treading  on  very  delicate 
ground,’’  he  said. 

Kilpatrick  said  in  any  battle  between 
the  First  Amendment,  which  guarantees 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  which  provides  for  a  free 
and  impartial  trial,  “we  (in  the  media)  are 
going  to  be  bounced  out  every  time.’’ 

“I  will  go  for  the  free  press,  but  there  is 
also  a  case  that  can  be  made  for  an  impar¬ 
tial  trial,’’  he  said. 

Pulls  few  punches 

Isaacs,  who  formerly  served  as  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
“editor-in-residence, ’’  pulled  few  pun¬ 
ches  in  telling  the  Jacksonville  editors 


and  writers  to  “keep  your  natural  bias 
from  tainting  your  judgment.’’ 

Isaacs  said  there  appeared  to  be  a 
tendency  for  newspaper  staffs  to  give  its 
judgment  higher  ethics  than  manage¬ 
ment. 

“Isn’t  this  kind  of  judgment  unethical? 
Only  your  motives  are  pure  and  noble?’’ 
he  asked. 

Isaacs  said  it  was  the  lack  of  ongoing 
training  that  was  hurting  today’s  news 
industry. 

“And  today’s  hiring  is  awful,’’  he  said. 
“No  one  should  be  hired  without  an  all¬ 
day  examination.  That  means  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner.  I  say  the  only  two 
things  you  can  hire  are  brains  and  char¬ 
acter.” 

Professor  Garcia,  who  works  as  a  de¬ 
sign  consultant  with  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Latin  America,  said: 

“The  average  reader  can  survive  with¬ 
out  your  paper.  Face  that  first.  So  prom¬ 
ote,  promote  (the  inside  contents).  Some¬ 
one  said  we  need  to  give  the  reader  a 
Sunday  paper  each  day.  You  promote  on 
Sunday,  but  you  don’t  do  it  daily. 

“Your  design  must  not  only  attract,  but 
be  functional.  It  must  be  one  you  can  live 
with.  Pay  attention  to  the  content. 

Garcia  said  he  was  not  a  “miracle 
worker.” 

“If  I  had  the  formula,  I  would  not  be 
teaching.  I  would  be  dispensing  the  for¬ 
mula  all  over  the  country.  You  have  to 
have  the  cake  before  you  put  any  icing  on 
it. 

“News  is  not  something  that  has  to 
burst  in  front  of  your  eyes,  or  bum  in 
front  of  you.  If  papers  only  knew  all  they 
had  to  do  was  select  two  types  of  heads, 
one  for  headlines  and  one  for  masts,  they 
could  save  a  lot  of  consulting  costs.” 

Garcia  said  he  thought  a  lot  of  what 
editors  get  rid  of  is  what  they  get  tired  of. 

“I  once  told  a  editor  who  has  been 
married  and  divorced  three  times, 
‘You’re  tired  of  it.  But  to  those  getting 
married  for  the  first  time,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant’.” 

Two  Times-Union  editors,  who  headed 
a  team  of  copy  editors  that  produced  a 


special  eight-page  Section  on  the  release' 
of  52  American  hostages  from  Iran,  won 
top  honors  and  $1 ,000  at  the  awards  cere¬ 
mony. 

Times-Union  news  editor  Joe  Bullard 
and  T-U  planning  editor  Mary  Kress  were 
each  given  $500  in  two  separate  awards 
for  the  Jan.  21  section  that  publisher  J.  J. 
Daniel  said  “was  brilliantly  conceived.” 

Also  winning  awards,  and  $500  checks, 
were: 

— ^Jacksonville  Journal  reporter  Bmce 
Horovitz,  for  general  reporting 

— T-U  education  writer  Margo  C. 
Pope,  for  specialized  reporting. 

— ^T-U  reporter  Pat  Yack,  for  feature 
writing. 

— ^Journal  reporter  Lloyd  Brown  and 
T-U  editorial  cartoonist  Ed  Gamble,  for 
commentary. 

— ^T-U/Joumal  photographer  Gary  Par¬ 
ker,  for  photojournalism. 

— ^T-U  city  editor  Paul  Harral  accepted 
the  award  for  the  T-U  editors  and  his  staff 
for  special  achievement  in  putting  out  a 
special  section  on  Black  Jacksonville. 


As  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate 
considers  an  absolute  shield  bill,  a  Boston 
Herald  American  reporter  still  faces  a  jail 
term  for  refusing  to  disclose  sources  even 
though  the  trial  he  was  involved  with  has 
ended  in  an  acquittal. 

The  legislature’s  Judiciary  Committee, 
by  a  ten  to  four  vote,  approved  a  bill 
which  would  provide  total  protection  to 
print,  radio  and  television  reporters.  Ex¬ 
tending  to  unpublished  material,  the  bill 
states  that  with  no  exceptions,  reporters 
need  not  disclose  sources  to  courts  or  any 
other  government  body  with  subpoena 
power. 

Shield  legislation  has  been  filed  and  de¬ 
feated  in  Massachusetts  for  the  past 
several  years.  Last  year,  a  modified  bill — 
which  would  have  made  reporters  divulge 
sources  to  prevent  a  threat  to  human  life, 
or  to  prevent  a  specific  felony — died  in 
the  State  Senate. 

Despite  the  acquittal  of  accused 
murderer  Edward  R.  Kopacz,  Jr.,  the 
contempt  of  court  finding  against  Herald 
American  reporter  Paul  W.  Corsetti  still 
stands.  Corsetti  claimed  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  in  refusing  to  answer  a  pro¬ 
secutor’s  questions  about  an  interview 
with  Kopacz,  which  quoted  the  defen¬ 
dant  as  confessng  he  was  present  during 
the  murder. 

A  90-day  prison  sentence  for  contempt 
has  been  stayed  pending  Corsetti’s 
appeal  to  the  state’s  Appeals  Court. 
Kopacz’ s  lawyer  has  suggested  that  the 
contempt  finding  be  set  aside. 

The  Middlesex  County  District  Attor¬ 
ney  who  wanted  Corsetti  jailed  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  disclose  sources  has  not  decided 
whether  to  drop  the  contempt  action. 
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What  do  Joseph  Albright, 
William  Hallstrom,  Betsy  Poller  and 
Louis  Salome  have  in  common? 


Joseph  Albright 

They  all  have  been  honored 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  1980. 

And  they  all  work  for  Cox 
Newspapers. 

Albright,  correspondent  in  the 
Cox  Newspapers  Washington 
bureau,  has  won  Sigma  Delta 
Chi's  award  for  Washington  Cor¬ 
respondence.  His  series,  "The 
Message  Gap,"  explained  the 
complex  and  secret  world  of  the 
nation's  early-warning  system 
against  nuclear  attack.  The 
judges  commented,  "In  a  series 
free  of  sensationalism,  Mr.  Albright 


lays  out  the  hard  truths  about 
national  security  in  a  high-tech¬ 
nology  age"  Albright  has  won 
the  award  in  two  of  the  last 
three  years. 

Hallstrom,  Poller  and  Salome 
comprise  the  editorial  board  of 


William  Hallstrom  Betsy  Poller 


The  Miami  News,  and  they  have 
won  the  SignrKi  Delta  Chi  award 
for  editorial  writing.  In  a  city  shak¬ 
en  by  racial  riots  and  an  uncon¬ 
trolled  influx  of  refugees,  the  trio,  in 
the  words  of  the  judges,  "forced 
the  community  to  deal  with  the 
problems  in  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and  helped  citizens 
replace  fear  and  emotion  with 
tolerance  and  intelligence." 

Albright.  Hallstrom.  Poller. 
Salome.  There  is  one  more  quality 
these  writers  have  in  common:  un¬ 
common  dedication  to  their  craft 
and  to  their  readers. 


Atlanta  Journal 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Austin  American-Statesman 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Dayton  Journal-Herald 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel 
Longview  Daily  News 
Longview  Morning  Jourrtal 
Lufkin  News 
Mesa  Tribune 
Miami  News 
Palm  Beach  Dally  News 
Palm  Bee  Dh  Post 
Palm  Beach  Times 
Port  Arthur  News 
Springfield  Daily  News 
Springfield  ^n 
Tempe  Daily  News 
Waco  Tribune-Herald 


Small  Mass,  daily 
cables  news  briefs 


North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript,  a 
12,600  P.M.  daily  began  an  experiment  in 
broadcasting  local  news  summaries  from 
noon  to  5  p.m.  via  cable  television  in  late 
October  and  has  recently  expanded  that 
broadcast  from  noon  to  5  a.m. 

Rodney  G.  Doherty,  editor  and  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  the  Transcript 
said  plans  for  the  broadcast  of  news  sum¬ 
maries  were  begun  in  October  after  the 
paper  had  participated  in  production  of  a 
public  service  program  on  tax  classifica¬ 
tion  with  the  local  radio  station  and  the 
cable  television  company,  Cox  Cable 
Berkshire. 

“It  was  the  first  time  in  my  four  years  at 
the  Transcript  I’d  had  a  chance  to  see 
how  television,  in  particular  the  cable 
network,  operated,”  Doherty  said,  “and 
it  seemed  a  rather  simple  operation  to  put 
news  summaries  on  the  local  cable  chan¬ 
nel  open  for  public  service.  John 
Kashynski,  general  manager  of  Cox 
Cable  Berkshire,  was  as  anxious  as  I  to 
put  local  news  on  television  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  soon  completed. 

“Not  having  extra  people  or  much 
money  to  invest  for  this  new  program, 
and  there  being  a  similar  situation  with 
the  cable  operation,  we  started  small. 
Each  day  we  would  input  five  ‘pages’  of 
local  news  on  the  VDT  and  take  the  print¬ 
out  of  those  pages  to  the  cable  office 
where  a  clerk  would  input  the  news. 
‘Pages’  in  this  case  are  eight  lines  of  copy, 
including  one  as  a  headline  that  indicates 
the  community  about  which  the  news  is 
being  reported,  and  the  remaining  seven 
lines  are  headlines  followed  by  one  or 
more  lines  of  text.  At  times  a  page  will  be 
dedicated  to  only  one  news  item. 

“We  soon  found  five  pages  was  not 
enough  and  expanded  to  10  per  day.  This 
usually  includes  up  to  five  or  six  pages  of 
news  from  the  12  communities  we  serve, 
one  from  our  living  and  lifestyle  pages, 
one  or  two  from  sports  and  one  or  two  on 
obituaries.  We  do  not  use  any  wire  copy. 

“Recently  we  expanded  the  broadcast 
from  the  original  noon  to  5  p.m.  to  noon  to 
S  a.m.  to  reach  a  greater  audience.  Initial¬ 
ly  the  idea  was  that  the  news  broadcasts 
would  be  teasers  for  the  daily,  but  they 
have  become  more  than  that  and  re¬ 
sponse  from  our  readers  is  favorable. 
Many  have  asked  to  be  able  to  see  the 
reports  during  the  evening.  We  are  also 
working  on  a  plan  to  put  new  copy  on  at  5 
a.m.  with  an  update  coming  by  noon  each 
day.  This  would  mean  we  would  have 
access  to,  and  be  broadcasting  local  news 
24  hours  a  day. 

“As  part  of  our  expansion  of  this  cable 
news  programming  the  cable  company  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  newsroom  micro¬ 


processors  that  allow  communications 
via  telephone  through  acoustic  couplers. 
The  modified  processors  will  allow  in¬ 
coming  or  outgoing  messages  from  sever¬ 
al  sources.  With  the  installation  of  this 
equipment  we  now  have  immediate  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  cable  company  by  transmitting 
the  news  reports  over  the  phone  to  an 
automatic  recorder.  The  next  step  is  a 
direct  access  system  for  live  input,  poss¬ 
ibly  through  a  buffered  or  delayed  trans¬ 
mission. 

“The  system  we  use  now  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  be  inexpensive  and  remotely 
operated  from  anywhere  there  is  a 
phone.” 

Doherty  said  the  Transcript,  published 
by  Berkshire  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  subsidi- 
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Photo  of  the  television  screen  on  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  1 980  when  the  transcript  began 
broadcasting  local  news  summaries. 

ary  of  Ingersoll  Newspapers,  would  be 
investigating  leasing  a  cable  channel  but 
those  plans  would  be  three  or  more  years 
down  the  road.  However,  live  or  taped 
news  programs  initiated  from  the  news¬ 
room  may  not  be  that  far  away  he  said. 

Otherwise,  Doherty  said.  For  a  small 
daily  newspaper  tucked  away  in  the 
northern  Berkshires  of  Massachusetts  to 
be  growing  in  its  use  of  cable  television  is 
an  exciting  development. 


Rodney  G.  Doherty,  editor  and  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Trans¬ 
cript  in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  inputs  news  summaries  for  cable  television  on  a 
microprocessor  installed  in  the  newsroom.  The  text  of  the  broadcasts  are 
transmitted  via  telephone  through  acoustic  couplers. 


INPA  establishes 
Pacific  Division 

Following  results  of  a  survey  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Pacific  area,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  plans  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  Pacific  Division  of  INPA. 

Respondents  from  members  and  non¬ 
members  of  INPA  were  enthusiastic  ab¬ 
out  an  INPA  conference  in  the  Pacific 
area.  Plans  call  for  the  first  conference  to 
be  held  in  March,  1982,  in  Sydney. 

Under  the  direction  of  Donald  B. 
Towles,  INPA  president  and  vicepresi¬ 


dent  public  affairs  of  the  Courier  Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  the  INPA  Pacific 
Division  will  become  a  reality  after  two 
years  of  planning.  The  Pacific  Division 
started  under  immediate  past  president 
Rikk  D.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  New 
Westminster  (B.C.)  Columbian. 

Australian  members  involved  in  the 
survey  and  preliminary  planning  included 
Jim  Lippelgoes,  ad  manager  of  Geelong 
Advertiser;  Ian  Jeffers,  assistant  to  the 
managing  director.  Gold  Coast  Bulletin; 
and  John  Sellars,  promotion  director.  Re¬ 
gional  Dailies  of  Australia  Limited. 

INPA  counts  more  than  1 ,400  members 
in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  35  countries 
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In  ’’Texaco’s  got  a 


into  clean  energy. 
It^s  electrifying!” 

—  Bob  Hope 


America’s  got  enough  coal  to  keep  your  lights  on  for  hundreds  of  years. 
And  lexaco’s  coal  gasification  process  could  mean 
you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  how  it  affects  the  environment. 


One  of  the  main  problems 
with  burning  coal  to  generate 
electricity  has  been,  of  course, 
to  burn  it  in  an  environmentally 
acceptable  manner. 

But  Texaco’s  developed  a 
process  to  turn  our  most 
plentiful  energy  resource  into 
clean-burning  fuel  gas  which 
can  be  used  to  produce  power 
for  generating  electricity 


We've  already  successfully 
proven  the  gasification  process  in 
small-scale  plants.  Now  Texaco 
is  working  with  other  companies 
and  organizations  to  build  a  large 
coal  gasification/electrical  gener¬ 
ating  plant  in  the  Mojave  Desert. 
It  will  turn  a  thousand  tons  of 
coal  a  day  into  electricity. 

Some  years  from  now, 
Texaco’s  investment  in  coal  gasifi¬ 


cation  technology  can  mean 
you’ll  have  the  electricity  you’ll 
need —and  without  worrying 
about  environmental  effects. 


You  can  trust  the  Star 
at  home,  at  work, 
or  in  your  car. 
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The  only  American  correspondent  to  interview  Bruce  Laingen  and  two  fellow 
captives  face-to-face  while  they  were  prisoners  at  the  Iranian  Foreign  Ministry 
was  Scripps  League  Washington  Bureau  Chief  Lee  Roderick.  Cultivating  inside 
sources  in  Iran  and  the  United  States  throughout  the  14-month  crisis,  Roderick 
learned  that  the  fate  of  the  hostages  awaited  the  results  of  the  American 


with  a  Yellow  Ribbon  Ending 


WELCOME 
BACK  Td' 
FREEDOM 


presidential  election.  He  dug  beneath  official  statements  from  both  Tehran  and 


Washington  to  reveal  the  startling  fact  that,  almost  to  the  very  end,  the  hostages 


were  controlled  by  the  militants  and  not  the  Iranian  government.  He  explained 


that  there  were  actually  dual  negotiations  —  public  bargaining  between  the 
Iranian  government  and  the  U.S.  and  between  the  Iranian  government  and  the 
militants  over  control  of  the  hostages.  He  reported  exclusively,  well  before  the 
change  at  the  White  House,  that  the  nightmare  for  the  captives  would  not  end 
during  Jimmy  Carter’s  presidency.  This  revelation  was  “on  the  mark”  and,  like  all 
reporting  by  Scripps  League,  it  told  the  real  story  behind  the  major  news  event 
of  the  day.  Scripps  League  reporters  daily  search  for  the  truth  from  Tehran  to 
Provo,  Utah  to  30  other  communities  —  well  beyond  PR  handouts  and 


government  pronouncements  —  to  report  the  real  story. 


Scripps  League  Newspapers 

Eagle  Hill  -  SRI,  Box  16B,  Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901 

San  Mateo,  California,  400  El  Camino  Real 
Washington,  D.C.,  1395  National  Press  Building 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  1236  Coast  Village  Road 
Spokane,  Washington,  West  601  Main  Street 


Newsroom  management  changes  in  San  Jose 
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A  restructuring  of  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  for  both  the  morning  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  the  afternoon  News 
after  the  retirement  of  News  managing 
editor  Frank  Bonanno  has  been 
announced  by  executive  editor  Robert  D. 
Ingle. 

Bonanno,  64,  retired  April  3,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  with  the  News  40  years  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  1 97 1 .  He  began  as  a  cub 
reporter  in  1941  after  graduation  from  San 
Jose  State  University.  During  World  War 
II  he  volunteered  for  the  ski  troops  and 
with  the  87th  Mountain  Infantry,  10th  In¬ 
fantry  Division  served  in  the  Aleutian  Is¬ 
lands  and  in  Europe. 

Ingle  announced  the  following  promo¬ 
tions: 

Robert  J.  Cochnar,  who  has  been 
associate  editor  of  the  Mercury  News, 


will  become  deputy  executive  editor  and 
also  serve  as  managing  editor  of  the 
News.  He  will  continue  responsibility  for 
the  feature  sections,  photography  and 
graphics  of  the  papers. 

John  K.  Baker,  Mercury  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  will  assume  a  more  direct  role  in  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  morning  paper’s  local, 
regional  and  state  coverage  and  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent.  Also,  he  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  sports  department 
and  Venture  section  of  the  papers. 

Jerry  Ceppos,  who  has  been  assistant 
managing  editor/news  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  joins  the  Mercury  as  associate 
editor.  He  will  oversee  national  and  fore¬ 
ign  coverage  including  copy  and  wire 
desks  and  have  responsibility  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Spectrum  section  and  the  business- 
news  departments  of  both  papers. 


Buckner 


Ceppos 


Cochnar 


Baker 


Robert  L.  Jones 


Robert  Letts  Jones,  former  officer  of 
Copley  Newspapers  in  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
died  March  18. 


Bonanno 


Jennie  Buckner,  features  editor  of  the 
Mercury  News,  will  become  assistant 
managing  editor/features,  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  number  of  sections  as  well  as 
California  Today  magazine,  syndicated 
features  and  comics. 


UNDERWRITER? 

Insurance  is  a  confusing  business  .  .  .  especially  so  since  the 
language  we  use  in  it  very  often  means  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  to  non-insurance  people.  To  us,  an  underwriter  is  someone 
that  evaluates  risks.  To  others  . . .  who  knows? 

If  you’re  working  on  a  story  on  insurance .  . .  and  need  to  plug 
into  “our”  language  .  . .  give  us  a  call.  If  it’s  personal  insurance 
—auto,  home,  life,  boat— chances  are  we  can  help  you  come  up 
with  a  translation  that  everyone  can  understand. 


Media  Information  Service 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
Phone:  309-662-2625 
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the  move  is  to 
the  fastest  growing  news  wire 


Expanded  coverage — worldwide 

KNT,  the  fastest  growing  news  wire— now  in  119  daily  newspapers— has  access  to 
the  files  of  20  foreign  correspondents  on  five  continents.  Among  them  are  Richard 
Ben  Kramer,  1979  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  (now  based  in  Rome);  Shirley  Christian 
(whose  files  from  El  Salvador  won  the  George  K.  Polk  Award  this  year);  Ray  Moseley 
in  Nairobi  and  Timothy  McNulty  in  Peking.  In  addition,  roving  correspondents  Guy 
Gugliotta  and  Ronald  Yates  move  with  the  news  to  any  point  in  the  world  where  it 
may  be  breaking. 

New  high-speed  communications 

New  computerized  communications,  editing  and  storage  equipment  installed  last 
October  allow  high-speed  assembly  of  the  news  file  from  34  points  nationwide. 
Written  by  more  than  2,000  reporters  on  the  staffs  of  The  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  The  New  York  Daily  News,  KNT  is  shaped  for 
wire  clients  by  editors  who  understand  the  pressures  of  time  and  limited  newspaper 
space.  That’s  why  we  call  it  the  most  useful  news  wire. 

Washington  the  way  you  want  it 

Forty-six  correspondents  from  three  Washington  bureaus  provide  a  wide  range  of 
spot  coverage,  background,  analysis  and  commentary.  Among  the  bylines  are  Ray 
Coffey,  the  highly  regarded  chief  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  bureau,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  Monroe  Karmin  who  covers  the  economic  beat,  Saul  Friedman  on  politics, 
James  McCartney  on  nationai  security  and  Michael  Killian  whose  satiric  columns 
have  earned  him  a  regular  spot  on  the  op-ed  pages  of  many  client  newspapers. 

The  most  USEful  feature  package 

KNT  provides  more  and  better  features  than  any  other  wire.  There  are  superbly 
written  newsfeatures,  back-of-the-book  features— the  best  articles  from  some  of  the 
best  newspaper  lifestyle  sections  in  the  country.  Additionally,  there  are  100  weekly 
columns  on  subjects  from  auto  repair  to  cooking;  from  home  repair  to  parenting; 
from  gardening  to  golf.  There  are  sports  columns  by  Dick  Young  and  Ed  Pope; 
reviews  and  reports  from  Hollywood  by  Jack  Mathews  and  a  thoughtful 
commentary  on  society  today  by  Joan  Beck. 

For  more  information 


KNT— now  in  its  eighth  year  of  service  to  newspapers— is  growing  faster  than  any 
other  full  service  supplemental  wire.  It  can  be  delivered  to  your  newspaper  via  AP 
DataFeature  or  UPl  DataNews.  To  get  details  about  the  wire  and  to  get  a  price 
quotation,  call  Walter  Mahoney,  sales  manager,  212-949-3416.  Or  write.  KNT  is 
represented  by  The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 


KOT 

KNIOHT-PIODER 
NEW  YOPK  NEWS 
CHICAGO  TPIBUNE 


Represented  by 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  « 


Robert  S.  Reed 
President 


Don  Michel 
Editor 


Walter  Mahoney 
Sales  Manager 


212  949-3416 


Pete  Willett 

Director  of  Operations 
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Publication  ban  placed 
on  President’s  itinerary 


In  an  effort  to  tighten  security  follow¬ 
ing  the  assassination  attempt  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  White  House  Press  Office  has 
informed  the  Washington  Post,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  AP,  and  UPI  that  they  can  no 
longer  publish  in  advance  the  times  of 
President  Reagan’s  and  Vicepresident 
Bush’s  scheduled  activites  around  the 
city. 


ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is 
still  a  SAVINGS  TO  PUBLISHERS- 
not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  \youlcl  cost  them  t\A/o 
to  tour  times  as  much  to  do  it 
themselves!} 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS- 
all  the  people  and  paperwork  com¬ 
plexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot  more 
than  just  tear  sheets’.'  No  wonder 
virtually  all  U  S.  dailies  prefer  the 
economy  of  ACB  Checking 
Service.  Consider. . . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower 
cost,  but  a  more  complete  service 
than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 
ACB  checks  and  forwards  every 
national  ad  in  your  paper,  automat¬ 
ically.  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 


The  White  House  will  provide  the  pap¬ 
ers  and  wire  services  with  the  their  sche¬ 
dules  for  planning  purposes  only. 

Police  officials  found  tear  sheets  of  the 
Post  and  Star,  showing  the  President’s 
schedule,  in  John  Hinckley  Jr.’s  hotel 
room  following  the  assassination 
attempt. 

Deputy  Press  Secretary  Larry  Speakes 


(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  ser¬ 
viced,  too,} 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead, 
time,  energy  and  money-in 
record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing, 
postage,  and  all  the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you 
at  lower  cost  because  of  our  related 
services  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  sold  to  manufacturers 
and  agencies.  Services  such  as 
Newspaper  Advertising  Research 
and  Cooperative  Advertising 
Audit  Service -all  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  newspaper  industry 

It  s  good  to  remember  that  our 
old  news  is  still  the  best  news  about 
the  cost  of  checking  proof  service 


told  the  news  organizations  the  publica¬ 
tion  ban  will  apply  immediately  to 
Vicepresident  Bush’s  schedule  and  will 
extend  to  President  Reagan’s  daily  activi¬ 
ties  when  he  is  finished  recuperating  from 
his  gunshot  wound  in  the  chest. 

Grant  Dillman,  vicepresident  and 
Washington  manager  for  UPI,  said  his 
wire  service  is  going  “to  abide  by”  the 
Press  Office’s  dictum  “because  the  next 
step  is  they  won’t  give  us  any  information 
at  all.  They  hold  all  the  cards.” 

Dillman  said  Speakes  told  him  of  the 
new  policy  in  a  telephone  call. 

“This  is  a  unilateral  action  by  the 
White  House.  We  didn’t  agree  to  any¬ 
thing,”  Dillman  remarked. 

In  addition  to  planning,  he  said  UPI  can 
use  copies  of  the  President’s  and 
Vicepresident’s  schedules  for  advance 
stories  “as  long  as  they  do  not  include 
times.” 

Dillman  explained  that  UPI  used  to 
issue  the  President’s  daily  schedule  with 
times  on  its  Capital  City  Wire. 

“It  goes  to  a  lot  of  non-news  subscri¬ 
bers  like  lobbyists  and  public  relations 
people.  A  lot  of  people  have  access  to  it.” 

Under  the  new  rule  from  the  White 
House,  UPI  will  no  longer  put  either  Pres¬ 
ident  Reagan’s  or  Vicepresident  Bush’s 
schedule  on  its  city  wire. 

John  McClain,  news  editor  for  AP’s 
Washington  Bureau,  said  his  wire  service 
also  will  stop  issuing  the  President’s  sche¬ 
dule  over  its  AP  City  Wire. 

McClain  pointed  out  the  city  wire  is  a 
“local  information  wire”  only  serving 
other  news  organizations  in  Washington. 

“We  never  published  it  (Presdident’s 
schedule)  on  the  news  wire,”  he  said. 

McClain  commented  AP’s  agreeing  not 
to  issue  the  schedules  over  its  city  wire 
will  not  affect  news  coverage  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vicepresident. 

“All  of  the  news  bureaus  (receiving  the 
wire)  are  accredited  to  the  White  House. 
They  can  get  the  information  there,”  he 
remarked. 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  executive  editor 
of  the  Post,  said  he  has  asked  Speakes  to 
put  his  request  about  not  publishing  the 
schedules  in  writing  “so  we  can  know 
what  we’ve  agreed  to.” 

Bradlee  stated  the  Post  will  not  list  the 
times  of  movement  on  the  President’s  or 
Vicepresident’s  schedule  but  will  still 
give  the  events  of  the  day. 

“We’re  not  going  to  say  the  President 
will  be  at  the  comer  of  Sixteenth  and  P 
(Streets)  at  2:13  P.M.,”  Bradlee  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  we  will  say  if  he’s  going  to 
give  a  speech  that  day.” 

The  Washington  Star  decided  it  will 
continue  to  publish  the  President’s  sche¬ 
dule  for  meetings  inside  the  White  House 
but  will  omit  his  acitivities  taking  place 
outside  of  it,  according  to  ombudsman 
George  Beveridge.  He  also  said  the  Star 
has  not  made  a  commitment  “not  to  begin 
publishing  it”  at  some  future  time. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  18,  1981 


You  can't  beat  experience. 

ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office. 

NEW  YORK  2  Park  Avenue.  10016;  Phone  212/685-7300 
CHICAGO  165  North  Canal  Street.  60606;  Phone  312/648-0500 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO  941  North  High  Street.  43201  Phone  614/294-4761 
MEMPHIS  52  South  Second  Street.  38103;  Phone  901/526-3281 
SAN  FRANCISCO  1453  Mission  Street.  94103.  Phone  415 '552-6000 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know... 

ACB’s  Cheeking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less^ 

easts  less  than  doing  it  yoursetf! 
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“V/  news,  no  matter  how  lofty  its  pronounced  aims, 
is  rarely  able  to  escape  the  clutches  of  show 
business  considerations” 

-  TV  critic  John  J.  O’Connor 
(The  New  York  Times;  April  4, 1975) 


Whether  the  presentation  of  news  on  televi¬ 
sion  is  more  show  business  than  journalism  is 
being  hotly  debated.  Journalists  themselves 
seem  uncertain  of  the  answer;  it’s  a  touchy 
and  sensitive  issue  with  most  of  them.  We 
think  their  concern  is  well-founded. 

As  an  oil  company,  we’re  part  of  one  of 
the  most  complex  industries  on  earth.  Ques¬ 
tions  involving  science,  economics,  politics, 
and  law  are  natural  features  of  our  terrain.  We 
deal  with  facts,  not  appearances.  Show  busi¬ 
ness  is  just  the  opposite— and  whenever  it 
encounters  energy  issues,  it  is  usually  the 


facts  that  suffer. 

Reporting  on  energy  requires  thorough 
investigation  and  analysis.  The  people  can’t 
make  good  decisions  on  energy  issues  on  a 
steady  diet  of  superficial  or  sensational  en¬ 
ergy  news. 

One  might  say  the  press  is  in  its  own 
clutches:  the  cause  and  cure  are  both  within  its 
hands.  And  it’s  the  responsible  press— not  the 
government,  not  the  advertisers,  not  even  the 
customers— that  has  both  the  duty  and  the 
power  to  correct  any  deficiencies  and  live  up  to 
its  own  lofty  aims. 


€1981  Mobil  Corporation 


Prior  restraint  efforts 
threatens  press  freedom 


Violence  and  insecurity  are  the  worst 
plagues  on  America’s  journalism,  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  Inter  American  Press  Association, 
was  told  recently  in  Barbados. 

After  a  nation  by  nation  analysis  of 
press  freedom,  the  lAPA  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  reported  those  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  board: 

Journalists  of  the  Americas  continue  to 
face  threats  and  pressures  from  many 
sources,  whether  these  come  with  the 
speed  and  finality  of  a  bullet,  or  simply 
promise  to  erode  more  slowly,  but  no  less 
finally  the  freedom  to  gather,  publish  and 
comment  on  the  news. 

Violence  and  insecurity  are  still  the 
worst  plagues  on  America’s  journalism. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  El 
Salvador,  where  the  number  of  dead  or 
maimed  or  self-exiled  journalists  mounts 
daily.  While  some  of  these  cases  result 
from  the  “war-zone”  environment  in  that 
country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  other  jour¬ 
nalists  there  are  well-chosen  targets  of 
violence  from  both  extremist  and  official 
origin.  In  Guatemala,  rampant  terrorism 
has  led  to  the  murders  of  12  journalists 


and  another  5  have  sought  exile  in  the 
face  of  threats. 

The  common  thread  running  through 
many  of  the  challenges  to  America’s  jour¬ 
nalists,  revealed  at  the  Barbados  meeting 
of  the  Inter  American  Press  Association, 
is  one  of  control  over  what  journalists 
would  write  or  say.  The  theoretical  basis 
for  many  of  these  attempts  at  control 
appears  to  come  from  the  seemingly  end¬ 
less  and  sometimes  almost  clandestine 
attempts  by  UNESCO  to  encourage  gov¬ 
ernments  to  influence  journalists  and  pro¬ 
vide  them  so-called  “protection.”  Prop¬ 
osals  for  a  new  world  information  order, 
an  international  code  of  ethics,  licensing, 
responsibility  of  reporters  and  similar 
proposals  continue  to  generate  from  UN¬ 
ESCO  despite  any  possibility  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  even  compromise  on  them  at  the 
international  level. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  these  prop¬ 
osals,  such  as  one  to  establish  reporter 
identity  cards  and  ethics  standards  at  a 
recent  UNESCO  communications  con¬ 
ference  in  Paris  revealed  to  the  lAPA 
only  two  weeks  prior  to  its  opening,  are 
made  primarily  for  the  impact  they  will 


have  on  official  controls  at  the  individual 
national  level.  Unfortunately,  the  coun- 
try-by-country  review  of  lAPA’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Press  Committee  confirms  the 
considerable  success  of  this  strategy. 

Despite  vehement  protests  by  the 
lAPA,  compulsory  licensing  of  journal¬ 
ists  spreads  in  the  Americas,  especially  in 
democratic  countries  where  govern¬ 
ments,  while  espousing  allegiance  to 
press  freedom,  have  resorted  to  this  sub¬ 
tle  but  potentially  effective  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  newspersons.  It  is  possible  that 
not  all  these  governments  intend  to  in¬ 
fluence  journalists.  However,  forcing  re¬ 
porters  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  state 
or  certain  organizations  called  “col- 
egios”  places  them  at  the  whim  of  any 
government  or  ruling  group  that  may  be  in 
power  at  a  later  time. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee’s 
review  reveals  compulsory  licensing  now 
exists  by  law  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Honduras,  Panama,  Peru  and 
Venezuela.  Proposed  laws  are  at  various 
stages  in  several  other  countries.  One  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  but,  thankfully, 
the  Senate  has  not  taken  action  yet.  A 
licensing  bill  also  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  despite  its 
apparent  conflict  with  the  United  States 
Constitution.  In  Argentina,  the  chairman 
of  the  council  of  university  presidents 

(Continued  on  page  55) 


TOTALLY 

DEMOLISHED? 

Of  course  not. 


Demolished,  yes.  Totally  is  a  redundancy. 
You  know  that  because  words  are  the  tools 
of  your  profession.  You  use  them  properly. 
You  respect  them. 

And  we  respect  you  for  that  —  in  more 
than  a  casual  sense.  We  are  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  products  used  in  the  forests  —  log 
skidders,  track-type  tractors,  wheel  and 
track-type  loaders,  motor  graders,  diesel 
engines.  We  also  build  wheel  tractor- 
scrapers,  off-highway  trucks,  pipelayers,  ex¬ 
cavators,  compactors,  and  lift  trucks. 

But  other  companies,  too,  make  products 
similar  to  ours.  And  they  paint  theirs  yellow 
sometimes.  But  their  products  don't  bear 
the  CATERPILLAR  name,  CATERPILLAR  and 
CAT  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


We  work  hard  to  build  special  value  in 
machines  bearing  our  trademark.  You  can 
help  sustain  the  meaning  of  our  name. 
Make  sure  you  use  our  trademark  only 
when  you  write  about  products  we  make. 

Thank  you. 


m 

Caterpillar.  Cat 


CATERPILLAR 

re  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 
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around,  blanket-to-blanket  unit 
whose  modular,  stackable  design 
makes  optimum  use  of  floor  space. 

With  UNIMAN,  make-read’s 
fast.  Maintenance  is  simple.  And 
there’s  ready  access  to  every 
function. 

In  addition,  UNIMAN  meets 
your  production  needs  with  vertical 
web  travel:  fast  plate  lock-up  without 
tools;  infinitely  variable  inking  and 
dampening  units;  choice  of  roll 
stands  or  two-arm  reels;  choice  of 
heavy  duty  2:1  newspaper  folder  or 
jaw  type  folder,  22%"  (578  mm) 
cutoff,  with  optional  21  Va"  (546  mm) 
cutoff,  for  commercial  work. 


From  M.A.N.-Wood.  A  thor¬ 
oughly  modem  press  backed  by  a 
thoroughly  resourceful  company. 

It’s  the  easy  way  to  handle 
color.  The  easy  way  to  better 
printing. 

M.A.N.-Wood  Industries,  Wood- 
Hoe  Division,  333  Cedar  Avenue, 


M. AM-WOOD  OFFSET: 


It’s  what  the  smaller  daily  wants  in 
offset  printing.  And  the  large  circula¬ 
tion  weekly.  And  the  supplement 
printer. 

Color.  At  an  affordable  price. 

Now  it’s  available  from  a  bold 
and  progressive  M.A.N.-Wood  that’s 
adding  new  people,  designing  new 
presses,  doubling  its  production  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  offering  round-the-clock 
back-up  from  a  newly-expanded 
service  group. 


color 

is  yours  with 
UNIMAN,  a  press  with  solid  engi¬ 
neering  features  that  lead  to  high 
print  quality,  low  operating  costs. 

Start  with  the  UNIMAN  color 
deck.  It  costs  less  than  a  basic  unit. 
And  it  mounts  quickly  and  easily 
above  a  basic  unit  to  give  you  spot 
or  process  printing.  So  no  matter 
when  you  have  one  installed,  there’s 
little  disruption  of  your  operation. 

And  UNIMAN  does  other 
things  your  way,  too.  With  45,000 
pph  speed,  it’s  a  single-width,  two- 


People  presses  and  service  that 


Middlesex,  NJ  08846.  Telephone 
201-469-6600. 


youH  be  pleased  to  have  as  partners! 


Telecommunications 

Senate  bill  allows  AT&T’s 
electronic  yellow  pages 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  of  1934  which  will  grant 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
the  right  to  offer  electronic  yellow  pages 
and  provide  its  customers  with  computer 
terminals  for  their  homes. 

Senate  Bill  898,  titled  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Competition  and  Deregulation  Act 
of  1981,  was  introduced  jointly  by  Sena¬ 
tors  Robert  Packwood  (R-Ore),  Barry 
Goldwater  (R-Ariz.),  Larry  Pressler  (R- 
S.D.),  and  Jack  Schmidt  (R-N.M). 

Senator  Packwood  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Senator 
Goldwater  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  promote  “mar¬ 
ketplace  competition,  deregulation,  and 
reliance  on  the  private  sector  to  provide 
telecommunications  services,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Commerce  Committee’s  press 
office. 

S.B.  898  states  AT&T  is  prohibited 
from  offering  cable  or  mass  media  ser¬ 
vices  including  “television  and  radio 
broadcasting,  pay  television,  and  printed 
or  electronic  publications  (including 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  any  service 
or  product  like  or  similar  to  a  newspaper 
or  periodical).” 

But  the  bill  makes  a  specific  point  of 
excluding  from  its  definition  of  mass 
media  services  “printed  or  electronic 
directory  advertising;  weather,  time,  or 
sports  information;  telephone  number  or 
address  listings  and  directory  assistance 
(limited  to  telephone  number,  address, 
and  business  category);  and  any  informa¬ 
tion  service  which  AT&T  or  any  affiliate 
was  engaged  in  on  April  7,  1981.” 

This  provision  allowing  AT&T  to  offer 
electronic  directory  advertising  requires 
the  company  to  do  so  through  a  separate 
and  unregulated  “affiliate.”  It  makes  no 
mention  of  how  frequently  AT&T  could 
update  electronic  directory  advertising 
and  thus  turn  it  into  a  form  of  electronic 
classified  ads. 

The  bill  gives  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  “authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  disputed  cases  whether  any  prop¬ 
osed  service  or  product  is  a  mass  media 
service  or  product.” 

The  Telecommunications  Act  of  1981 
would  also  allow  AT&T  through  an  un¬ 
regulated  and  separate  affiliate  to 
maufacture  and  sell  customer  premises 
equipment  such  as  video  display  termin¬ 
als  and  modems  which  enable  ordinary 
telephone  lines  to  carry  computer  trans¬ 
missions. 
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According  to  a  press  spokesman  for  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  same  AT&T 
separate  affiliate  which  provides  compu¬ 
ter  terminals  for  customers’  homes  would 
also  be  able  to  offer  electronic  directory 
ads  to  be  accessed  on  those  terminals. 

The  bill  sets  down  “organizational  and 
behavioral  requirements”  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  any  cross-  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fully  separated  affilite  by 
AT&T. 

Another  provision  requires  AT&T  and 
any  fully  separated  affiliate  providing 
“facilities  for  the  provision  of  any  mass 
media  service  or  mass  media  product”  to 
make  those  facilities  “available  on  a  non- 
discriminatory  basis”  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vider  of  mass  media  services  or  products 
“who  makes  a  reasonable  request  to  use 
such  facilities.” 

The  Senate  bill  avoids  conflicting  with 
the  1956  Consent  Decree  as  to  whether  or 
not  AT&T  and  any  separate  affiliate  can 
offer  enhanced  services  and  customer 
premises  equipment  by  declaring  the  De¬ 
cree  “shall  not  act  as  a  bar”  to  their  pro¬ 
viding  such  services  and  equipment. 

Regarding  cable  television,  the  bill 
states  “no  regulated  telecommunications 
carrier”  can  own  or  provide  cable  tv  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  same  area  in  which  it  delivers 
telephone  service  unless  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  can  prove  being  allowed  to  do  so 
will  “provide  significant  media  diversity 
and  competition.” 

However,  telephone  companies  serv¬ 
ing  sparesely  settled  rural  areas  may  also 
offer  cable  tv  service  “subject  to 
appropriate  conditions  which  the  (Feder¬ 
al  Communications)  Commission  shall 
prescribe.” 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  which  has  long  opposed 
AT&T’s  being  allowed  to  offer  enhanced 
services  even  through  a  separate  affiliate, 
greeted  the  proposed  telecommunica¬ 
tions  bill  with  cautious  optimism. 

W.  Terry  Maguire,  ANPA  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  legal  and  government  affairs,  cal¬ 
led  the  bill  “a  good  start”  towards  legisla¬ 
tion  which  the  association  believes  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  newspapers. 

“ANPA  objects  to  AT&T  owning  any 
information  which  it  transmits,”  Maguire 
said.  He  pointed  out  any  fully  separated 
affiliate  required  by  the  Senate  bill  is 
“still  wholly  bwned”  by  AT&T. 

“The  incentive  is  there  for  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  favor  all  of  the  company  and 
do  those  things  benefitting  the  parent,” 
Maguire  said.  “It’s  impossible  not  to 
favor  a  separate  subsidiary.” 

G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of  the 


Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  government  affairs 
committee  said  in  a  prepared  statement, 
“Potential  information  providers  to  the 
electronic  information  market  should  be 
gratified  that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  endorsed  the 
fundamental  principle  that  competition  is 
best  served  by  divorcing  the  ownership  of 
local  monopoly  telephone  facilities  from 
the  control  of  information  carried  over 
those  systems.” 

Low’s  statement  went  on  to  comment, 
“We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the 
legislation  leaves  open  significant  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  AT&T  to  operate  anti- 
competitively  in  important  parts  of  the 
electronic  information  market.  We  are 
anxious  to  work  with  Senator  Packwood 
and  the  rest  of  the  Congress  to  eliminate 
this  anti-competitive  potential  in  the  new 
bill  and  to  move  even  more  pro- 
competitive  legislation  towards  enact¬ 
ment.” 

The  proposed  Senate  bill  is  one  of  a 
number  of  significant  events  which  took 
place  in  the  last  week  involving  AT&T 
and  its  efforts  to  expand  into  new  tele¬ 
communications  fields. 

William  Baxter,  the  new  head  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  antitrust  division, 
stated  he  favors  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  government’s  lawsuit  to  break  up  the 
Bell  System. 

The  suit  is  currently  being  tried  before 
Judge  Harold  Greene  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Washington  D.C. 

Baxter  said  the  settlement  offered 
AT&T  by  the  Carter  Administration 
“didn’t  seem  to  be  going  in  the  right 
direction.” 

Baxter  indicated  he  will  seek  through 
divestiture  to  “separate  all  the  regulated 
components  of  the  enterprise  (AT&T) 
from  the  unregulated  components.” 

AT&T’s  Western  Electric  subsidiary 
which  manufactures  equipment  and  any 
subsidiary  offering  enhanced  services  as 
electronic  yellow  pages  and  data  proces¬ 
sing  would  be  part  of  the  “unregulated 
components.” 

Baxter  stated  the  government  has  a 
good  chance  of  winning  its  suit  against  the 
Bell  System. 

He  also  discounted  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Caspar  Weinberger’s  contention 
that  breaking  up  AT&T  posed  a  threat  to 
national  security. 

Weinberger  told  the  Senate  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee  he  had  urged  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  to  drop 
the  antitrust  suit  against  AT&T  because 
the  government  needs  a  unified  com- 
iiiiinications  system  “to  service  our 
strategic  systems  in  this  country.” 

Baxter  said  the  Defense  Secretary’s 
position  will  be  taken  into  account  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  antitrust  case  but  asserted  it  is 
possible  to  break  up  AT&T  without 
weakening  the  communications  systems 
needed  for  national  defense. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Asner  to  co-chair 
letter-writing  week 

Ed  Asner,  who  portrays  the  fictional 
Los  Angeles  Tribune  city  editor  in  Lou 
Grant,  will  be  co-chairman  of  National 
Letter-Writing  Week,  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  country  April  26  through 
May  2. 

TTiis  year’s  Letter-Writing  Week  will 
be  keyed  to  the  theme  “Letters  Shape 
Opinions”  and  will  emphasize  the  role 
played  by  letters  to  editors  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  influencing  public 
opinion. 

“Mr.  Asner’s  cooperation  with  us  in 
stressing  the  importance  of  letters  as  a 
convenient  and  inexpensive  means  of 
communication,  and  especially  the  value 
of  letters  to  editors  as  an  important  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  expression,  is  most  wel¬ 
comed  and  very  appropriate,”  said  Post¬ 
master  General  William  Bolger,  who  is  1 
the  other  co-chairman. 

National  Letter-Writing  Week  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Postal  Service,  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
and  the  National  Association  of 
Elementary  School  Principals. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  year’s  Let¬ 
ter-Writing  Week  will  be  a  “write-in” 
campaign  to  be  conducted  by  the  two 
educational  associations  in  schools 
throughout  the  nation. 

Teachers  will  be  asked  to  encourage 
students  to  write  letters  to  the  editors  on 
local,  national  and  international  topics. 

“All  About  Letters,”  a  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Postal  Service  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  contains  a  section 
on  how  to  write  a  meaningful  letter  to  a 
newspaper  editor  so  as  to  increase  the 
chances  of  getting  it  published.  Some 
140,000  copies  of  the  booklet  have  been 
sold  by  the  Council  to  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  throughout  the  nation. 

The  student  letters  will  be  submitted  to 
local  editors  and  participating  pupils  will 
receive  appropriate  documents  acknow¬ 
ledging  their  involvement  in  the  write-in. 

According  to  the  Postal  Service,  the 
objective  of  the  annual  National  Letter- 
Writing  Week  is  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  power  of  the  written  word,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  letters,  “to  lift  spirits,  link  peo¬ 
ple,  preserve  memories  and  shape  opin¬ 
ions.” 

Allbritton  seeks 
use  of  tv  channel 

Allbritton  Communications  Co., 
headed  by  newspaper  publisher  Joseph 
Allbritton,  has  applied  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  the 
right  to  operate  Washington,  D.C.  tv 
Channel  42. 

Allbritton  already  owns  WJLA-tv, 
Channel  7,  an  ABC-tv  affiliate  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Will  Jarrett,  Managing  Editor,  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


lASTYEAR  HE  SENT 
SIX  INNOCENT  PEOME 

He  sent  a  crack  team  of  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  into  one  of  the  worst  prison  riots 
of  the  century,  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
And  they  came  back  with  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  thousands  of  words  depicting  the 
horrors  at  the  penitentiary. 

The  staff  of  the  Times  Herald  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Will’s  sending  them  to  places  like 
Santa  Fe,or  El  Salvador, where  we  provided 
first-hand  coverage  of  a  revolution.  They’re 
accustomed  to  doing  the  unexpected.  It’s  a 
way  of  life  around  the  Times  Herald. 

And  our  readers  have  come  to  expect 
the  unexpected.  At  the  same  time,  they’ve 
come  to  demand  the  best  journalism  that 
a  newspaper  can  deliver.  And  that’s  exactly 
what  we  strive  to  give  them. 

To  be  sure,  we  could  have  covered  a 
thousand  other  stories  by  merely  rewriting 
wire  copy.  But  not  Santa  Fe.  Not  El  Salva¬ 
dor.  For  it  was  our  stories  that  made  the 
wires.  It  was  our  words -our  pictures -that 
reached  out  and  touched  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  world. 

So  when  Will  Jarrett  and  the  other 
Times  Herald  editors  call  on  a  team  to  co¬ 
ver  a  story,  they  know  to  expect  one  thing. 
The  unexpected. 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

The  newspaper  Dallas  can  be  proud  of. 
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\CfeVe  doing  what  has  to  be  done. 


are  costly  to  Society.  That’s  why  Property-Casucdty 
insurance  companies  support  safer  automotive  engineering. 

It  s  nine  o’clock  at  night.  Visibility  is  crippling  injuries  can  be  avoided  by 

poor  and  rain  is  turning  to  sleet.  You’re  stressing  safety  in  automotive  design  and 

driving  home  after  an  unusually  hard  day  engineering. 

Preoccupied^  you  don’t  realize  the  road  is  That’s  why  Property-Casualty  insur- 

icy  until^  suddenly  you  reach  a  curve.  You  ance  companies  support  the  Insurance 
struggle  to  maintain  control,  but  you  can’t.  Institute  for  Highway  Safety.  IIHS  is  an 
You  skid  off  the  road  at  40  miles  an  hour  independent  scientific  organization  that 
and  smash  head-on  into  a  large  tree.  The  studies  the  causes  of  highway  aashes  and 
sound  of  the  aash  is  thunderous.  injuries  and  then  suggests  what  can  be 

Then— silence.  And  you  open  the  done  to  reduce  them, 
door  and  walk  away.  Impossible?  IIHS  has  found  that  automobile  de- 

In  today’s  car,  yes.  But  not  in  tomorrow’s.  sign  is  a  major  contributor  to  aashes  and 
Today  automobile  accidents  injure  injuries.  In  frontal  aashes,  for  example, 
more  than  five  million  people  a  year...  some  designs  allowed  the  hood  to  slash 
and  kill  over  50,000.  A  nation^  tragedy  through  the  windshield  and  invade  the 
and  a  national  problem.  passenger  compartment.  Partly  because 

Many  serious  accidents  involve  of  IIHS  investigations,  the  Federal  Govern- 

drmking  drivers,  youthful  drivers,  or  tired  ment  in  1977  adopted  a  performance 

drivers.  Human  error  can  never  be  standard  to  prevent  this, 

eliminated.  But  a  great  many  deaths  and  Another  example:  after  a  aash. 


many  car  fuel  tanks  were  prone  to  rupture  we  hope  that  tomorrow^  these  improve- 

or  le^  heightening  the  chance  of  lethal  ments  in  auto  safety  will  be  standard  in 

post-aash  fire.  Again^  IIHS  research  ulti-  automotive  designs, 
mately  led  to  action:  Congressional  hear-  The  IIHS  research  program  and  the 

ings  and  adoption  of  a  corrective  safety  RSV  are  positive  efforts.  They  show  that 
standard.  tomorrow  s  cars— the  ones  being  de- 

The  Research  Safety  Vehicle  (RSV)  signed  right  now  by  the  world’s  auto 
is  a  prototype  automobile  that  demon-  manufacturers— could  be  much^  much 

strates  today  s  “state  of  the  art.”  When  all  safer  than  those  on  the  road  tcxiay. 
cars  embocly  RSV’s  features^  a  40-mph,  Obviously  for  Property-Casualty  in- 

head-on  aash  won’t  have  to  mean  death  surance  companies^  auto  safety  is  an  area 
or  even  serious  injury.  That’s  why  IIHS  where  social  responsibility  and  self-interest 
and  insurers  strongly  support  the  RSV  are  joined. 


Our  primary  concern  is  to  save  lives 
and  reduce  injuries^  wherever  possible. 

But  we  also  realize  that  the  fewer  claims 
we  receive  and  the  lower  the  cost  of  medi¬ 
cal  bills^  the  more  policyholders  will  bene¬ 
fit— both  from  improvements  in  auto 
safety  and  from  positive  effects  auto  safety 
features  have  on  auto  insurance  costs. 


We’re  working  to  keep  insurance  affordable. 

This  message  presented  by  the  American  Insurance  Association^  85  John  Street^  My  NY  10038 


WILL  YOU  BE 
READYTO 
DEUVERTHE 
NEWSPAPER 
OF  THE 
FUTURE? 

You're  young! 

You  hove  0  four-year  bachelor's 
degree! 

You  hove  three  years  of 
professional  experience! 

And. .  .you  believe  that  a  senior- 
level  newspaper  management  position 
is  in  your  future! 

Now  is  the  time  tor  you  to  explore 
0  new,  one-year 
Master  of  Arts  degree  program  in 

MEDIA 

MANAGEMENT 

at  the  University  of  Miami, 

Coral  Gables,  Florida 

For  futTher  information  contact; 

Hal  Jurgensmeyer 
Director,  Medio  Monogement 
Deportment  of  Communication 
RO.  00x248127 
University  of  Miami 
Corai  Gabies,  FL  33124 
(305)284-4571  or  667-7285 


Pulitzer 

(Continued  front  page  13) 


Two  other  nominations  in  the  commen¬ 
tary  category  were:  Richard  M.  Cohen, 
Washington  Post,  and  Howard  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Pulitzer  for  distinguished  criticism 
was  awarded  to  Jonathan  Yardley  of  the 
Washington  Star,  for  reviews  dealing 
with  a  broad  range  of  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction.  Book  editor  of  the  Star  since 
1978,  he  was  book  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald  from  1974  until  he  moved  to  the 
Star,  and  previously  book  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News  and  a  wri¬ 
ter  for  the  New  York  'Times.  Yardley  is 
author  of  a  biography  of  Ring  Lardner 
and  is  writing  a  biography  of  H.  L.  Menc¬ 
ken  for  1985  publication. 

Other  nominations  for  criticism  were: 
Henry  Kisor,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
Allan  Temko,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


AT&T  seeks  to  offer 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  has 
petitioned  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  permission  to  begin 
offering  television  conference  services 
for  41  cities. 

The  service  would  allow  people  in 
different  cities  to  see  and  speak  to  each 
other  on  television  and  to  transmit  charts, 
artwork,  or  other  documents. 

If  the  FCC  grants  approval,  AT&T 
plans  to  begin  providing  the  service  be¬ 
tween  New  York  City  and  Washington 
this  December.  The  company  would  link 
up  another  nine  cities  in  1982  and  30  more 
in  1983. 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  in  feature  writing 
was  won  by  Washington  Post  reporter 
Janet  Cooke  for  a  43-paragraph  story  ab¬ 
out  the  8-year-old  heroin  addict  titled 
“Jimmy’s  World.”  The  story  was  met  by 
strong  public  reaction  (E&P,  December 
13)  but  social  workers  and  teachers  soon 
came  forward  to  confirm  that  heroin  was 
used  by  other  young  students  in 
elementary  schools. 

Cooke  was  a  reporter  for  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  and  reporter-producer  for 
WGTE-TV  in  Toledo  before  joining  the 
Post  last  year. 

Also  nominated  in  the  feature  writing 
category  were:  Madeleine  Blais,  Miami 
Herald;  Teresa  Carpenter,  Village  Voice, 
New  York  City,  and  Douglas  J.  Swanson, 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

While  no  prize  was  awarded  in  editorial 
writing,  nominated  were:  Jack  Burby, 
Los  Angeles  Times',  Kirk  Scharfenberg, 
Boston  Globe,  and  Morris  S.  Thompson, 
Miami  Herald. 

The  prizes,  other  than  for  the  gold  med¬ 
al  in  public  service,  carry  a  $1 ,000  award. 


tv  conferences 

Users  of  the  system  could  either  rent  a 
meeting  room  from  AT&T  or  rent  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  phone  company  for  their 
own  offices. 

Office  rental  of  equipment  would  cost 
about  $  1 1 7,600  initially  and  about  $  1 2 ,000 
per  month. 

A  meeting  between  New  Y ork  City  and 
Philadelphia  would  cost  abut  $240  for  first 
half  hour  and  $200  for  each  additional  30 
minutes.  A  meeting  between  New  York 
City  and  San  Francisco  would  cost  $840 
for  the  first  30  minutes  and  about  $800  per 
half  hour  thereafter. 
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THIS  CARTOON  by  Mike  Peters  appeared  in  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  of  February  10,  1980.  Peters  won  the  1981  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
editorial  cartooning  for  his  work  during  1 980. _ 
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ttisnt 

just  our  readers 
who  have  noticed 
the  difference. 


Our  readers  spend  over  50  min¬ 
utes  a  day  reading  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  That’s  almost  twice  as  long  as 
most  newspapers  are  read. 

We  think  this  phenomenon  is  due 
to  our  continuing  efforts  to  build  a 
better  paper.  With  better  news,  business 
and  sports  coverage.  Expanded  Icxal 
news  sections.  More  entertainment 
features.  Better  photography.  And  just 
plain  better  writing  all  around. 

Our  readers  have  noticed.  In 
1980,  so  did  the  following  prestigious 
organizations: 


State  Bar  of  California:  Golden  Medallion  Award: 

K.  Connie  Kang. 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association: 

Best  Individual  Sp)ot  News  Reporting.  Best  Busi¬ 
ness  or  Financial  Coverage.  Best  Youth  Interest 
Coverage  (25,000  and  upl,  Best  Local  Color  Usage. 
Best  Typography.  Second  Place:  Best  NewsF>aF>er 
Promotion.  Second  Place:  Best  Spot  News  Picture. 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Press  Photographers 
Association:  Photographer  of  the  Year:  Nicole 
Bengiveno.  Honorable  Mention:  Paul  Glines, 
Feature  Category.  Honorable  Mention:  Gordon 
Stone,  News  Category. 

National  Headliner’s  Club:  Best  Newspapjer- 
published  Magazine:  California  Living. 

Western  Publications  Association:  Maggie  Award: 
Best  Tabloid  Magazine,  California  Living. 

Associated  Press  News  Executive  Council: 

First  Place:  Examiner  Staff.  Spot  News.  First  Place: 
Photo  Features.  Nicole  Bengiveno.  Second  Place: 
Investigative  Award,  )im  Finefrock. 

Edward  Weintal  Prize:  Outstanding  Reporting  on 
Diplomatic  Affairs:  |ohn  P  Wallach,  Washington 
Bureau. 

California-Nevada  United  Press  International 
Editors  Awards:  First  Place:  Best  News  Story 
Investigative  Series,  |im  Finefrock.  First  Place:  Best 
Feature  Photo,  Nicole  Bengiveno.  First  Place: 

Best  Sports  Story,  lane  Carroll.  Second  Place: 
Sports  Story,  Frank  Cooney. 

U.S.  Ski  Association:  Harold  Hirsch  Trophy  for 
Outstanding  Writing  on  Skiing:  Glenn  Kramon. 
American  Bar  Association:  Silver  Gave!  Award: 
California  Living. 

ASCAP-Deems  Taylor  Award:  "General  Excellence 
Award"  for  articles  on  serious  music:  Michael  Walsh. 
San  Francisco  Press  Club  Awards:  First  Place: 
News  Reporting.  First  Place:  Business  Repxjrting. 
Honorable  Mention:  Sprorts  Feature  Category, 
lane  Carroll. 

Society  of  Newspaper  Designers:  First  Place: 
Newspaper  Page  Design,  Don  McCartney. 
California  School  Boards  Association:  Outstand¬ 
ing  Reporting  on  Public  Education:  Mike  Lassiter. 
San  Francisco  Bar  Association:  lane  A.  Harrah 
Award:  Pete  King. 

Associated  Press:  Mark  Twain  Awards  for  News¬ 
writing  and  Newsphotography. 

Hearst  Corporation:  Best  Newspaper  of  the  Year. 


The 

San  Francisco 
Examiner 


95  reporters  tour 
Three  Mile  nuke  plant 


By  John  H.  Baer 

It’s  been  two  years  since  Three  Mile 
Island,  a  nuclear  power  plant  near  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  was  the  scene  of  a  near- 
meltdown  and  spawned  sensational  stor¬ 
ies  throughout  the  world;  usually  the 
farther  away,  the  more  sensational. 

The  hundreds  of  reporters — unin¬ 
vited — who  covered  the  accident  on 
March  2,  1979,  ran  into  an  unbelievable 
maze  of  conflicting  statements,  reports 
and  rumors.  The  Metropolitan  Edison 
Co. ,  operator  of  TMI  told  them  one  thing; 
government  agencies  contradicted  or  de¬ 
nied  or  offered  entirely  different  versions 
of  what  was  happening. 

This  year  the  newly  organized  General 
Public  Utilities  Nuclear  Group,  with  the 
name  of  TMI  operator  Metropolitan  Edi¬ 
son  buried  in  the  corporate  structure,  in¬ 
vited  the  news  media  to  a  March  18  tour 
of  the  still-idle  plant.  Ninety-five,  includ¬ 
ing  representatives  from  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  accepted  and  spent  a  full  day  of 
briefings  and  hours-long  tours  of  the  plant 
in  five  groups. 

A  substantial  brown-bag  lunch  was 
available.  The  reporters  on  tour  were 
accompanied  by  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  introduced  them  to  oper¬ 
ating  officials  and  technicians  in  various 
components  of  both  the  damaged  and  un¬ 
damaged  reactors,  and  helped  to  translate 
technical  talk.  Much  of  what  they  saw 
looked  like  a  masto  plumber's  night¬ 
mare. 

As  put  by  Dorothy  Storck,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer  columnist:  “In  the 
dawn  of  that  March  Wednesday  in  1979, 
there  was  only  one  company  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  assigned.  His  job— as  those  of 
us  who  rushed  into  the  makeshift  press 
center  remember — was  to  avoid  all 
questions  .  .  .  Now  there  are  30  ‘com¬ 
municators’  to  deal  with  public  and  press 
inquiry.” 

Following  a  briefing  at  the  press  center 
in  nearby  Middletown,  the  reporters  were 
issued  hard  hats  and  transported  to  the 
island  plant  in  spaced  groups — in  small 
vintage  buses.  Earlier  they  were  checked 
in  by  security,  and  rechecked  before  en¬ 
tering  the  secure  area  on  the  island.  Each 
received  a  metal  monitoring  and  a  pat- 
down  search — with  women  on  duty  to 
frisk  members  of  their  sex,  of  course. 
Cameramen  were  required  to  register 
their  equipment  before  taking  it  inside. 

The  tour  included  the  Unit  1  (undam¬ 
aged)  turbine  hall  and  control  room 
mock-up;  Unit  1  shift  suprvisor’s  office 
and  control  room;  Unit  2  water  storage 
tanks;  the  submerged  demineralizer  sys¬ 
tem  to  decontaminate  600,000  gallons  of 
radioactive  water  in  the  Unit  2  fuel¬ 


handling  building — parts  of  which  are  still 
“hot”  with  radiation;  the  Unit  2  control 
room  which  is  riding  herd  on  the  damaged 
reactor — now  cooled  down  to  120  de¬ 
grees  but  not  yet  examined  for  the  extent 
of  core  damage;  and  one  of  the  four  mas¬ 
sive  cooling  towers.  The  radiation-ridden 
Unit  2  containment  bailing  was  off  limits. 

On  entering  the  Unit  2  fuel  handling 
building  the  reporters  were  warned  to  be 
careful;  to  observe  yellow  caution  mar¬ 
kers  in  areas  of  radiation  and  to  stay  with¬ 
in  roped-off  zones.  The  contaminated 
walls  of  the  building  have  been  scrubbed 
clean  higher  than  one  can  reach,  but  up¬ 
per  walls  and  certain  equipment  are  co¬ 
vered  with  radiation,  officials  said. 

On  leaving  the  building,  the  reporters 
had  to  undergo  two  tests  to  assure  that 
they  had  not  picked  up  some  radiation. 
First,  a  detector  device  that  scanned  their 


Allbritton  daily 
replaces  union 
typographers 

An  executive  at  the  Joe  Allbritton- 
owned  Paterson  (N.J.)  News  said  all 
striking  members  of  the  International 
Typographers  Union  at  the  newspaper 
have  been  replaced  and  the  newspaper 
has  also  hired  its  own  deliverers  rather 
than  continuing  to  use  an  outside  distri¬ 
butor. 

The  typographers  struck  two  months 
ago  after  management  proposed  depart¬ 
mental  cuts  amounting  to  $91,(X)0,  equal 
to  about  $35  per  week,  per  man  (E&P, 
February  21.) 

At  the  same,  the  pressmen,  who  have 
signed  a  new  contract  but  have  refused  to 
cross  the  picket  lines  of  the  striking  union 
typographers,  have  been  temporarily  re¬ 
placed,  the  executive  said. 

The  newspaper  has  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  during  the  strike. 

Problems  at  the  New  Jersey  daily  be¬ 
gan  in  early  February  when  members  of 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Un¬ 
ion  of  New  York,  employed  by  an  outside 
delivery  firm  under  contract  with  the 
News,  protested  that  non-union  help  was 
putting  ad  inserts  into  the  newspaper. 
The  deliverers  were  ordered  out  of  the 
plant  and  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
ruled  they  had  been  “locked  out.” 

The  following  morning,  members  of  the 
ITU  and  the  pressmen  went  on  strike  and 
set  up  pickets  outside  the  newspaper’s 
plant. 

Contracts  for  both  the  ITU  and  the 
pressmen  had  expired  in  late  January. 

Numerous  National  Labor  Relations 


hands  and  feet — just  in  case  they  had 
touched  or  stepped  on  the  wrong  object, 
and  then  a  type  of  body  scan,  similar  to 
airport  security  gates,  where  they  stood 
until  they  got  the  green  light. 

After  the  tour,  TMI  officials  were  again 
available  for  questions.  Robert  C. 
Arnold,  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
GPU  Nuclear  Group,  said  regulatory  de¬ 
lays  and  the  need  for  a  $700,000  clean-up 
funding  program  are  the  major  woes  fac¬ 
ing  TMI  which  had  only  $300,000  in  prop¬ 
erty  damage  insurance  to  fund  the  $1  bil¬ 
lion  cleanup  job.  Efforts  to  get  help  from 
the  federal  government  and  other  nuclear 
plants  offer  some  hope,  but  TMI  is  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  lack  of  progress  being 
made.  It  plans  to  re-start  Unit  I  next  fail; 
Unit  2  is  at  least  five  years  away  from  a 
complete  cleanup.  Anti-nuclear  groups 
and  many  area  residents  want  both  units 
to  remain  closed  forever. 

“One  of  the  things  we  learned,” 
Arnold  said,  “is  that  sensitivity  of  the 
public  is  entirely  different  to  radiation 
from  nuclear  plants  than  receiving  it  from 
any  other  sources.” 


Board  complaints  and  lawsuits  have  been 
filed  by  both  the  newspaper  and  the  un¬ 
ions. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  management, 
the  pressmen  have  agreed  to  a  new  con¬ 
tract,  but  have  stated  they  will  not  report 
to  work  as  long  as  the  ITU  pickets  re¬ 
main. 

An  Allbritton  executive  said  part  of  the 
agreement  with  the  pressmen  stipulates  a 
“massive  reduction  in  pressroom  man¬ 
ning  requirements.” 

The  executive  said  the  new  contract 
calls  for  the  plant’s  press  to  be  run  by  six 
pressmen  a  shift.  Under  the  old  contract, 
that  number  could  have  reached  12  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
newspaper. 

Washington  Post 
now  on  CompuServe 

The  Washington  Post  has  begun  feed¬ 
ing  its  news  into  CompuServe  Informa¬ 
tion  Service’s  data  banks  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

CompuServe’s  subscribers  can  use 
their  home  or  office  computers  to  access 
the  Post’s  news,  business  and  financial 
reports,  sports,  editorials,  and  commen¬ 
tary. 

Special  Post  guides  to  Congress  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  as  well  as  its 
movie  and  dining  guides  and  movie  re- 
veiws  are  also  stored  in  the  system. 

The  Post  is  one  of  1 1  newspapers  which 
are  or  will  be  providing  information  to 
CompuServe’s  network.  Available  now 
to  CompuServe’s  subscribers  in  addition 
to  the  Post  are  New  York  Times,  Col¬ 
umbus  Dispatch,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  Norfolk  Virgian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star. 
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It  stands  to  reason:  with  a  list  of  services  like  ours, 
the  list  of  subscribers  keeps  on  growing. 


With  options  that  include  Full  Wire,  Pony 
Wire,  5-day-a-week  airmail  service,  the  Weekend 
Package  and  extras  like  NYT  Pictures— The 
New  York  Times  News  Service  has  become  a 


fundamental  resource  for  a  growing  number  of 
newspapers  in  this  country  and  abroad.  To  all  the 
subscribers  who’ve  made  this  growth  record  possi¬ 
ble,  we’d  like  to  go  on  record  as  saying  “thank  you .” 


®be  Jfetu  }|0rk  Shne^ 

NEWS  SERVICE 


For  details/service  information  call  Bill  O'Shea  or  Harriet  Stanton  at  (212)  972-1070  Or  write  direct- 
New  York  Times  News  Service;  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  NY  10166. 


Why  this  Sunday  magazine  does  things 
others  just  can’t. 


There  are  a  lot  of  Sunday  magazines  around.  But  they 
don’t  all  have  the  subject  matter,  the  writers,  the  impact  of  a 

magazine  like  Parade" 

Just  look  at  today’s  Parade. 

^u’ll  see  articles  on  subjects  that 
intrigue  people.  Like  Alex  Haley’s  can¬ 
did  discussion  of  what  he’s  learned  since 
his  best  seller  “Roots.”  He  writes  about 
the  struggle  of  illegitimate  children-and 
those  people  who  have  been  abandoned 
or  adopted-to  find  their  roots. 

Another  issue  features  an  article  by 
Erica  Jong  mulling  over  the  male  heartthrob  for  the  1980’s. 
And  still  another  has  David  Halberstam’s  inside  story  on 
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TV  network  news. 


Week  after  week,  Parade  delivers  features  like  these.  And 
of  course,  the  best-read  columns  of  all,  Walter  Scott’s  Personal¬ 
ity  Parade,  and  Lloyd  Shearer’s  Intelligence  Report. 

Articles  with  impact.  With  meaning. 

That’s  why  Parade  has  a  loyal  following  of  40,000,000 
readers.  Readers  who  look  forward  to  having  Parade  delivered 
into  their  homes  every  Sunday  morning  in  their  favorite 
newspapers. 

People  spend  more  time  reading  the  pages  of  Parade  than 
the  pages  of  other  magazines. 

Why?  It’s  simple. 


Take  another  look  at  Parade. 

America’s  largest  weekly  magazine. 


AReadingon 
the  Future 
bythe  Editors  of 
Timelncorporoted 


In  some  twenty  special  reports 
running  in  the  seven  Time  Incorpo¬ 
rated  magazines— TIME,  LIFE, 
FORTUNE,  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED, 
MONEY,  PEOPLE  and  DISCOVER- 
our  editors  have  just  addressed  our  68 
million  readers  on  a  common  theme: 
"American  Renewal.”  All  the  stories 
are  based  on  the  idea  that  America 
can  turn  itself  around . . . economically, 
politically,  and  socially.]. and  that  if 
solutions  to  America’s  current  prob¬ 
lems  are  thinkable,  they  are  do-able. 

Each  magazine  has  explored  as¬ 
pects  of  “renewal”  related  to  its  own 
editorial  nature.  Together,  these 
stories  make  up  a  volume  of  some  140 
pages  of  challenge,  reflection  and 
confidence.  And,  because  we  believe 
the  subjects  covered  are  important 
to  every  American  family. . .  we  are 
offering  copies  of  the  full  report  at  our 
cost  of  just  $1 .50  a  copy.  To  order, 
write  to  American  Renewal,  Time  Inc., 
Box  11011 ,  Chicago,  III.,  60611 .  Special 
bulk  order  rates  are  available  (1-10 
copies,  $1.50  each;  11-50,  $1.25  each; 
51-250,  $1 .00  each;  over  250,  $.75 
each).  For  further  information  about 
bulk  orders,  phone  312-329-7117  or 
write  to  the  above  address. 

Time  Incorporated 

TIME,  LIFE,  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED, 
FORTUNE.  MONEY,  PEOPLE,  DISCOVER 
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Paula  Paul  in  the  classroom 

“Undercover  teacher” 
tells  It  like  it  is 


By  Katy  Woolston 

It  was  a  sneaky,  underhanded  way  to 
get  a  story,  designed  only  to  sell  news¬ 
papers.  That’s  what  one  segment  of  the 
community  declared  when  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  Mex.)  Tribune,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  ran  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  city’s  public  school  system  by 
an  “undercover  teacher.” 

Give  the  Tribune  and  its  reporter  a  big 
bouquet  of  roses  for  telling  us  what’s  real¬ 
ly  going  on.  That  was  the  opinion  of  other 
readers. 

Tribune  editor  Bill  Tanner  assigned  re¬ 
porter  Paula  Paul  to  go  into  the  high 
school  classrooms  as  a  substitute  teacher 
and  then  to  tattle  on  what  they’re  like. 
Mrs.  Paul,  42,  was  a  substitute  teacher  in 
the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  for  three 
years. 

She’s  the  author  of  five  books,  one  of 
which  is  a  fiction  work  used  as  a  text  in 
remedial  reading  classes. 

She  spent  two  weeks  on  the  special 
assignment,  with  no  one  in  the  schools 
knowing  she  was  a  reporter.  Her  resulting 
articles  were  a  bombshell  to  the  south¬ 
western  community  of 375,000.  Mrs.  Paul 
also  drew  on  her  former  teaching  experi¬ 
ences. 

She  discovered  lack  of  discipline,  low 
achievement,  ineffective  teaching,  messy 
classrooms,  unruly  students  and  a  party¬ 
like  atmosphere  where  students  are 
allowed  to  eat,  drink  soda  pop,  chew  gum 
and  talk  at  will  in  classrooms.  She  was 
verbally  abused  by  one  student  when  she 
asked  him  not  to  smoke  in  class. 

She  found  obscene  posters  on  one  clas¬ 
sroom  wall,  posted  by  the  teacher  “to 
make  the  students  feel  more  at  home.” 

(Katy  Woolston  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune.) 


She  found  an  English  class  whose  writing 
assignments  turned  out  to  be  gibberish. 
The  “lesson  plan”  left  for  her  one  day 
said  “Play  charades.”  She  found  “under¬ 
water  basketweaving  classes”  that 
offered  little  value  in  instruction. 

Public  reaction  to  the  articles  was  in¬ 
tense,  and  they  continue  to  be  the  hottest 
conversational  topic  around. 

Telephone  calls  poured  into  the  Tri¬ 
bune.  People  stopped  Mrs.  Paul  on  the 
street  and  called  her  at  home.  She  was 
interviewed  on  a  local  radio  program. 
Letters  to  the  editor  jammed  the  mail. 

The  board  of  education  and  the  school 
superintendent  were  outraged.  They 
attacked  the  Tribune,  saying  that  the 
series  was  “a  blanket  indictment  of  the 
school  system”  and  “out  of  line.” 

The  school  administrator,  Frank  San¬ 
chez,  was  invited  by  Tanner  to  explain 
what  was  being  done  to  improve  educa¬ 
tion  in  public  schools.  His  response,  car¬ 
ried  on  Page  1 ,  claimed  the  articles  did  an 
“enormous  disservice”  to  teachers  and 
students.  He  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  school  district  has  problems. 

Tanner  was  invited  to  address  the 
board  of  education.  He  outilined  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  plans  to  create  a  Distinguished 
Teacher  Award  program  to  recognize 
good  teachers.  Controversy  over  the  arti¬ 
cle  continues. 

Shorter  name 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent! 
Press-Telegram  has  dropped  the  name 
“Independent”  from  the  newspaper’s 
masthead  of  its  Sunday  package,  and  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  the  Press- 
Telegram.  The  change  became  official  on 
Sunday,  March  1,  with  weekday  editions 
adopting  the  shortened  named  change  in 
the  near  future. 
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How  to  get  close*  to 

$51  billion  in  1981 

retail  sales: 

It’s  within  easy  reach  when  you  talk  to  the  more  than  4.5  million 
New  England  households  spending  $50,999,102,000*  in  local 
retail  stores  in  1981.  Food  sales  alone  will  account  for  over  11.9 
billion  dollars  of  that  amount — a  projected  average  of  $2,618 
per  household.  Here  are  the  figures: 

RETAIL  SALES  FOOD  SALES  PERSONAL  INCOME 

$13,427,203,000  $3,123,577,000  $29,000,121,000 

4,766,257,000  1,165,976,000  7,574,753,000 

22,794,563,000  5,224,329,000  47,058,309,000 

5,075,720,000  1,251,815,000  7,071,249,000 

3,239,079,000  743,270,000  7,148,431,000 

1,696,280,000  463,476,000  3,394,016,000 

$50,999,102,000  $11,972,443,000  $101,246,879,000 

In  New  England,  do  it 
with  newspapers. 

Home  coverage  by  New  England  daily  papers  comes  close  to 
saturation  in  many  markets.  It  pays  to  advertise  in  that 
best-read,  best-selling  medium,  the  New  England  daily 

■1981  Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide  estimates.  neWSpapCT. 

Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AO) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Herald  American  (M) 

Boston  Herald  American  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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Police/press  guidelines 
drafted  by  national  photogs 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Guidelines  for  police/press  relations 
have  been  approved  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  following  extensive 
input  from  journalists  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials. 

Mark  Hertzberg,  chairman  of  the 
NPPA  committee  on  police/press  rela¬ 
tions,  in  announcing  completion  of  the 
guidelines,  said  they  reflect  content  of 
several  existing  police  department  poli¬ 
cies.  He  added  that  the  committee  real¬ 
izes  the  guidelines  will  be  more  useful  in 
smaller  communities  than  in  metropolitan 
areas.  Hertzberg  is  a  Racine  (Wise.) 
Journal  Times  photographer  and  director 
of  Region  5  of  NPPA. 

In  formulating  these  guidelines,  NPPA 
considered  needs  and  problems  of  both 
police  and  press  and  warned  against 
establishing  guidelines  under  pressures  of 
an  emergency  situation. 

The  new  guidelines  will  be  more  effec¬ 
tive,  according  to  the  report,  if  they  are 
incorporated  into  a  department’s  training 
manual  or  into  its  general  orders  and  are 
made  the  official  policy  of  the  department 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  local  media. 
The  guidelines  follow; 

1)  Journalists  may  not  resist,  obstruct, 
or  oppose  an  officer  in  the  lawful  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  legal  duty.  The  presence  of  a 
photographer  or  a  reporter  at  an  accident, 
crime,  or  disaster  scene,  and  the  taking  of 
pictures  or  the  asking  of  questions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  incident,  do  not  constitute  un¬ 
lawful  interference,  and  should  not  be 
restricted. 

2)  Journalists  may  be  asked  to  show 
their  press  credentials. 

3)  Journalists  have  the  responsibility 
and  the  right  to  photograph  and  to  report 
events  which  transpire  on  public  prop¬ 
erty. 

4)  It  is  the  long  standing  custom  of  pub¬ 
lic  safety  agencies  to  invite  journalists 
upon  private  property  where  an  event  of 
public  interest  has  occurred.  Journalists 
are  required  to  enter  in  a  peaceful  man¬ 
ner,  and  not  to  cause  any  physical 
damage. 

5)  No  journalist  should  be  denied  ac¬ 
cess  on  the  basis  of  public  safety.  In  those 
circumstances  where  the  general  public 
has  been  denied  access  to  an  area  on  this 
basis,  photographers  or  reporters  should 
be  granted  access  after  first  being 
cautioned  of  the  risks,  and  after  the  offic¬ 
er  has  received  acknowledgement  that 
the  journalist  understands  the  risk.  The 
decision  to  assume  the  risk  of  danger  re¬ 
mains  with  the  journalist. 

6)  Denial  of  access  to  crime  scenes  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  an  investigation 


because  of  crime  scene  processing  or  the 
collection  of  evidence.  The  reasons  for 
such  a  denial  should  be  explained  to  the 
journalist,  and  access  granted  as  soon  as 
is  practical  under  the  conditions. 

7)  A  police  officer  should  not  restrict  a 
journalist  from  taking  pictures  or  asking 
questions,  even  though  the  officer  may 
disagree  with  the  nature  of  the  pictures  or 
questions.  It  is  the  journalist’s  obligation 
to  take  pictures  and  to  ask  questions,  and 
it  is  solely  the  editor’s  responsibility  to 
determine  which  photos  or  what  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  run. 

8)  When  journalists  are  present,  either 
on  their  own  initiative  or  by  being  granted 
access  to  an  area  under  police  control, 
officers  will  not  attempt  to  restrict  any  of 
their  actions,  unless  their  actions  are 
clearly  interfering  with  an  ongoing  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Journalists  apprehended  for  violating 
the  law  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  violator. 

10)  A  police  officer  should  realize  that  a 
journalist  has  the  responsibility  to  collect 
as  much  information  about  an  incident  of 
public  interest  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  requires  meeting  deadlines  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  news,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
quires  the  collection  of  information  that 
may  seem  irrelevant,  unimportant,  or 
even  improper  to  the  officer.  As  long  as 
the  journalist  does  not  violate  the  law  or 
directly  interfere  with  an  investigation, 
the  police  officer  should  not  impede  the 
journalist. 

11)  Police  officers  should  neither  en¬ 
courage,  nor  discourage,  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  suspects  or  defendants  when 
they  are  in  public  places.  Officers  should 
not  deliberatley  pose  a  person  in  custody 
for  the  press. 

Phoenix  dailies 
add  bilingual  section 

Arizona  Republic! Phoenix  Gazette 
have  begun  publication  of  bilingual  arti¬ 
cles  in  their  Wednesday,  southwest  zone 
editions. 

The  Gazette  published  its  first  English/ 
Spanish  edition  on  April  1 .  Its  first  series 
of  English/Spanish  articles  appeared  on 
April  8. 

The  Gazette’s  bilingual  publication  in¬ 
cludes  a  weekly  round-up  column  along 
with  other  news  stories  of  interest  to  the 
Hispanic  community.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  writing  the  articles  in  colloquial 
rather  that  “school”  Spanish. 

The  Republic  plans  a  series  of  different 
articles  (anywhere  from  three  to  eight  a 
week)  featured  on  a  regular  basis  in  its 
southwest  edition. 


Canadian  Press 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


Newspapers,  Ltd.,  decided  to  shut  it 
down. 

At  the  time  of  the  closing.  Young  had 
projected  further  Ottawa  Journal  losses 
of  about  $4.8  million  until  the  end  of  1982 
when  it  was  expected  to  be  in  a  marginal- 
ly-profitable  position. 

The  Journal  had  already  spent  $3.9  mil¬ 
lion  on  the  plan  and  made  circulation 
gains  —  rising  to  73,000  from  62,000. 
Although  ad  revenues  lagged  behind  esti¬ 
mates,  this  was  mainly  due  to  a  loss  of 
movie  ads  as  a  result  of  a  strike  by  movie 
workers.  The  traditionally  lucrative 
Christmas  season  was  ahead. 

Young  said  when  Thomson  closed  the 
paper,  the  company  had  not  even  asked 
him  about  the  paper’s  survival  plan. 

“They  never  asked  us  to  forecast  what 
they  thought  we  would  achieve,”  he  said. 

After  the  paper  closed,  Thomson  paid 
out  $4.3  million  in  contract  cancellation 
costs  and  vacation  and  severence  pay  to 
Journal  employees.  Thomson  still  pays 
more  than  $3^,000  a  year  to  rent  the 
Journal’s  premises  under  a  99-year  lease. 
To  cancel  that  lease  would  cost  Thomson' 
up  to  $10  million.  Young  said. 

#  4c  9|e 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  officials 
Ken  Thomson  and  St.  Clair  Balfour,  were 
expected  to  appear  before  the  commis¬ 
sion  this  week.  Final  public  hearings  are 
expected  to  run  through  April  16  and  the 
commission  expects  to  report  its  findings 
to  the  government  by  July  1 . 

Since  the  commission  was  established 
it  has  held  hearings  in  12  cities  and  has 
received  320  briefs  from  various  indi¬ 
viduals,  newspapers,  unions  and  other 
organizations. 

UPl  calls  it  quits 
for  Newstime  cable 

UPI  has  decided  to  end  its  Newstime 
cable  service  as  of  April  30. 

The  slow  scan,  still  pictures  with  voice¬ 
over  service  fell  victim  to  competition 
from  Ted  Turner’s  Cable  News  Network. 

Newstime  reached  over  a  million 
homes  before  CNN  began  operating  last 
June.  Since  that  time,  its  number  of 
households  has  fallen  to  a  little  over 
800,000. 

UPI  plans  to  continue  offering  cable 
subscribers  its  text  news  service.  Cable 
Newswire,  which  is  adaptable  to  two- 
way  communications  and  currently 
serves  525  cable  systems. 

UPI  is  also  developing  local  news  tie- 
ins  with  its  Newswire  service.  Troy 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  Eau  Claire  (Wise.) 
Leader-Telegram,  and  Frankfurt  (Ind.) 
Times  are  participating  in  test  to  supply 
Newswire  with  local  news 
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The  heat  was  on  the  station.  Their  stock  footage  illustrating  an  arson  report  showed 
her  building  blazing.  She  thought  it  made  her  look  like  an  arsonist.  So  she  sued  for 
libel.  But  the  TV.  station  won.  And  ERC  cooly  paid  their  expenses.  Because  for  just 
this  kind  of  unforeseeable  conflagration,  we  pioneered  libel  insurance  over  50  years 
ago.  And  we  keep  innovating  to  meet  your  changing  legal  needs.  Talk  to  your 
broker  about  libel  insurance  from  the  expert.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation. 


THIS  FIRE  TOOK 
A  YEAR  TO  PUT  OUT. 


A 


Newspeople  in  the  news 

Daniel  Cates  was  named  deputy 
managing  director,  a  new  position,  of 
Dow  Jones  International  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vices.  Cates  was  U.S.  sales  manager  for 
the  marketing  services.  He  has  been  with 
Dow  Jones  25  years  in  various  advertising 
posts. 

* 

Newly  installed  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association  is  Chuck  Cornelius  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News.  Other  offic¬ 
ers  are:  First  vicepresident,  Rosita 
Peterson,  Tampa  Times-Tribune; 
second  vicepresident,  Hal  Greene, 

Greensboro  (N.C.)  News-Record;and 
secretary-treasurer.  Nelson  Mitchell, 

Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News-Argus. 

*  *  * 

Alvin  V.  Sizer,  associate  editor  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  retired 
March  31  after  33  years  with  the  daily. 

*  «  * 

David  C.  Anderson,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Criminal  Justice  Publications,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  board  and  will  also  serve  as 
assistant  to  the  editor.  Max  Frankel. 

Before  joining  the  criminal  justice  jour¬ 
nals  in  1977,  Anderson  was  an  editor  on 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  staff  and 
an  editorial  writer  and  reporter  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

♦  *  * 

Two  new  advertising  appointments  at 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  are  announced: 

Ted  Vanderslice,  to  national  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager,  a  new  position;  and 
Richard  Elias,  to  co-op  advertising 
manager. 
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THE  WINNER  in  the  Great  Pachyderm 
Polemic  in  Long  Beach,  California,  was 
Larry  Allison,  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
Independent/Press-Telegram,  whose 
mount  lumbered  across  the  finish  line  to 
beat  by  a  trunk  the  elephant  ridden  by  Dr. 
Jim  Series,  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  president.  The  event  was  staged  at 
the  Marina  Pacifica  Shopping  Center  to 
welcome  the  Circus  Vargas  to  town  and 
also  entice  new  shoppers  to  the  center. 
Allison  was  awarded  1(X)  circus  tickets 
and  promptly  donated  them  to  the  Boys 
Club.  His  other  prize  was  a  small,  plush 
elephant  of  the  stuffed  variety.  Dr.  Series 
received  the  consolation  prize — an  over- 
sized  shovel. _ 

Dan  Grady  was  named  advertising 
director  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald.  Previously,  Grady  was 
advertising  director  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth.  He  replaces  Dave  Lewis,  who  left 
the  paper  earlier. 

*  «  « 

Joseph  A.  Lastelic,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times,  has  joined  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


J.  R.  Hagerty  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  succeeds  Robert  Drews,  who  is 
returning  to  the  United  States.  Hagerty 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  1978  and  transferred  to  Asia  a 
year  later. 

*  *  * 

New  appointments  in  the  circulation 
management  staff  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver,  include: 

Ron  My  ATT,  named  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  circulation  manager  from  metro 
manager. 

Dick  Steele  and  Ed  Parker,  pro¬ 
moted  to  metro  circulation  managers. 

Dennis  Morse,  a  former  state  super¬ 
visor,  appointed  state  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Vern  Mallinen,  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  and  marketing  manager. 

♦  «  « 

James  S.  Wear,  publisher  of  The 
Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  plans  to  re¬ 
tire  July  1,  bringing  to  a  close  a  daily 
newspaper  career  that  started  50  years 
ago.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
Newhouse  organization,  which  owns  The 
Jersey  Journal,  for  32  years.  Earlier  he 
was  general  manager  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post-Standard.  He  has  also  work¬ 
ed  with  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  and  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  the  Evening 
News. 

Charles  Bonnett  is  the  newly 
appointed  risk  manager  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  implementing  safety  and  loss  preven¬ 
tion  programs  and  assist  in  coordination 
and  claims  administration  of  commercial 
insurance  program  and  be  a  member  of 
the  operating  group.  He  previously  was  a 
senior  loss  consultant  for  Alexander  and 
Alexander,  an  insurance  brokerage  firm. 

♦  «  * 

Circulation  appointments  at  the  Boston 
Herald  American  include:  Andre  A.  De- 
NAULT  to  circulation  sales  manager  for 
the  south  zone  and  Richard  R.  Hawkes 
to  circulation  operations  manager.  De- 
nault  has  been  with  the  newspaper  since 
1979  and  Hawkes  since  1975. 

♦  ♦  * 

New  appointments  to  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  staff  include  Jenny  Reinhardt 
as  training  and  development  manager  and 
Margaret  LaForge  as  classified  credit 
manager.  Reinhardt  was  with  Texas  In¬ 
struments  in  Dallas  as  training  and  de¬ 
velopment  instructor.  Most  recently 
LaForge  was  director  of  operations  at 
Primacare  Professionals  in  Dallas.  She 
had  worked  at  the  Times  Herald  earlier. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mike  Herrera  III  was  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Laredo  (Texas) 
Times.  He  is  returning  to  the  Times, 
where  he  was  retail  sales  manager  before 
he  moved  to  the  Laredo  News  in  1980  as 
executive  vicepresident.  In  his  new  post 
Herrera  succeeds  Marc  A.  Hoy. 
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Five  new  assignments  have  been  made 
at  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  as 
follows: 

Keith  Moyer,  formerly  special  pro¬ 
jects  editor  to  people  editor. 

Marilyn  Moyer,  formerly  assistant 
metropolitan  editor,  to  special  projects 
editor. 

Karen  Feldman,  staff  writer,  to 
assistant  metropolitan  editor. 

Michael  Vizvary,  formerly  business 
writer,  to  assistant  people  editor. 

June  Preston,  from  assistant  people 
editor  to  the  news  desk. 


Mark  Andrews,  syndicated  audio/ 
video  columnist  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  was  named  executive  editor  of  Le¬ 
isure  Time  Electronics,  New  York. 


DESERET  NEWS  EDITOR— DeAnn 
Evans  is  the  first  woman  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  first 
woman  to  become  managing  editor  of 
any  daily  in  Utah.  She  succeeds  J.  Malan 
Heslop,  who  has  been  called  to  preside 
over  a  mission  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Heslop  was 
chief  photographer  of  the  News  for  20 
years. 

Evans,  with  the  Deseret  News  since 
1967  in  writing  and  editorial  posts,  most 
recently  was  associate  city  editor.  She 
holds  a  masters  degree  in  journalism  from 
Northwestern  University  and  has  also 
served  as  executive  secretary  for  Idaho 
Congressman  George  V.  Hansen. 


Marsh  Anderson,  formerly  on  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  staff  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  with  the  Lavaca  (Texas)  Wave,  has 
Income  agriculture  editor. 


UPl  APPOINTMENT— William  K. 
Adler  is  newly  appointed  as  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  director  of  information  for 
United  Press  International.  Adler  is  in 
charge  of  promotion,  public  relations  and 
advertising  for  UPl  and  will  serve  as 
corporate  spokesman  for  the  news  ser¬ 
vice.  He  joined  UPl  in  1977  and  the  past 
two  years  was  based  in  Charlotte  as  re¬ 
gional  executive  for  North  and  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a  reporter  with  Gannett 
previously,  working  for  the  weekly  Fair- 
press,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Mark  Mulholland  was  named  retail 
advertising  manager  for  the  Clarion  Led- 
gerlJackson  Daily  News,  Jackson,  Miss. 
He  formerly  was  associated  with  the 
Greensboro  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News  and  Re¬ 
cord  and  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  News.  The  former  retail  ad  mana¬ 
ger,  Joe  Neill,  was  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


Changes  in  news  department  staff  re¬ 
sponsibilities  at  the  Tampa  Tribune  in¬ 
clude: 

Leland  Hawes,  a  veteran  of  almost 
30  years  on  the  staff,  moves  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  night  editor,  where  he  will 
oversee  the  late  news  operation. 

Judy  Hamilton  takes  over  as  features 
editor,  moving  from  state  editor. 

Bill  Handy  succeeds  Hamilton  as 
state  editor.  He  has  been  a  reporter  with 
the  paper  since  1976. 

Kevin  Kalwary  follows  Handy  as 
assistant  city  editor,  moving  from  police, 
courts  and  local  politics  coverage. 

Paul  Wilborn  becomes  assistant  fea¬ 
ture  editor.  He  was  editor  of  the  Sunday 
real  estate  and  homes  section. 

Also  promoted  in  features  was 
Michael  Kilgore,  named  features  copy 
chief. 


the  most  experienced 
dim  in  newspaper  execntive 
recrnitment. 


Publishers,  corporate  executives,  managers  in  all 
departments-we're  the  industry  professionals  at  recruiting  these 
key  people  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes  throughout  the 
U.S.  We  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  our  personal  service-it  has 
earned  us  many  close,  long-term  relationships.  Our 
in-depth  studies  (of  people  AND  positions)  are  backed  by  more 
than  15  years  experience  as  newspaper  management 
consultants  specializing  in  executive  recruitment. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-394-9330. 


Eugene  Falk  is  the  newly  appointed 
director  of  operations  for  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News.  Formerly  production 
director,  Falk  will  assume  responsibility 
for  all  production  and  data  processing  op¬ 
erations  for  the  Mercury  News  and  the 
paper’s  physical  facilities. 


Carl  Youngs 


Mike  Walker 


O.  D.  Bailey,  publisher  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News,  Dover,  was  elected  as  a 
vicepresident  of  Independent  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.  Bailey  oversees  all  of  INI’s 
newspaper  and  printing  operations  on  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula. 
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Newspeople 
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Dane  F.  Hane  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  marketing  for  the  Video  Systems 
Division  of  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Hahn  was  director  of  advertising  at 
Crain’s  Chicago  Business. 

*  *  * 

John  Conrad,  managing  editor  of  the 
Truro  (N.S.)  News  has  resigned  from  the 
newspaper  to  become  press  secretary  to 
Nova  Scotia  Liberal  Leader  M.  Sandy 
Cameron. 


♦  ♦  * 

Stella  Zadeh,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and 
later  acting  planning  manager  of  the  CBS- 
owned  Channel  2  in  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the  CBS 
Television  Project.  She  is  responsible  for 
developing  a  prototype  magazine  which 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  major  mar¬ 
ket  trial  of  broadcast  teletext. 

*  +  * 

Bill  Simpson  has  rejoined  the  staff  of 
Costa  Media  Newspapers  in  Culver  City, 
California,  as  display  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  after  a  successful  return  to  profes¬ 
sional  football  last  season  with  the  Buffa¬ 
lo  Bills. 

Costa  Media  also  appointed  Russ 
Hudson  as  executive  editor  and  Chris 
Ubick  as  assistant  advertising  manager. 


CIRCULATION 
GAIN  IN  1981 


Is  this  just  wishful 
thinking? 

Or,  do  you  have  an 
Action  Plan? 

I  F 

1)  This  needs  more 
thought,  do  write  for  our 
booklet,  “Circulation  in 
the  Bag.” 

2)  You’re  now  ready 
for  an  “Action  Plan  ’81,” 
then  let’s  discuss  costs  and 
commitment. 

IT’S  YOUR  MOVE! 


In  Either  Case,  Contact 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  Creative  Dir. 
CIRCULATION  RESEARCH 
GROUP 

38  Vacation  Lane, 

W.  Yarmouth,  Mass.  02673 
Phone:  617-775-0532 

Or  to  Administrative  Office 


A  Hiekty-Mitchall  Co.  Sorvic* 
4242  Lindoll  Bouitvwtl 
St.  Louif,  Minouri  63108 
1-80042642S8  or 
314462-1414 


Wimbish  Lavers 


EDITORIAL  CHANGE— Mary  B.  Lav¬ 
ers,  medical  science  writer  for  the  Tampa 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
editorial  editor,  succeeding  David  Wim¬ 
bish,  who  resigned  to  become  a  news 
editor  with  Christian  Broadcasting  Net¬ 
work  (CBN)  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  A 
Poynter  Fund  Scholar  for  three  years, 
Lavers  has  written  for  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Before 
moving  to  Tampa  three  years  ago,  Wim¬ 
bish  was  with  the  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Sun  and  The  National  Courier,  Plainfield, 
N.J. 


William  K.  Lee,  Jr.  has  succeeded 
William  R.  Gilkeson,  Jr  ,  as  city  editor 
of  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald. 
Gilkeson  moved  to  state  capital  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Herald.  Lee  previously 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Asheboro 
(N.C.)  Courier-Tribune. 

^  ^  ^ 

Harvey  Dodd,  wire-service  editor  for 
morning  editions  of  the  Union  Leader, 
Manchester,  N.H.,  has  been  appointed 
business  editor,  succeeding  Zane  Thur¬ 
ston,  who  resigned  for  health  reasons. 
Dodd,  with  the  daily  19  years,  is  over¬ 
seeing  expansion  of  the  business  section 
into  a  five-day-a-week  operation,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  responsibility  for  business  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  sister  newspaper,  the  New 
Hampshiie  Sunday  News. 

♦  «  aK 

Ken  Jost,  former  editor  of  the  George¬ 
town  University  Law  Review,  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Journal.  Jost  was  a  staffer 
on  the  Nashville  Tennessean  six  years. 

*  *  * 

Richard  E.  Teske  was  promoted  to 
circulation  consumer  development  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune/East- 
bay  Today.  He  was  direct  sales  manager. 
♦  «  * 

Sam  Fosdick,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller,  is  now 
managing  editor  of  the  York  {Pa.)Daily 
Record. 

Chuck  Bausman  was  promoted  from 
the  sports  staff  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  Record,  succeeding  Curt  Nix, 
who  went  to  the  sports  copy  desk  of  the 
New  York  Post. 

Gary  Graff,  former  midwest  regional 
manager  of  Gannett  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Services,  is  now  with  the  Daily  Re¬ 
cord  as  advertising  director. 


McCartin  appointed 
Dallas  publisher 

Thomas  R.  McCartin  is  newly  named 
publisher  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

The  appointment  was  announced  by 
Lee  J.  Guittar,  vicepresident.  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Company,  who  remains  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Times 
Herald.  Guittar  also  had  held  the  title  of 
publisher  since  going  to  the  newspaper  in 
1977. 

McCartin  has  served  as  president  of  the 
newspaper  since  June,  1980,  and  as  pub¬ 
lisher  will  be  responsible  for  all  opera¬ 
tions.  Before  joining  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  as  executive  vicepresident  in 
1976,  he  was  vicepresident  of  sales  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  earlier  was  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  for  15  years  in  market¬ 
ing  positions. 

Seigel  will  serve 
as  resident  journalist 

Kalman  Seigel,  former  editor  of  the  let- 
ters-to-the-editor  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  the  past  13  years,  is  the  newly 
named  George  Polk  Journalist-in- 
Residence  in  the  Humanities  and  Com¬ 
munication  Arts  Division  of  Richard  L. 
Conolly  College  at  Long  Island  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Brooklyn  Center. 

A  former  Polk  Award  winner  in  1952 
for  education  reporting  and  a  42-year 
veteran  of  the  New  York  Times,  Seigel 
will  continue  teaching  in  the  department 
of  journalism.  His  new  duties  include 
advising  students  on  writing,  arranging 
interships  and  placement  and  career 
advice.  He  will  do  occasional  lecturing 
and  begin  efforts  to  obtain  hardware  and 
student  scholarships  for  the  department’s 
development  program. 

Russell  to  head 
Reuters  Miami  bureau 

Reuters  North  America  is  expanding 
U.S.  editorial  operation  with  opening  of  a 
news  bureau  in  Miami  on  May  4. 

The  new  bureau  will  be  staffed  by  Ste¬ 
wart  Russell,  currently  a  correspondent 
on  the  general  news  desk  in  New  York. 
He  previously  worked  for  Reuters  in 
London  and  in  Argentina,  where  he  was 
news  editor  for  Latin  America. 

Kay  Dyer,  who  has  been  city  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  El  Reno 
(Okla.)  Daily  Tribune,  where  she  suc¬ 
ceeds  Larry  Miller. 

4  4  4 

Kenneth  Melton  was  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Brookville  (Fla.)  Daily 
Sun  Journal.  He  previously  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tri¬ 
bune  for  five  years  and  earlier  was  with 
the  FBI  in  Washington. 
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Press  freedom 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

considers  necessary  such  a  law  as 
perhaps  a  tool  for  recruiting  journalism 
students  and  proposes  on  which  would 
require  degrees  in  journalism. 

Licensing  takes  a  different  form  in 
Chile.  Although  that  country's  govern¬ 
ment  has  abolished  the  obligation  for 
journalists  to  be  licensed  through  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  College  of  Journalists,  it 
has  written  into  its  new  Constitution  a 
provision  for  licensing  publications.  Any 
new  publication  in  Chile  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  country’s  president. 

Even  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  this 
thread  of  compulsory  approval  appears  in 
the  government’s  efforts  to  control  fore¬ 
ign  reporters  it  considers  undesirable  by 
requiring  all  visiting  journalists  to  navi¬ 
gate  a  bureaucratic  maze  and  weeks  of 
delay  for  a  work  permit. 

Government  pressure,  political  vio¬ 
lence  or  terrorism  also  account  for  fear 
and  self-censorship  among  journalists  in 
Nicaragua,  Haiti,  Brazil,  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay.  The  government  of  Nicaragua 
is  creating  an  atmosphere  of  violence  to¬ 
ward  the  media  and  does  not  provide 
sufficient  security  for  the  opposition 
press,  particularly  the  electronic  media. 
Two  opposition  radio  stations  were  des¬ 
troyed  by  unnamed  parties  and  a  third 
badly  damaged.  The  absence  of  security 
also  has  interrupted  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  daily  La  Prensa.  The 
Nicaraguan  government  also  has  banned 
all  stories  on  police  or  military  abuses. 

More  violence  also  struck  March  26  in 
Brazil  in  the  form  of  a  terrorist  attack  on 
Tribuna  da  Imprensa.  And  the  situation 
in  Argentina,  while  improved,  continues 
to  place  journalists  in  a  world  of  arbitrar¬ 
iness;  and  only  a  few  days  ago  a  bomb 
attempt  was  made  against  a  printing 
plant. 

Reports  revealed  little  change  in  the 
discouraging  situation  in  Paraguay, 
where  journalists  continue  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  dis¬ 
appearance.  In  Grenada,  the  country’s 
only  independent  newspaper.  The  Tor¬ 
chlight,  remains  closed  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  plans  to  take  it  over.  In  totalitarian 
Cuba  the  situation  is  so  bad,  what  exists 
can  not  be  called  press.  And  in  Bolivia, 
Presencia  was  shut  down  for  several 
days,  restrictions  continue  on  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  and  expelled 
journalists  still  cannot  return. 

Newsprint  also  is  a  subject  of  govern¬ 
ment  abuse.  In  Argentina  a  tax  of  53% 
weighs  heavily  on  the  newspapers.  In 
Mexico  the  government  monopoly  on 
newsprint  distribution  (PIPSA)  continue 
in  operation.  And  newsprint  importation 
licenses  are  required  in  Jamaica  and 
Guayana. 

Despite  this  bleak  picture,  the  lAPA 
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Freedom  of  Press  Committee  maintains 
an  optimistic  outlook.  The  absence  of  sig¬ 
nificant  new  challenges  to  press  freedom 
in  several  countries,  the  return  of  Lima’s 
confiscated  dailies  to  their  owners  after 
six  years,  the  appearance  of  independent 
press  in  Panama  and  the  closing  of  Bra- 

Twin  weeklies  sold  in 

The  Humboldt  (Iowa)  Republican  and 
Independent,  twin  weeklies  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  6,000,  have  been  sold  by 
Chase  McLaughlin  to  Del  Marks,  city 
editor  of  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messen¬ 
ger,  under  terms  negotiated  by  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Norton,  Kansas,  broker. 

McLaughlin,  who  grew  up  in  his 
father’s  newspaper  at  Grant  City,  Mis- 


and... 


zil’s  Secretariat  of  Social  Communication 
are  positive  signs  which  encourage  us  to 
continue  our  unceasing  struggle.  The 
fight  is  worthwhile,  and  we  feel  it  must  go 
on  for  the  good  of  newspersons  as  well  as 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas. 

Iowa 

souri,  and  had  owned  the  Humboldt 
newspapers  since  1964,  retained  the 
building  and  the  office  supply  depart¬ 
ment,  which  he  will  continue  to  operate. 

Marks,  38,  has  been  city  editor  of  the 
Fort  Dodge  daily  since  1973,  and  has  had 
previous  experience  with  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications  in  suburban  Chicago  and  at  Sib¬ 
ley,  Iowa. 


The  Reuter 

Hews 

Iteport 


Here 


Whether  it's  Warsaw  or  Washing¬ 
ton  the  coverage  in  The  Reuter 
News  Report  is  of  the  same  dis¬ 
tinctive,  high  quality -and  often 
exclusive. 

Consider  the  following  examples 
of  exclusive  stories  from  the  na¬ 
tion's  capital  that  caused  reaction 
ranging  from  diplomatic  and  politi¬ 
cal  furor  to  editorial  commentary  ; 

•  Washington,  April  2,  Reuter- 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  may  be  at  the  center  of 
another  row  with  an  Administra¬ 
tion  official... 

•  Washington,  March  18,  Reuter- 
An  official  of  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  declares  that  detente 

is  dead... 

•  Washington,  Feb  11,  Reuter- 
The  Pentagon  is  developing 

a  weapon  that  could  fire  bullets 
at  nearly  the  speed  of  light... 


•  Washington,  Dec  21,  Reuter- 
There  have  been  at  least 
twice  as  many  serious  accidents 
involving  U.S.  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  than  have  previously  been 
acknowledged... 

The  Reuter  bureau  in  Washington 
is  one  of  the  largest,  and  it  has 
built  up  an  excellent  reputation  for 
its  political,  economic  and  diplo¬ 
matic  reporting. 

It's  just  one  of  the  reasons  why 
some  of  the  most  distinguished 
newspapers  in  the  country  like  The 
Reuter  News  Report  so  much. 
Others  are  its  credibility,  reliability 
and  distinctive  approach. 

For  more  information,  please 
contact  Manager  Media  Services, 
REUTERS.  1212  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  NY  10036 
Telephone  212  730  2739 


Telecommunications 

CBS  starts 
teletext  test 
in  Los  Angeles 

CBS  has  begun  on-air  testing  of  a  tele¬ 
text  news,  information  and  captioning 
service  over  KNXT,  the  CBS  owned  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  CBS  teletext  system  is  called  EX- 
TRAVISION.  The  announcement  was 
made  at  a  news  conference  with  the  parti¬ 
cipants  in  the  Los  Angeles  Teletext  Pro¬ 
ject — the  CBS/Broadcast  Group,  KNXT, 
public  television  station  KCET  Los 
Angeles,  the  West  Coast  office  of  the 
Caption  Center  of  WGBH-tv  Boston  and 
Telediffusion  de  France,  developer  of  the 
teletext  system  and  supplier  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  The  test  is  expected  to  last  at  least 
until  the  end  of  1981. 

The  EXTRAVISION  magazine  in¬ 
cludes  such  pages  as  local  and  national 
news,  sports,  weather  reports,  stock  mar¬ 
ket  and  financial  information,  consumer 
tips,  airline  flight  information,  various 
forms  of  advertising,  entertainment  lists, 
traffic  conditions  and  captions. 

KCET’s  electronic  magazine,  NOW!  is 
designed  to  be  an  information  resource, 
dispensing  easily  accessed  data  on  every¬ 


thing  from  science  to  finance,  films  to 
public  affairs,  movies  to  medicine. 

Telediffusion  de  France  is  lending 
Antiope  teletext  equipment  costing  more 
than  $1  million  for  the  Los  Angeles  Pro¬ 
ject.  This  includes  the  special  page  gener¬ 
ating  equipment,  captioning  equipment 
and  its  patented  transmission  system, 
Didon. 

For  the  audience  demonstration  test, 
CBS  will  place  decoders  in  a  variety  of 
public  locations.  During  the  initial  phase, 
about  20  television  receivers  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  public  locations  such  as  shopping 


malls,  department  stores,  public  build¬ 
ings,  museums  and  schools.  Actual  in- 
home  use  will  follow  on  at  least  100  re¬ 
ceivers,  with  KNXT  exploring  informa¬ 
tional  and  commercial  applications  of 
teletext,  in  addition  to  captioning,  while 
KCET  explores  ways  to  enhance  the  tra¬ 
ditional  public  television  programming 
service. 

David  Percelay  is  director,  CBS/ 
Broadcast  Group  Teletext  Project,  with 
offices  located  at  6255  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  90028. 


INTERIOR 
PLANNING 
FOR  THE 
NEWSPAPER 
INDUSTRY 


Is  your'  outdated 
newsroom  crippling 
productivity?  Our 
specialized  interior 
plaiming  offers 
solutions  to  the 
problems  and  profit  loss 
which  occur  when 
today’s  editorial  staff 
must  function  in 
yesterday’s 
surroundings. 

For  free  brochure  and 
more  information,  write 
or  call: 


Mannschreck 

Business  Interiors 

512  Felix  Street 
St.  Joseph.  MO  64501 
(816)  279-8567 


Publisher  sees  profits  from  cable 


“We’re  succeeding,”  Donald  N.  Sol- 
wedel,  publisher  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Sun,  said.  “Our  revenues  are  within 
$5,000  of  our  cable  department’s  total  ex¬ 
penses.” 

The  Sun  went  on-line  last  April  with 
four  cable  channels  offering  AP’s  news 
and  sports  round-up,  Reuter’s  business, 
and  24  hours  of  Sun  daily  news. 

A  survey  of  504  local  homes  last 
November,  96%  of  which  had  cable, 
showed  that  9 1.4%  were  tuning  the  chan¬ 
nels  in  at  least  once  a  week.  When  asked 
if  they  turned  to  the  local  paper  for  “full 
details”  71%  said  yes. 

Brazilian  newspapers 
join  videotex  trial 

An  agreement  to  supply  the  Brazilian 
Telesp  telephone  operating  company 
with  a  full-scale  trial  videotex  system, 
involving  some  1500  terminals,  marks  the 
first  major  international  sale  of  the 
French  videotex  “Teletel”  technology. 

Intelmatique — the  promotional  arm  for 
the  French  Telecommunications  Admi¬ 
nistration — is  providing  marketing  and 
commercial  consultancy  to  Telesp  and  its 
information  providers,  including  major 
newspapers. 


No  stories  are  jumped  on  the  Sun  chan¬ 
nel  which  means  the  paper  rarely  gives 
the  full  story.  “We  want  to  whet  their 
appetite”  to  read  the  Sun,  Solwedel  said. 

Predicting  that  the  cable  stations 
should  generate  revenues  of  $200,000 
within  the  next  five  to  six  years,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said  the  Sun  channel  currently  car¬ 
ries  a  total  of  60  pages,  21  of  which  are 
advertising.  Each  page  contains  eight 
lines  or  256  charcters. 

So  far.  Sun  cable  has  attracted  over  300 
individual  advertisers  and  plans  to  even¬ 
tually  replace  Reuters  with  Ted  Turner’s 
cable  network  news. 


Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  a  daily  newspap¬ 
er  published  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  Jornal 
Brasil,  a  national  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  have  already 
contracted  to  participate  in  the  trial.  It  is 
slated  to  start  in  January  of  1982  in  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo. 

N.Y.  News  columnist 
wins  Matrix  Award 

Beth  Fallon,  columnist  for  the  New 
York  News,  is  among  the  winners  of  1981 
Matrix  Awards  sponsored  by  New  York 
Women  in  Communications. 
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Myth: 

All  freight  carriers  compete 
on  an  equal  basis. 

Fact: 


Public  subsidies  for  trucks  and 
barges  throw  competition  out  of 
balance. 


You,  as  an  individual,  pay  part  of  the  cost  for 
everything  shipped  by  truck  or  barge— whether 
you  use  it  or  not. 

The  public  roads  and  highways— the  rights-of- 
way  for  heavy  trucks— are  built  and  maintained 
primarily  by  money  collected  from  drivers  of  pas¬ 
senger  cars  and  light  t?^cks.  IpA  product  travels 
by  barge,  it  moves  throu^trWcks  and  dams  and 
over  waterways  built  and  maintained  almost 
entirely  with  your  tax  dollars. 

Nearly  all  of  America's  freight  railroads  build, 
maintain  and  pay  taxes  on  their  track  and  rights- 
of-way,  and  these  costs  are  paid  from  dollars 
earned  by  the  railroads.  As  a  result,  it  costs  the 
railroads  34?  out  of  every  dollar  of  revenue  for 
track  and  rights-of-way,  compared  to  the  5c  paid 
by  trucks  and  the  .003?  paid  by  barges,  neither 
of  which  amounts  to  a  fair  share  of  costs. 

All  trarjsportation  has  received  government 
assistance  at  one  time  or  another.  The  freight 
railroads,  however,  have  reimbursed  the  govern- 
'^ent  for  most  prior  aid.  Much  of  the  current  aid 
to  some  railroads  is  in  the  form  of  loans  to  be 
rippaid  with  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  trucks  and 
t^arges  have  long  received  outright  subsidies. 

'<^11  forms  of  freight  transportation  should  pay 
thdijr  full  costs  of  doing  business.  When  they  do,  the 
Amtarican  people  will  receive  the  most  economical 
transportation  services— and  a  needless  burden 
will  0?  lifted  from  the  motorist  and  taxpayer. 

Fo^'jnore  information,  write:  Competition,  Dept.  21 , 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  American 
Railroads  Building.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 


Surprise: 

Rights-of-way  costs 
are  heavy  for 
America’s  freight 
railroads;  motorists 
and  taxpayers  carry 
most  of  the  burden 
for  highways  and . 
waterways. 


1980  Cost  Study 

Linage  down,  rates  up 
costs  down,  profits  up 


By  Scott  D.  Timmerman 
President 

Newspaper  Analysis  Service 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

This  260,000  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  continued,  during 
1980,  to  benefit  from  the  management 
planning  done  early  in  1979.  Advertising 
rates  were  adjusted  boldly  in  1979  and 
circulation  rates  were  similarly  adjusted 
early  in  1980.  From  the  vantage  point  of 
hindsight  at  the  end  of  1980,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  management’s  foresight  at  the 
beginning  of  1979  was  20/20,  indeed  a  uni¬ 
que  situation. 

All  revenue  categories  showed  in¬ 
creases  although  retail  and  classified  lin¬ 
age  were  down  and  circulation  was  static. 
Newsprint  consumption  was  reduced. 

Total  income  went  up  16%  but  because 
of  cost  control,  profit  before  taxes  in¬ 
creased  50%. 

In  response  to  the  need  of  carriers  for 
increased  income  to  off-set  their  rapidly 
increasing  cost  of  doing  business,  circula¬ 
tion  rates  were  examined.  It  became 
quickly  apparent  that  the  reader  simply 
had  to  absorb  more  of  not  only  the  car¬ 
riers’  expenses  but  also  the  increased 
cost  of  newsprint  and  distribution.  Com¬ 
bination  home-delivered  rates,  common 
to  many  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  were  all  but  eliminated. 
Sunday  single  copy  prices  were  increased 
at  the  same  time.  The  increase  in  cost  to 
the  subscriber  was  accepted  remarkably 
well,  perhaps  due  to  heavy  promotion 
from  both  circulation  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  In  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  was  only  a 
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few  hundred  copies  below  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

An  analysis  of  advertising  space  and 
revenue  is  revealing.  Comparing  1980 
with  1979,  we  see:  retail  space  down  4% 
but  revenue  up  7%;  national  space  up  2% 
but  revenue  up  32%,  which  makes  the 
point  pretty  well  that  national  demand  is 
rather  inelastic  to  price;  and  classified 
space,  even  though  down  15%,  still  up  2% 
in  revenue.  For  those  who  may  be 
wondering,  classified  space  is  down 
almost  a  quarter  from  the  high  of  1978, 


1980 

Advertising  Income 

Retail 

$ 

18,869,906 

National 

2,265,458 

Classified 

8,663,201 

Circulars/lnserts 

1,509,535 

Total 

$ 

31,308,100 

% 

71.5 

Circulation  Income 

City 

$ 

8,846,820 

Country 

3,418,990 

Total 

$ 

12,265,810 

% 

28.0 

Other  Income 

$ 

213,834 

% 

0.5 

Total  Income 

$ 

43,787,744 

Expenses 

Editorial 

$ 

3,485,800 

% 

8.0 

Advertising 

2,155,284 

% 

4.9 

Mechanical 

3,604,325 

% 

8.2 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

10,539,841 

% 

24.1 

Total  Direct 

$ 

19,785,250 

% 

45.2 

Building 

$ 

1,044,726 

% 

2.4 

Circ.  &  Distrib. 

4,715,281 

% 

10.8 

Administrative 

4,437,795 

% 

10.1 

Total  Indirect 

$ 

10,197,802 

% 

23.3 

Deductions 

Supplements 

$ 

59,782 

Bad  Debts 

186,460 

Depreciation 

716,447 

Misc.  Adjustments 

516,583 

Total  Deductions 

$ 

1,479,272 

% 

3.4 

Total  Expense 

$ 

31 ,462,324 

% 

71.9 

Profit  Before  Taxes 

$ 

12,325,420 

% 

28.1 

Avg  Net  Paid  Circ. 

262,422 

not  an  atypical  record. 

While  this  paper  published  significantly 
fewer  pages  during  1980,  its  costs  in¬ 
creased.  Cost  control  has  always  been 
very  important  to  management,  but  1980 
like  1979  was  a  year  when  increased  re¬ 
venue  was  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tor  to  a  very  healthy  bottom  line. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 

Press  manager 

Mary  Lou  O’Callaghan,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  pr  consultant,  who  was  associated 
with  the  White  House  Commission  on 
Small  Business  during  the  Carter  Admi¬ 
nistration,  has  joined  Newsweek  Inc.  as 
manager  of  national  press.  She  will  over¬ 
see  all  aspects  of  the  magazine’s  editorial 
publicity  operation  and  be  responsible  for 
the  development  of  national  media  rela¬ 
tions. 


1979 

1978 

1977 

17,654,773 

13,929,025 

14,934,047 

2,000,866 

1 ,630,296 

1,944,137 

8,479,352 

7,435,217 

7,335,635 

1,502,233 

1 ,683,930 

851 ,438 

29,637,224 

24,678,468 

25,065,257 

78.8 

76.7 

77.3 

5,537,312 

5,121,831 

5,024,641 

2,249,728 

2,201,197 

2,217,728 

7,787,040 

7,323,028 

7,242,369 

20.7 

22.8 

22.4 

174,927 

151,545 

103,053 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

37,599,191 

32,153,041 

32,410,679 

3,270,812 

2,893,970 

2,835,161 

8.7 

9.0 

8.7 

2,015,801 

1 ,656,058 

1 ,525,527 

5.4 

5.2 

4.7 

3,538,980 

3,128,337 

3,432.305 

9.4 

9.7 

10.6 

10,548,758 

9,296,335 

9,486,559 

28.0 

28.9 

29.3 

19,374,351 

16,974,700 

17,279,552 

51.5 

52.8 

53.3 

887,797 

709.167 

728,151 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

4,120,536 

3,306,825 

2,855,941 

10.9 

10.3 

8.8 

3,635,403 

3,247,702 

3,219,113 

9.7 

10.1 

9.9 

8,643,736 

7,283,694 

6,803,205 

23.0 

22.6 

21.0 

102,936 

81,160 

63,870 

126,561 

106,922 

85,396 

663,892 

626,824 

624,471 

417,568 

446,475 

213,723 

1,310,957 

1,261,381 

981,460 

3.5 

3.9 

3.1 

29,329.044 

25,499,775 

25,070,217 

78.0 

79.3 

77.4 

8,270,147 

6,653,266 

7,340,462 

22.0 

20.7 

22.6 

262,725 

260.402 

260,311 

Four  Year  Summary  of  Operations 
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Molded  plastic  foam  cups,  coolers,  and  packing  mate¬ 
rials  are  occasionally  misnamed  with  our  trademark. 
STYROFOAM  brand  plastic  foam,  a  40-year-old 
proprietary  product  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
is  made  differently.  It’s  extruded  only  in  boards  or  bil¬ 
lets,  never  molded.  This  gives  it  a  unique  cell  struc¬ 
ture.  And  distinctly  different  func-  _ rn._ 

tional  properties. 

STYROFOAM  brand  plastic  foam  is 
the  number  one  plastic  foam  for  residential 


and  commercial  insulation  (shown),  as  well  as  flo¬ 
tation,  floral  and  craft  applications.  But  it’s  simply 
impractical  to  make  cups  out  of  STYROFOAM. 

STYROFOAM  plastic  foam  is  truly  unique.  It  de¬ 
serves  its  well-earned  name  and  reputation.  So  the 
next  time  you  see  plastic  foam  cups,  coolers,  or 
packing  materials,  remember; 

They  aren’t  STYROFOAM  brand 
[ihJl  plastic  foam. 


THIS  IS  A 

"STYROFOAM*  CUR” 


•Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 


©1980  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
0-098 
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Copy  editing  tips 
shared  at  seminar 


By  Hugh  Morgan 

A  reporter  walked  to  the  desk  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  after  his  story  had  been 
edited  and  told  chief  copy  editor  Paul  Dix 
that:  “At  last  I  got  my  story  through  with¬ 
out  anybody  making  a  lot  of  changes.” 

Dix  later  checked  the  original  copy  and 
discovered  the  copy  editor  had  indeed 
rewritten  the  story,  but  kept  it  in  the  re¬ 
porter’s  voice — so  much  so  that  the  re¬ 
porter  did  not  even  notice  the  changes. 

“That  to  my  mind  is  the  best  possible 
example  of  copy  editing,”  Dix  said  during 
a  recent  Mid-America  Press  Institute 
seminar  on  copy  editng  in  St.  Louis. 

The  function  of  the  copy  editor  is  to 
make  the  story  as  clear  as  possible, 
according  to  newspaper  style,  and  in  as 
much  of  the  reporter’s  voice  as  possible, 
Dix  reminded  his  listeners. 

“If  the  story  is  light,  the  copy  should  be 
light.  If  the  story  is  serious,  the  writing 
should  be  serious,”  he  said. 

The  Tribune  editor  noted  that  a  heavy 
lead  such  as,  “Spring  fever  is  indeed  a 
phenomenon,  says  a  University  of  Chica¬ 
go  psychiatrist  and  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  it,”  was  changed  on  his  desk  to: 
“Spring  fever  is  real  and  there  isn’t  any 
cure.”  The  second  graph  contained  a 
sprightly  quote  and  the  attribution  for  the 
story.  Ponderous  quotes  deeper  in  the 
story  were  removed. 

Bruce  Itule,  a  copy  editor  at  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  stressed  the  importance  of  us¬ 
ing  vivid  verbs  in  headlines. 

“A  good,  strong  verb  is  the  key  to  a 
good,  strong  headline,”  he  said. 

Itule  advised  against  using  headlines, 
such  as  “set,”  “flay,”  “nab,”  “fete,” 
“rap”  and  “hit.” 

“‘Hit’  is  an  excellent  example,”  he 
said.  “It  is  used  for  so  many  things  other 
than  physically  striking  a  person.” 

In  recommending  headline  puns, 
catchy  phrases,  or  plays  on  words,  Itule 
said  the  “headline,  like  the  story,  can 
paint  a  picture  for  the  reader.”  As  an 
example,  he  referred  to  a  headline  for  a 
Chinese  restaurant  review  which  read: 
“Wong’s  Chinese  Just  Ah-so-so.” 

Bill  D.  Jackson,  editor  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier,  told  his  listeners  that  “We 
don’t  want  copyreaders  to  rewrite  to  their 
personal  specifications  every  story  that 
crosses  their  desk  or  shows  up  on  their 
video  terminal.” 

“But  we  also  don’t  want  to  discourage 
copyreaders  from  thorough,  creative 
editing  so  that  they  consider  themselves 
only  typo  correctors.  Somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  poles  of  copyreading,  rewriting 
and  proofreading  lies  a  significant  and 
valuable  contribution  that  we  should 
want  our  copyeditors  to  make  to  good. 


accurate  writing  in  our  newspapers.” 

Howard  Fibich,  news  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  took  the  podium  to  tick 
off  a  list  of  language  misuses  which  he  has 
observed  in  newspapers  over  the  years. 
They  included: 

“Advance  planning”  or  “plan  in  adv¬ 
ance” — 99  out  of  100  times  you  can  eli¬ 
minate  the  word  “plan”  from  headlines 
and  100  out  of  100  times  you  can  omit  the 
adjective  “advance.” 

“Cites” — a  nebulous  word  that  has  so 
many  meanings  that  it  has  become  vague. 
One  could  be  cited  by  everything  from  a 
grand  jury  to  the  Jaycees. 

“Apparent” — Webster  defines  “appa¬ 
rent”  as  visible  or  evident.  How  often  do 
you  see  a  phrase,  “he  died  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack.”  Does  that  mean  it  was  visi¬ 
ble?  You  ought  to  eliminate  “apparent” 
from  your  written  vocabulary  unless  you 
mean  the  literal  definition,  even  then,  it 
can  be  confusing. 

“Old  adage” — has  anyone  ever  heard 
of  a  “new  adage?” 

“And/or” — This  is  for  lawyers  who 
don’t  know  whether  they  mean  “and”  or 
“or,”  or  whether  they  mean  both. 

“Aggravate” — A  perfectly  good  word 
when  used  in  the  sense  of  “to  worsen.”  It 
should  not  be  used  to  mean  “to  upset”  or 
“to  rile.” 

“Argument” — An  argument  is  a  point 
of  view,  a  position.  Don’t  use  it  to  mean 
quarrel.  Somebody  is  not  killed  after  an 
argument  in  a  tavern,  but  after  a  dispute. 

“As”  and  “like” — “As”  is  the  con¬ 
nective  and  “like”  is  the  preposition. 

“Debriefed” — When  a  person  is 
briefed  for  a  mission,  information  is 
given.  What  happens  when  he  is  de¬ 
briefed?  Is  the  information  withdrawn? 
De-escalate  is  in  the  same  category. 

‘  ‘  Feedback” — Computer  jargon  which 
doesn’t  belong  in  carefully-edited  news¬ 
papers. 

“Following”  for  “after” — Has  any¬ 
body  everheard  of  following  dinner 
drinks  or  following  a  dinner  speaker? 
“Following”  can  mean  “next,”  but  it 
does  not  mean  “after.” 

“Forego/forgo” — Forego  means  to 
precede.  Forgo  means  to  wait  or  to  re¬ 
nounce. 

“It  goes  without  saying”/“Needless  to 
say” — Then  why  say  it? 

“Loathe”  or  “loath” — Loathe  means 
to  hate.  Loath  is  an  adjective  meaning 
reluctant  or  unwilling. 

‘  ‘  Masterful’  ’/“  masterly” — Masterful 
means  domineering  or  imperious. 
Masterly  means  skillfull. 

“Non-sequiturs” — “We’ve  been  told 
since  we  were  sophomores  in  journalism 
school  to  avoid  them,  but  they  get  into  the 


paper  all  the  time.  An  example:  Born  in 
St.  Louis,  he  runs  the  hundred  in  9.3.” 

“Notoriety” — It  has  started  to  show 
up  as  a  synonym  for  fame. “Notoriety” 
should  imply  a  person  is  widely  know 
unfavorably. 

“Ongoing” — Just  say  continuing. 
“Parameter” — Really  a  mathematical 
term  meaning  an  arbitrary  quantity  and 
not  a  boundary  or  perimeter. 

“Superstar” — grossly  overworked  to 
the  point  that  it  has  virtually  no  meaning. 

Cox  plans  to  expand 
in  cable  fields 

Cox  Broadcasting  Corporation  plans  to 
continue  expanding  into  telecommunica¬ 
tions  businesses  which  are  expected  to 
experience  substantial  growth  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Gamer  Anthony,  chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  said  corporate 
strategy  calls  for  concentration  in  broad¬ 
casting  and  related  businesses,  as  well  as 
all  facets  of  cable  television. 

Cox  president  Clifford  M.  Kirtland,  Jr. 
said  all  broadcasting  division  compo¬ 
nents — television,  radio,  national  sales 
representation  and  radio  music  syndica¬ 
tion — reported  increased  revenues  and 
income  from  operations  for  1980  over  the 
previous  year. 

Cox  Cable  Communications,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary,  exceeded  projected  in¬ 
dustry  gains  in  basic  subscribers  and  paid 
program  customers  and  won  18  new 
franchises,  including  Omaha  and  New 
Orleans. 

Cox  Cable  again  will  report  substantial 
revenue  gains,  approximately  40%  over 
the  1980  first  quarter,  Kirtland  projected. 

He  reminded  shareholders  cable  is  the 
company’s  capital  intensive  area,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  high  level  of  cable  system  con¬ 
struction  related  to  new  franchises,  as 
well  as  the  upgrading  of  old  systems. 

Cox  Cable  will  emphasize  major  mar¬ 
ket  franchising  and  selective  acquisi¬ 
tions,  Kirtland  remarked,  adding  that  re¬ 
cent  prices  of  acquisitions  give  some 
pause.  The  Company  also  will  continue 
developing  advanced  technology  in  order 
to  put  Cox  Cable  in  a  position  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  home  information  industry. 

In  1980  Cox  developed  the  industry’s 
first  two-way  interactive  communication 
system,  INDAX,  as  well  as  software  to 
provide  customers  with  non¬ 
entertainment  services  such  as  banking, 
shopping,  education  and  other  informa¬ 
tion-oriented  programming. 

Cox  Cable  is  the  nation’s  fourth  largest 
cable  operator. 

Salesman  dies 

Russell  W.  Kelso,  66,  retired  sales  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  several  equipment  firms,  in¬ 
cluding  Mergenthaler  Linotype,  Fair- 
child  Camera,  and  AKI,  died  March  21. 
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NoMoie 
Piee  Ride... 
fbr  LMon  Offidak 


Thanks  to  Harry  Beck,  Amer¬ 
ican  workers  no  longer  have 
to  support  unwanted  candi¬ 
dates  or  undesired  political 
causes  to  keep  their  jobs. 
Harry,  who  was  bom  and  grew  up  in 
LaPlata,  Maryland,  has  worked  for  the 
telephone  company  for  20  years.  He 
once  belonged  to  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  union,  but  re¬ 
signed  “because  the  CWA  was  totally 
impersonal  to  anyone  except  those  at 
the  top.” 

However,  “those  at  the  top”  in  the 
union  then  negotiated  a  contract  with 
the  telephone  company  which  required 
all  non-union  employees,  like  Harry,  to 
pay  CWA  an  “agency  fee”  equal  to 
union  dues  to  stay  employed. 

Harry  Beck  had  to  pay  up  or  be 
fired.  But  then  he  learned  that  the 
CWA,  one  of  the  country’s  most  politi¬ 
cally  active  unions,  was  using  the 
“agency  fees”  for  partisan  politics — 
and  that  made  him  mad.  “Tbey 
backed  people,”  explains  Harry, 

“I  just  wouldn’t  have  backed.” 

With  the  help  of  the 
National  Right  to  Work  ^  I 

Legal  Defense  Founda-  \ 

tion,  suit  was  brought 
against  the  CWA  /  y 

union  by  Harry  and  f 

19  other  telephone  /  ^ 

company  workers. 

And  on  March  16, 

1979,  in  an  historic  de¬ 
cision,  a  Federal  court 
mled  that  a  union’s  i 
collecting  or  spending 
of  compulsory  fees  for 
any  purpose  other  than 
collective  bargaining 


violates  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
employees  who  object. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Federal 
court  had  declared  that  union  political 
spending  from  mandatory  “agency 
fees”  is  an  infiingement  upon  the 
rights  to  free  speech  and  association 
enjoyed  by  private  sector  workers. 

Similar  protection  was  established 
for  public  employees  in  1978  in  the 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Abood  V.  Detroit  Boa'd  of  Education — 
another  case  supported  by  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Legal  Defense  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  Beck  case  acquired  added  sig¬ 
nificance  in  August  1980  when  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Master,  appointed  by  the  court, 
found  that  the  CWA  had  spent  only 
19%  of  the  union’s  total  dues  income 
for  legitimate  collective  bargaining 
purposes.  He  recommended  that  the 
81%  wrongly  spent  be  reftmded. 

The  potential  impact  of  the  Beck  and 
Abood  decisions  is  enormous.  Union 
officials  spend  an  estimated  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  direct  and  “in-kind”  support  on 
political  campaigns  in  a  single  election 
year — most  of  it  raised  through  com¬ 
pulsory  dues  or  “agency  fees.”  The 
workers  forced  to  pay  for  this  political 
support  have  rarely  any  voice  in  the 
selection  of  the  union  favored  candi¬ 
dates  or  causes. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Legal 
Defense  Foundation,  established 
in  1%8,  provides  free  legal  aid 
’  to  workers  whose  rights  have 

been  violated  as  a  result  of 
compulsory  unionism.  It  is 
presently  supporting  more 
than  100  court  cases  in¬ 
volving  the  rights  of  em- 
I  ployees  across  the  nation. 

p  If  you’d  like  to  help 

_  workers  like  Harry  Beck, 
we’d  like  to  hear 
^  from  you. 


National  Right  to  Work  Legal 
Defense  Foundation 
8001  Braddock  Road 
Springfield,  Virginia  22160 


4A  agencies  feel  inflation  pinch 


1980  was  a  “pretty  good  year”  for  the 
ad  agency  business  but  a  quick  look  at 
1981  shows  signs  that  inflation  may  take 
its  toll  this  year,  it  was  reported  by 
Leonard  S.  Matthews,  president,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
last  week  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  held  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Matthews  said  72%  of  the  523  4A  agen¬ 
cies  increased  billings  last  year,  off  from 
1979  and  1978  when  the  figure  was  83%. 

He  said  53%  of  the  member  agencies 
increased  their  dollar  profits  over  1979.  In 
1979,  71%  increased  dollar  profits.  He 
noted  that  these  are  dollar  profits,  not 
profit  margins.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
only  the  largest  agency  groups  recorded 
significant  gains  in  dollar  profits  over 

1979. 

Matthews  said  the  “heavy  burden  of 
inflation  and  rising  costs  did  not  permit 
agencies  to  show  an  increase  in  profits 
comparable  to  the  increase  in  billings.” 
He  said  preliminary  estimates  is  that  4A 
agencies’  profit  for  1980  was  4%  of  gross 
income,  net  after  taxes.  This  is  down 
from  4.59%  in  1979  and  4.74%  in  1978, 
which  was  the  second  highest  year  on 
record. 

“In  my  opinion,  1980  was  a  better  year 
than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect  it  would 
be,”  Matthews  said.  “The  fact  that 
advertising  budgets  have  held  up  as  well 
as  they  have,”  he  said,  “is  a  promising 
sign  that  more  sophisticated  advertisers 
are  looking  at  advertising  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  More  and  more  are  realizing  that 
it’s  time  to  make  gains  against  less  confi¬ 
dent  competitors,  or  at  least  to  protect 
their  position  until  economic  conditions 
improve.” 

To  get  an  idea  of  how  things  may  go  in 
1981,  a  check  was  made  with  30  of  the 
4A’s  largest  members  in  February. 
Matthews  said  the  check  showed  that  the 
larger  agencies,  which  tend  to  be  more 
profitable  than  other  groups,  are  project¬ 
ing  a  lower  profit  margin  for  1981  than 

1980.  “The  facts  are  that  in  the  agency 
business  increases  in  costs  have  outpaced 
the  increases  in  income,”  he  said. 

Matthews  said  the  agencies  can  expect 
a  “less  militant,  less  consumerist,  less 
adversarial  regulatory  climate  in 
Washington”  under  President  Reagan. 
Federal  government  problems  have  been 
a  top  priority  for  the  past  few  years  at  the 
4A. 

Matthews  said  the  4A  will  make  a  start 
this  year  at  improving  advertising’s  im¬ 
age.  The  effort  will  begin  by  educating  the 
52,000  people  who  work  in  the  4A  agen¬ 
cies  on  how  advertising  works,  how  ads 
insure  the  legitimacy  of  its  claims,  how 
agencies  regulate  themselves,  how  adver¬ 
tising  serves  the  public  by  helping  solve 
public  policy  problems  through  the  Ad 
Council,  and  how  advertising  helps  the 
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Len  S.  Matthews 

consumer  enjoy  freedom  of  choice.  Three 
agencies — Needham,  Harper  &  Steers; 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  and  Marsteller — 
are  preparing  films  which  fit  into  this 
overall  strategy. 

Matthews  said  the  films  will  be  made 
available  to  other  interested  audiences. 

Eugene  H.  Kummel,  chairman  of  the 
board,  McCann-Erickson  Worldwide, 
and  outgoing  chairman  of  the  4A,  said  the 
proposals  made  by  the  MacBride  Com¬ 
mission  to  UNESCO  pose  “a  new  bat¬ 
tleground  for  the  regulation  of  and  im¬ 
position  of  restrictions  on  advertising  by 
governmental  forces.” 

He  said  the  MacBride  Report  recom¬ 
mends  that  in  expanding  communication 
systems,  preference  be  given  to  non¬ 
commercial  forms  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  and  proposes  that  present  funding  of 
mass  media  be  changed  to  reduce  adver¬ 
tising’s  role. 

Kummel  said  more  help  is  needed  from 
U.S.  agencies  in  expressing  opposition  to 
the  findings  of  the  MacBride  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Don  Johnston,  chief  executive,  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York,  was 
elected  to  chairman  of  the  4A.  Johnston 
is  the  sixth  Thompson  executive  to  head 
the  association. 

Robert  G.  Wilder,  Lewis  &  Gilman 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  secretary-treasurer, 
said  the  association  finished  the  year  4% 
over  budget.  This  was  due  to  higher  rental 
costs  involved  in  the  headquarters  move 
just  recently  completed.  The  4A’s  actual 
operating  expenses  were  $3,693,000. 

The  attendance  set  a  new  record  for  a 
4A  annual  meeting.  Total  attendance  was 
900,  compared  to  681  last  year.  4 A  agency 
member  attendance  was  up  from  396  to 
510.  Included  in  this  figure  was  a  large 
contingent  of  newspaper  ad  executives, 
led  by  Richard  C.Ockerbloom,  vicpresi- 
dent-marketing/sales,  Boston  Globe,  who 
is  president.  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives. 


Eugene  S.  Kummel 


David  Ogiivy  wants 
better  print  ads 

David  Ogiivy,  director,  Ogiivy  & 
Mather  Inc.,  urged  “a  renaissance  of 
print  advertising”  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  in  a  10-minute 
speech  that  he  said  was  his  “last”. 

Ogiivy,  who  achieved  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  on  Madison  Ave.,  creating  and 
writing  long  copy  newspaper  ads  for 
Shell  Oil  and  Mercedes-Benz,  said  he 
is  appalled  by  the  “deterioration  in 
print  advertising.” 

The  70-year-old  ad  executive  who 
lives  in  France  in  a  home  that  has  been 
continually  inhabited  for  900  years  said 
the  decline  of  print  ads  was  one  of  the 
changes  he  has  seen  in  the  ad  trade 
since  he  founded  Ogiivy  &  Mather  in 
1948. 

Ogiivy  showed  the  ad  executives  a 
movie,  in  which  he  offers  some  adver¬ 
tising  tips,  popularized  in  his  book, 
“Confessions  of  Advertising  Man”. 

The  movie  was  shot  at  Toffou,  Ogilvy’s 
home  in  France,  and  is  being  shown  to 
Ogiivy  &  Mather  people  in  all  of  their 
offices. 
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Energy 

questions? 

If  you  want  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  important  energy  questions, 
send  for  the  Exxon  Background  Series. 


What  will  be  our  energy  supply  Why  do  we  search 
and  demand  in  2000  A.D.?  for  oil  offshore? 

“World  Energy  Outlook”  explains^,^^^P^||||.  “The  Offshore  Search 

Exxon's  latest  projections  for  Oil  and  Gas” 

for  energy  supply  and  examines  the 

demand  to  the  year  2000.  / costs,  the 

These  projections  are  |  ®  «V  SVi  efforts  to  cope  with 

based  on  assessments  environmental  I 

of  energy  resources,  safety  I  / 1  /lyii 

economic  factors,  and  ^ — //  /  problems  and  the  J  UM 

government  policies.  lA  /  difficult 


Why  is  world  dependence  on 
Middle  East  Oil  so  great? 

The  booklet  "Middle  East  Oil”  takes  a  look  at  the  vast 
crude  oil  reserves  the  area  holds,  the  pricing  of  this  oil, 
and  the  important  position  the  Middle  East  enjoys 
because  of  its  rich  resources. 


To  receive  free  copies  of  any  of  the  Exxon 
Background  Series  of  publications,  check  the 
appropriate  boxes  below  and  send  your  request  to 

E^on  Service  Bureau,  Dept.  EBS, 

RO.  Box  8492,  Trenton,  N. J.  08650.  - 

□  World  Energy  Outlook  |||  i' 

□  Middle  East  Oil  l||  P 

□  Tankers  and  the  Flags  They  Fly 

□  The  Offshore  Search  for  Oil  and  Gas 

□  Future  booklets  in  this  series. 


ARABIAN  SEA 


^■^^^PERSIAN  GUtf 


SAUDI  ARABIA 


Why  is  our  oil  transported 
under  foreign  flags? 

The  booklet  “Tankers  and  the  Flags  They  Fly”  answers 
frequent  questions  about  the 
_  ^  political  and  economic  factors 

J|  .JwR  involved  in  oil  shipping. 
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Company. 
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About  awards 

Inside  hospital  series 
earns  reward  of  $2,000 


Alan  Citron,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  reporter,  is  the  first  winner  of 
the  William  S.  Miller  Award  for  enter¬ 
prise  reporting  sponsored  by  Florida 
Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  He 
received  a  check  for  $2,000  from  curator 
Hank  Messick,  a  former  prize-winning 
investigative  reporter,  at  a  luncheon 
April  17  at  FAU. 

Messick  cited  the  22-year-old  repor¬ 
ter’s  enterprise  in  obtaining  employment 
at  East  Louisiana  Hospital  for  three 
weeks  which  enabled  him  to  document 
abuse  of  patients  and  laxity  in  administra¬ 
tion.  His  series,  chosen  by  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporters  Stanley  Penn  and 
Jonathan  Kwitny  for  the  top  Miller  prize, 
set  off  official  investigations  and  prom¬ 
ises  of  reform  at  the  institution. 

Runnerup  was  Scot  Paltrow,  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner;  honorable 
mention  went  to  Jim  Dwyer,  Union  City 
(N.J.)  Dispatch;  David  G.  Willman, 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News;  John  J. 
Fialka,  Washington  Star;  Billy  Bowles, 
Detroit  Free  Press;  and  Charles  Reid, 
Tampa  Tribune. 

In  the  Gold  Coast  of  Florida  category 
of  the  contest  first  prize  of  $500  was 
awarded  to  Dennis  R.  Kneale  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  for  a  sea  mystery 
story.  Gaeton  Fonzi  was  given  a  special 
award  of  $100  for  a  magazine  article  on 
the  bungling  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination.  The  judging 
panel  headed  by  Jerome  H.  Walker,  re¬ 
tired  executive  editor  of  E&P  gave  hon¬ 
ors  to  Jim  McGee,  Miami  Herald;  David 
Hodges,  Palm  Beach  Times;  and  Rhonda 
Robinson,  Boca  Raton  News. 

Catherine  Amann  won  the  FAU  stu¬ 
dent  writing  prize  of  $250  for  an  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Sun,  campus  newspaper,  ab¬ 
out  minorities. 

At  the  presentation  luncheon,  William 
S.  Miller,  former  banker  and  manufactur¬ 
er  in  Chicago  who  has  endowed  the 
awards  program,  stressed  the  need  for 
enterprise  reporting  in  a  world  grown  so 
complex  as  to  be  almost  beyond  com- 
pehension  of  the  average  citizen. 

Health  makes  wealth 
for  Texas  reporters 

General  coverage  of  medical  and  health 
subjects  in  1980  earned  $250  prizes  for 
three  Texas  newspaper  writers  in  the 
Anson  Jones  competition  of  the  Texas 
Medical  Association.  The  winners:  Ruth 
SoRelle,  Houston  Chronicle;  Anne  Dod- 
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son.  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times;  and 
Kim  Ernst  and  associates  on  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Citizen  Journal.  Merit  citations  were 
awarded  to:  Carolyn  Ondrejas,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  Gene  White, 
Amarillo  News  and  Globe  Times;  and 
Vicki  Ann  Hinson,  Lewisville  News- 
Advertiser. 


Reid  Kalwary 

Tampa  reporters 
cited  for  series 


Two  Tampa  Tribune  reporters  were 
honored  for  excellence  in  investigative 
reporting  at  the  annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Green  Eyeshade  ceremony. 

Charles  Reid  and  Kevin  Kalwary  won 
for  a  series  of  stories  on  political  cam¬ 
paign  contributions  to  candidates  for  the 
Hillsborough  County  Commission  and 
for  president. 

The  local  contribution  stories  showed 
how  a  coalition  of  developers  gave  almost 
$50,000  to  commission  candidates — 
some  of  it  in  other  people’s  names. 

The  stories  showed  how  several  poli¬ 
tical  fund-raisers  collected  more  than 
$400,000  for  Ronald  Readgan’s  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  but  little  of  the  money  went 
to  aid  Reagan.  Much  of  it  ended  up  in  a 
Tampa  bank  in  the  names  of  the  fund¬ 
raisers. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  sponsored  the  “Green 
Eyeshade’’  award  ceremony. 

The  competition  for  the  best  stories  in 
the  Southeast  included  entries  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina. 

Reid  is  a  former  city  editor  of  Cocoa 
Today.  He  also  worked  as  capital  bureau 
chief  for  Gannett  News  Service  in  Talla¬ 
hassee  and  headed  an  investigative  team 
for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
before  coming  to  the  Tribune. 

Kalwary,  recently  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Tribune,  has  co¬ 
vered  police,  the  courts,  Tampa  city  gov¬ 
ernment  and  general  assignment. 


Sportswriters 
and  announcers 
receive  awards 

As  AP’s  Will  Grimsley  put  it,  this  was 
Academy  Awards  night  for  the  nation’s 
sportswriters  and  sportscasters. 

The  City  of  Salisbury  N.C.  and  the 
National  Sportscasters  and  Sportswriters 
Association  staged  their  22nd  annual 
awards  here  without  a  hitch  and  in  an 
atmosphere  brewing  with  Southern  hos¬ 
pitality. 

“This  is  the  nearest  thing  to  an  Oscar  or 
an  Emmy  that  a  sportswriter  has,’’ 
Grimsley,  the  National  Sportswriter  of 
the  Year,  said.  “It  means  a  lot  to  anybody 
who’s  honored.’’ 

Grimsley,  who  has  won  the  award 
twice  in  the  last  three  years,  joined  Sport¬ 
scasters  of  the  Year  Dick  Enberg  and  A1 
Michaels,  Hall  of  Fame  inductees  Chris 
Schenkel  and  Curt  Gowdy  and  a  host  of 
state  winners  at  the  awards  presenta¬ 
tions.  The  winners  were  entertained  by 
comedians  Flip  Wilson  and  Phil  Harris 
and  treated  to  receptions  in  the  homes  of 
the  citizens  of  Salisbury. 

“It’s  a  nice  little  town  and  these  people 
really  go  all  out  for  us,”  added  Grimsley. 
“This  has  really  become  our  central 
meeting  grounds.” 

I  was  thrilled  to  win  the  award  and  be 
invited  to  Salisbury,”  said  Randy  Smith 
of  the  Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  and 
the  state  winner  from  Connecticut.  “I 
think  writers  here  from  other  small  pap¬ 
ers  feel  the  same  way.  The  small  paper 
deserves  recognition.  There’s  a  mentality 
that  says  the  bad  big  paper  is  better  than 
the  good  little  paper.  That’s  not  true.  It’s 
great  when  someone  from  a  small  paper  is 
recognized.  Hey.  I’m  rubbing  elbows 
with  Will  Grimsley,  Ahmad  Rashad  and 
all  these  other  national  celebrities.” 

Joining  the  festivities  were  ABC’s 
Dave  Diles,  who  emceed  the  presenta¬ 
tions,  Atlanta  Falcon  coach  Leeman  Ben¬ 
nett,  former  UCLA  basketball  coach 
John  Wooden  who  presented  this  year’s 
John  Wooden  award  to  Brigham  Young 
stars  Danny  Aigne,  Stan  Smith,  Ann 
Meyers,  Pittsburgh  Steeler  quarterback 
Terry  Bradshaw,  Mel  Allen  and  sport¬ 
swriters  and  broadcasters  from  across  the 
country.  Diles,  who  lives  in  Detroit,  kept 
the  crowd  smiling  with  one-liners  like 
“Things  are  so  bad  in  Detroit,  we’ve  got  a 
football  team  that  spikes  the  ball  after 
first  downs.” 

The  presentations  took  place  on  the 
campus  of  Catawba  College. 

The  Salisbury  Evening  Post  devoted  a 
total  of  21  stories  and  photos  to  the  festi¬ 
vities  on  Tuesday,  the  day  following  the 
award  presentations. 
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An  Award  by  the 

Mollie  Parnis  Livingston  Foundation 
of  New  York  City 


The  Foundation  takes  pleasure  in  opening  a 
competition  to  recognize  and  further  develop 
the  abilities  of  young  journalists. 


To  screen  applications  regionally,  a  board 
of  professionals  has  been  selected  who  are 
young  enough  to  understand  the  special  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  under-35  competition,  yet  too  old 
to  enter. 


All  decisions  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  news  report.  In  the  case  of  a  series,  one 
segment  will  be  considered  for  the  prize,  but 
up  to  six  others  may  be  submitted  for  context. 
Organizations  or  individuals  may  apply.  The 
deadline  for  1981  coverage  entries  is  March  1, 
1982.  Detailed  rules  and  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  Charles  R.  Eisendrath, 
Executive  Director,  The  Livingston  Awards, 
The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich¬ 
igan,  48109.  Telephone:  (313)  764-0423. 


THREE 

$5000 

PRIZES 


.  .  .  will  be  given  for  the  best 
1981  coverage  of  local, 
national  and  international 
news  by  journalists  aged  34  or 
younger  in  any  U.S.-owned 
medium.  Final  selection  of  the 
first  awards  will  be  made  by: 

Mollie  Parnis  Livingston 

Chairman 

Mollie  Parnis  Livingston 
Fou  ndation 

David  Brinkley 

Network  Correspondent 
NBC  News 

Richard  M.  Clurman 

Former  Chief  of  Correspondents 
Time-Life  Publications 

Charlotte  Curtis 

Associate  Editor 
The  New  York  Times 

David  Halberstam 

Author 

Mike  Wallace 

Correspondent 
CBS  News 

Barbara  Walters 

Correspondent 
ABC  News 


state  of  First 

By  Thomas  Winship 
Editor, 

Boston  Globe 

I  feel  inordinately  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
the  annual  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
Awards.  I  congratulate  the  recipients  for 
the  skillfull  service  they  have  performed 
to  our  business  of  informing  the  public. 

As  I  see  it,  the  single  most  pressing 
First  Amendment  concern  today  is  the 
protection  of  confidential  sources. 

Unwittingly  or  otherwise,  judges  by 
their  decisions  convey  an  impression  that 
this  flow  of  information  from  confidential 
sources  is  not  a  good  idea  and  should  be 
stopped.  Their  focus  is  directed  more  to¬ 
ward  compelling  disclosure  of  identities, 
rather  than  recognizing  that  this  is  in¬ 
formation  which  otherwise  might  never 
be  revealed  without  the  promise  of 
anonymity.  Somehow  this  perception  has 
generally  failed  to  dent  the  judicial  men¬ 
tality — that  disclosure  of  sources  means 
the  silencing  of  sources  and  a  denial  of 
knowledge  to  people  in  whom  the  con¬ 
stitution  vest  the  right  and  duty  of  self- 
government. 

The  so-called  balancing  of  rights  has 
not  impressed  as  a  balancing  at  all  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  confidential  sources. 

Beginning  with  the  Branzburg- 
Caldwell-Pappas  cases  a  decade  ago,  if  a 
prosecutor  wants  to  know  the  identity  of 
a  reporter’s  source  to  improve  his  case 
aganst  a  criminal  defendant,  judges  have 
been  saying  he  must  disclose  it — dismis¬ 
sing  the  ominous  implications  of  the  pro¬ 
tected  and  free  press  becoming  in  fact  an 
adjunct  of  law  enforcement.  Generally, 
this  attitude  persists,  and  just  recently  a 
Boston  Globe  columnist,  Mike  Bamicle, 
was  confronted  with  contempt  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  disclose  a  confidential  source  to  a 
prosecutor. 

If  a  defense  attorney  seeks  a  source’s 
name  and  unpublished  material,  grasping 
and  groping  for  nothing  specific,  judges 
say  it  must  be  revealed  or  the  reporter 
goes  to  jail.  That  is  what  happened  to 
Myron  Farber  of  the  New  York  Times  a 
few  years  ago,  and  it  goes  on.  In  Boston,  a 
television  reporter  was  held  in  contempt 
for  refusing  to  divulge  confidential 
sources — not  in  a  criminal  trial  setting — 
but  in  an  administrative  and,  CBS’s  “60 
Minutes”  was  ordered  under  the  threat  of 
contempt  to  surrender  for  judicial  inspec¬ 
tion  and  possible  disclosure  to  assist  a 
criminal  defendant  the  out-takes  of  a 
program  and  the  identities  of  confidential 
sources. 

Then  there’s  the  Abscam  case  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter  who  was 
ordered  to  jail  because  of  her  refusal  to 

(From  a  speech  ddivered  at  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  awards  ceremonies 
held  in  Cincinnati  on  April  10.) 


Amendment 

identify  sources  which  broke  the  story — 
an  accurate  story.  Cases  like  this  are  par¬ 
ticularly  abhorent  to  me  as  an  editor. 
Here  is  a  reporter  doing  her  job,  getting  a 
story  of  immensely  important  public  in¬ 
terest — of  corruption  in  government — 
and  here  is  the  judicial  process,  focusing 
on  who  leaked  the  information  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  reporter  a  criminal  for  protecting 
that  source. 

If  all  this  be  balancing,  then  I  cry  tilt. 

Since  that  5-4  decision  in  the  Branz- 
burg  case  in  1972,  the  state  of  the  law  on 
confidential  sources  has  not  been  good. 
In  some  states.  Shield  Laws  have  been 
adopted  to  overcome  by  statute  what 
judges  have  said  the  Constitution  does 
not  provide  to  the  press.  Yet,  from  state 
to  state  the  Shield  Laws  where  they  exist 
are  only  as  good  as  they  are  written  and 
applied,  and  the  national  portrait  is  one  of 
legal  surrealism. 

In  libel  cases,  a  newspaper  may  never 
even  get  a  crack  at  a  trial  if  a  confidential 
source  is  involved.  Disclosure  may  be 
required  by  court  order  in  the  pretrial 
discovery  process,  under  threat  of  con¬ 
tempt  or  loss  of  defenses  to  the  libel  suit. 

Now,  I’m  not  a  lawyer,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  libel  concerns  itself  with 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  published  state¬ 
ments  of  fact,  and  not  how  a  newspaper 
got  the  information.  I  may  be  naive,  but  I 
can  not  understand  why  confidential 
sources  need  to  be  disclosed  in  order  for  a 
libel  suit  to  get  to  trial.  Why  can’t  the  case 
go  forward  ana  allow  the  jury  to  attach 
whatever  significance  it  wishes  to  the 
non-disclosure  of  confidential  sources 
whose  information  is  reported  in  the 
story? 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  libel,  I 
wish  to  voice  my  personal  alarm  over  the 
size  of  damage  awards  in  recent  cases. 
We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  obligation  of 
the  press,  to  be  accurate,  and  I  believe  we 
recognize  that  the  law  of  libel  exists  to 
make  whole  by  money  those  reputations 
that  the  press  has  damaged  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  untruths. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  recent  verdicts 
ring  more  with  the  discordant  note  of 
punishment  for  the  press  than  compensa¬ 
tion  for  a  libel  plaintiff.  The  Carol  Burnett 
case  puts  punishment  right  out  front  in 
the  form  of  $1.3  million  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  while  also  assessing  the  National 
Enquirer  $300,000  in  compensatory  dam¬ 
ages  for  emotional  distress.  For  some 
newspapers,  this  kind  of  judgment  would 
be  conflscatory,  particularly  if,  like  the 
Enquirer,  they  carried  no  libel  insurance. 

Because  of  the  punitive  aspects,  these 
awards  are  bound  to  have  a  chilling,  in¬ 
deed  a  frosting  effect,  upon  robust  news 
and  investigative  reporting. 

And  the  cold  hand  of  the  judiciary  isn’t 
all  that  chills  the  press.  We  now  see  the 


Congress  about  to  shut  the  door  on  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  to  deny 
press  access  to  information  currently 
available  on  activities  of  the  CIA  and  the 
FBI. 

The  fear  I  have,  and  one  that  we  should 
all  recognize,  is  that  pending  legislation 
affording  the  CIA  and  the  FBI  greater 
secrecy  in  their  activities  is  but  a  wedge  to 
the  kind  of  secret  government  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  intended  to  prevent. 

Also  pending  before  Congress  is  leg¬ 
islation  which  could  make  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph — the  biggest 
conglomerate  in  the  world — the  origina¬ 
tor  and  transmitter  of  news.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  that  prospect,  and  the  impact 
it  could  have  on  the  free  and  diverse  flow 
of  information.  Re-drafting  of  that  legisla¬ 
tion  is  in  progress,  with  input  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  to  restrict  Ma  Bell’s 
activities  to  the  transmission  of  news,  and 
to  keep  it  from  originating  news.  But  as 
we  all  know,  in  the  gameship  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  outcome  is  always  in  doubt  until 
the  final  vote. 

Then  there’s  cable  television,  a  tech¬ 
nologically  certain  future  for  the  press  but 
a  thoroughly  confusing  picture  with  re¬ 
spect  to  First  Amendment  guarantees  or 
federal  regulation.  This  is  an  exploding, 
unchartered  field  for  newspapers,  and 
moving  faster  than  First  Amendment  law. 
What  are  a  newspaper’s  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  when  it  transmits  its  news 
electronically?  Will  the  fairness  doctrine, 
which  has  plagued  the  broadcast 
medium,  become  applicable  to  a  news¬ 
paper  transmitting  by  cable  tv? 

Every  sign  points  to  a  period  ahead  of 
powerful  change  in  values  and  terrifying 
uncertainty.  We  are  moving  into  an  era  of 
scarcity  and  sacrifice — or  should  be.  We 
are  seeing  new  views  and  feelings  about 
human  rights,  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights. 

In  this  climate,  the  people  and  the  press 
need  each  other  like  never  before.  This 
could  be  a  moment  of  unprecedented 
mutual  trust  between  the  press  and  the 
public.  Or,  it  could  be  a  period  of  fierce 
repression  of  the  free  press.  Which  way 
the  pendulum  swings  will  hinge  upon  the 
tone  of  the  American  press  in  the  months 
ahead. 

We  in  print  journalism  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  big  picture;  the  substantive 
issues  of  the  times,  refraining  always 
from  nit-picking  and  a  super  critical 
stance.  We  should  strive  harder  to  help 
people  in  big  trouble.  Let  us  realize  that 
our  readers  become  numb  under  a  daily 
drumfire  of  depressing  news.  In  our  pages 
we  must  give  hope  to  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  others. 

And,  above  all  else,  the  print  press 
must  be  ever  so  accurate  on  every  detail, 
and  ever  so  thorough  in  coverage.  Down 
with  superficiality.  We  must  strive  harder 
to  get  more  things  right. 
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OWECONOMK 
PROPOSAL  THAT 


DOESNT 


It’s  misguided. 

White  House  economic  planners  are 
moving  to  make  drastic  changes  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  that’s  vital  to  a  strong  rural  economy 
and  essential  to  meeting  the  nation’s  electric 
power  needs.  The  plan  is  being  sold  in  the 
name  of  cutting  the  federal  budget. 

The  truth  is  that  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
loan  program  would  not  reduce  the  federal 
budget  or  curb  inflation— the  stated  goals  of 
the  White  House. 

They  would  force 
America’s  rural  electric  co¬ 
operatives  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates  for  borrowed 
capital.  In  turn,  this  would 
inflate  the  electric  rates  of 
millions  of  rural  people  who 
already  pay  an  average  of 
1 2%  more  for  electricity  than 
their  urban  neighbors. 

Consumers,  rural  or 
urban,  want  reliable  electric 
service  at  reasonable  costs. 

But  serving  rural  America 
presents  special  problems. 


Today,  nearly  1000  nonprofit,  consumer- 
owned  electric  systems  are  providing  electric 
service  for  more  than  25  million  people  in 
46  states.  Yet  these  systems  average  only 
4.6  consumers  and  $2,887  in  revenue  per 
mile  of  line,  compared  with  35.8  consumers 
and  $36,652  per  mile  for  electric  companies. 

Serving  rural  America  has  never  been 
easy  or  cheap ...  or  profitable.  That’s  why  REA 
was  created.  That’s  why  REA  is  needed  today. 

Rural  electric  systems,  since  1973, 
have  obtained  needed  capital  through  the  REA 
insured  and  guaranteed  loan 
programs.  All  funds  come 
from  sources  completely 
outside  the  federal  budget. 

In  commenting  on  the 
proposed  changes  in  this 
highly-successful  program, 
the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  said,  “None  of  the 
savings  will  affect  the  budget 
of  the  United  States,  nor  the 
on-budget  deficit." 

The  White  House  pro¬ 
posal  for  REA  doesn’t  make 
sense. 


America’s  consumer-owned  rural  electric  systems 

For  further  information  contact 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
1800  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D  C.  20036 
Telephone  (202)  857-9540 
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Edited  by  EARL  WILKEN 


California’s  San  Joaquin  Vailey 
good  area  for  growing  Kenaf 


The  final  report  on  a  Kenaf  Project  par¬ 
tially  supported  by  a  grant  of  $3,100.00 
from  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  indicated 
Kenaf  (a  fiber  plant  under  consideration 
for  the  production  of  newsprint)  would  be 
a  good  crop  not  only  for  the  paper  indus¬ 
try  but  also  for  the  farmers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  as  a  rotation  crop. 

The  conclusions  and  observations 
stated  in  the  California  State  University 
(Fresno)  Farm  report  included  the  follow¬ 
ing;  Kenaf  plant  can  be  grown  successful¬ 
ly  in  the  valley;  Kenaf  can  be  harvested 
during  the  last  part  of  November  if  seed 
production  is  not  desired;  successful  seed 
production  is  dependent  on  time  of  frost 
towards  maturity  of  Kenaf  seed;  insects 
were  not  a  problem;  soils  used  for  grow¬ 
ing  Kenaf  need  to  be  well  drained;  the 
amount  of  irrigation  water  used  was  32 
inches/acre,  however,  it  is  assumed 
Kenaf  can  be  grown  with  26-28  inches  of 
water  in  the  valley;  it  appears  that  70-80 
pounds  of  nitrogen  on  soils  with  optimum 
levels  of  P  (phosphorus)  and  K  (potas¬ 
sium)  will  be  adequate,  on  sandy  soils  it 
will  also  be  necessary  to  add  30-40 
pounds  of  P  and  60-70  pounds  of  K  per 
acre  to  obtain  optimum  production; 
Kenaf  plant  roots  grew  6-7  feet  in  depth 
allowing  the  plant  to  exploit  a  large 
volume  of  soil  for  water  and  nutrients; 
based  on  the  rooting  depth  and  large 
amount  of  foliage,  Kenaf  can  be  used  in  a 
rotation  to  recycle  nutrients  and  add 
much  needed  organic  matter  in  valley 
soils;  it  appears  that  15  inch  row  spacing 
is  better  than  30  inch  row  spacing  and 
plant  population  between  70,000  to 
90,000  would  be  desirable;  and  weeds 
were  not  a  problem  since  they  were 
smothered  by  rapidly  growing  Kenaf 
plants. 

The  project  was  initiated  during  May, 
1980,  with  five  objectives.  These  were;  to 
determine  the  growth  pattern  and  per¬ 
formance  of  Kenaf  under  San  Joaquin 
Valley  climate;  to  evaluate  row  spacing 
and  plant  population  as  it  relates  to  dry 
matter  production;  to  estimate  water  use 
efficiency  of  this  crop;  to  observe  any 
insects  and  diseases  that  might  affect 
crop  yield  and  to  estimate  nitrogen  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  crop. 

Professor  Mahendra  Bhangoo  who 
submitted  the  report  suggested  that  fu¬ 
ture  studies  cover  the  feasibility  of  grow¬ 
ing  Kenaf  on  saline  soils;  study  the  dates 
of  planting  to  determine  whether  or  not 
seed  can  be  matured  before  frost;  study 
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nematode  infestation  on  heavy  soils  irri¬ 
gated  by  furrow  or  flood  and  study  fusar- 
ium  wilt  incidence  on  heavy  and  poorly 
drained  soils. 

The  study  was  conducted  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Farm  on  two  one  half  acre  plots. 
Plot  1  was  established  to  study  the  effect 
of  row  spacing  and  plant  population  per 
acre  on  Kenaf  production.  The  variables 
were;  row  spacing,  15”  and  30”  wide 
rows;  plant  populations  of 35,000, 70,000, 
140,0(10  plants  per  acre;  and  two  varieties 
of  Kenaf  Cuba  20-32  and  Tainung.  The 
experiment  was  set  up  as  factorial  design 
(2  X  2  X  3  X  3)  and  replicated  three  times. 

The  whole  area  was  fertilized  with 
NPK  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  70-30-60  (N- 
P-K)  per  acre.  The  fertilizer  was  broad¬ 
cast  and  disced  into  the  soil  6-8”  deep  one 
week  prior  to  planting.  The  soil  used  for 
the  study  was  Hanford  sandy  loam  which 
is  fairly  well  drained  and  nearly  neutral  in 
pH. 

The  seed  was  obtained  by  Roger 
Coryell,  general  manager  of  the  Fresno 
Bee  from  W.J.  Kamnann,  a  farmer  from 
Yuma,  Arizona.  The  soil  was  preirrigated 
and  seed  was  planted  on  May  23,  1980, 
with  a  grain  drill  on  flat  soil  at  the  rate  of 
about  15  Ibs/acre  to  get  a  solid  stand  in 
15”  and  30”  wide  rows.  The  seed  was 
placed  no  more  than  one  inch  deep  in  soil. 
Seeds  germinated  within  one  week  after 
planting.  During  the  second  week  of  June 
plant  population  was  adjusted  by  hand 
thinning  in  each  plot  to  obtain  35,000, 
70,000,  140,000  plants  per  acre  for  each 
row  spacing. 

The  plants  were  sprinkle  irrigated  as 
necessary  to  ensure  optimum  plant 
growth  throughout  the  growing  season. 
Plants  were  observed  for  any  insect  and 
disease  infestation  with  plant  basal  dia¬ 
meter  measured  every  week  through  the 
middle  of  October. 

Plot  2  was  established  to  study  the 
effect  of  applied  nitrogen  on  Kenaf  pro- 
•  duction.  Nitrogen  was  applied  at  the  rates 
of  0, 40, 80, 120, 160  and  200  pounds/acre 
in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulfate.  The 
seeds  of  both  varieties  were  planted  in 
15”  rows  during  the  last  week  of  May, 
1980.  Plant  population  for  the  study  was 
140,000  plants  per  acre. 

The  experimental  design  used  for  the 
study  was  split  plot  design  replicated  four 
times.  These  plots  were  furrow  irrigated 
and  the  plants  were  observed  for  insect 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


AP  satellite  delivers 
stock  market  tables 

Mayor  Lila  Cockrell  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  threw  a  rooftop  switch  which 
brought  in  signals  from  space  to  make  the 
San  Antonio  Express  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  U.S.  to  have  stock  market  tables 
delivered  by  AP  satellite. 

Dataspeed  stocks  and  Datafeatures  be¬ 
gin  soon  at  160  other  AP  installations 
across  the  country.  By  spring  of  1982, 
there  will  be  900  such  AP  installations. 

“We’re  very  pleased  to  be  the  first,” 
■said  Express-News  publisher  Charles 
Kilpatrick. 

David  L.  Bowen,  AP  vicepresident, 
and  the  architect  of  the  AP’s  world  wide 
satellite  distribution  system,  is  a  San 
Antonio  native  and  received  a  certificate 
naming  him  honorary  mayor  at  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

Bowen  said  the  satellite  transmissions' 
would  help  AP  members  by  “widening 
the  paths  over  which  we  transmit  news, 
give  the  editors  greater  choice  and  save 
money.  The  economics  of  satellite  trans¬ 
missions  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
current  methods.” 

The  AP  which  began  Datastream  trans¬ 
missions  by  satellite  last  month,  esti¬ 
mates  it  will  eventually  reduce  AT&T  ex¬ 
penses  by  $3.6  million  a  year  through  use 
of  the  satellite. 

Among  those  at  the  ceremony  were 
Dorman  Cordell,  Texas  AP  chief  of 
bureau;  Emmett  Renfrow,  Texas  AP 
communications  chief;  Fane  Burt,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Express;  Burt  Wise, 
managing  editor  of  the  News;  and  Jim 
Dolan,  managing  editor  of  the  Express- 
News  Sunday  newspapers. 


AP  Dallas  chief  of  bureau  Dorman  Cor¬ 
dell,  left  and  AP  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications  David  L.  Bowen 
look  on  os  Son  Antonio,  Texas,  Mayor 
Lila  Cockrell  throws  the  switch  which 
mode  the  Son  Antonio  Express-News  the 
first  U.S.  paper  to  receive  stock  tables  by 
AP  satellite. 
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They 
do  a 

lot  more... 
fora 
lot  less 


XENOTRON 

display  ad  terminds 

more  poiuerful ,  i . 
more  uersatUe , . « 

yet  THEY 
COST  YOU  LESS 


\t)u  get  the  best 
of  both  worlds  with  an 
XVC-2  ^stem.  Mdu  get  more  in 
^stem  capabilities.  Vfet  they  cost  you  less. 

These  stateof-the-art  systems— made  by  the  leading  de¬ 
veloper  and  manufacturer  of  low-cost  displayed  terminals— 
offer  you  today’s  most  affordable  package  of  time-saving, 
cost-saving  features.  Among  them: 

Totally  adaptable  -  “On-line”  to  front  end  ^stem  or  photo¬ 
typesetter  via  direct  interface,  or  “off-line"  via  floppy  disk  or 
paper  tape.  Dramatically  increases  composition  efficiency. 
Full  broadsheet  capability  -  Screen  display  and  output  of  up 
to  100  picas.  Full  scrolling  as  well  as  1/^  and  2  times  sizing. 
Storage  for  made-up  ads  -  Roppy  disk  storage  for  later  ad 
retrieval,  updating.  Up  to  100  ads  per  disk  surface.  Full  file- 
maintenance  facilities. 


Automatically  generated  composition  commands  -Outputs 
all  commands  specified  by  the  layout  display,  together  with 
text  elements,  to  phototypesetter  or  front-end  system. 
“Link  File”  capability  for  multi  ad  output  saves  time  as  well  as 
S/RC  paper  usage. 

Plus  plenty  of  optional  enhancements  to  tailor  your  system 
just  the  way  you  want. 

XVC-2^stems.'lhjlypowerfuldisplayadterminals. .  .truly 
mcxlest  cost.  Write  or  call  for  full  information. 


Xenotron,  Inc.,  141bwer  Office  Park,  Woburn,  Mass.  01801 
Telephone:  (617)  933-7860 


Atex  designs  front-end  system 
for  medium-sized  dailies 


ATEX,  Inc.,  of  Bedford,  Mass.,  has 
introduced  the  Atex  System  7000  for 
medium-sized  daily  newspapers. 

The  Atex  System  7000  is  designed  to 
give  medium-sized  dailies  the  functional¬ 
ity  of  the  Atex  9000  in  a  smaller  configura¬ 
tion.  The  System  7000  will  support  up  to 
64  newsroom  and  advertising  terminals 
on  a  shared  data  base.  In  addition,  remote 
terminals  and  newsrooms  can  be  linked 
via  telecommunications  to  the  central 
production  site. 

The  System  7000  is  available  in  three 
basic  configurations,  each  with  at  least 
two  processors  for  100%  backup.  These 
configurations  are  built  upon  the  Atex 


Copy  Management  Processor  (or  CMP), 
proprietary  hardware  and  software  which 
ensures  complete  database  reliability. 
With  the  system,  stories  and  ads  are  not 
simply  recorded  on  two  storage  disks. 
Instead,  the  System  7000  records  back-up 
copies  using  two  independent  computers 
and  two  independent  disk  controllers, 
connected  by  the  CMP.  This  redundancy 
method,  called  COPYSAFE,  means  that 
System  7000  users  will  not  lose  copy  or 
ads. 

For  the  newsroom,  the  System  7000 
provides  such  features  as  split  screen, 
automatic  routing  of  wire  service  copy 
and  flagging  of  keywords,  unlimited  story 


length,  interactive  hyphenation  and  justi¬ 
fication  for  text  and  headlines,  and  prog¬ 
rammable  keys  which  give  each  VDT 
user  his  or  her  own  custom  timesavers. 

For  the  ad  department,  sales  can  be 
increased  with  instant  price  calculations 
for  accurate  quotes  over  the  phone,  and 
split  screen  prompts  and  aids,  which  en¬ 
able  salespeople  to  sell  more  linage.  Com¬ 
prehensive  credit-checking  features  flag 
credit  problems,  and  a  complete  audit 
trail  is  maintained  for  each  ad;  who  made 
changes  and  when  is  always  known.  A 
Report  Writer  package  produces  com¬ 
plete  reports. 

Atex  is  currently  developing  an 
Accounts  Receivable  and  Billing  system 
for  the  Atex  System  7000.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  automated  billing  for  advertising 
customers.  Other  planned  additions  to 
the  System  7000  include  the  Atex  News¬ 
paper  Library  System  and  Display  Ad 
Management. 

For  System  7000  and  System  9000  us¬ 
ers,  Atex  will  soon  announce  the  capabil¬ 
ity  for  the  Atex  service  staff  to  dial  direct¬ 
ly  into  each  system  from  a  technical  cen¬ 
ter  for  remote  problem  solving. 

Training  for  the  Atex  System  7000  in¬ 
cludes  classes  held  at  the  Atex  home 
office  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  on-site  in¬ 
stallation  and  conversion  assistance. 

Computer  speeds-up 
camera-ready  work 

A  new  process  has  been  developed  to 
speed-up  the  producton  of  camera-ready 
artwork.  Through  the  use  of  computer 
graphics  and  data  base  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems,  DSC  Inc.,  (Document  Service  Cen¬ 
ter)  produces  ready-to-print  pages  for 
directories,  price  lists,  manuals,  parts 
lists,  user  guides,  catalogs,  rate  guides, 
etc.,  including  the  automatic  insertion  of 
illustrations,  charts  and  graphics.  With  or 
without  printing,  turnaround  is  normally 
within  72  hours. 

The  key  is  that  DSC  accepts  textual 
and  graphics  data  files  on  magnetic  tape 
or  diskettes,  and  at  the  customer’s  direc¬ 
tions,  selects  elements  from  the  input  re¬ 
cords  to  sort,  format  and  typeset.  This 
process  eliminates  the  troublesome  re¬ 
keyboarding  of  data  which  is  present  in 
the  conventional  method  of  typesetting. 

The  typeset  artwork  is  camera-ready 
from  the  DSC  system,  which  means  that 
no  layout  or  paste-up  is  required  before 
printing. 

Complete  page  formatting  can  include 
computer  generated  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  rules,  symbols,  reverse  fonts,  and 
the  inclusion  of  complex  computer 
graphics  such  as  organizational  charts, 
graphs,  schematics,  and  mechanical 
drawings. 

DSC  also  provides  foreign  language 
translation,  typesetting,  and  printing. 
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Newspaper 
Mailroom 

From  your  stacker  or  fly  table  to  your 
loading  dock  with  accumulating 
conveyors,  aprons,  tables,  pacers, 
strapping  machines,  distribution 
conveyors,  strapping  supplies . . . 


FEATURING:  Slip-Torque’Conveyor 


Since  GO  introduced  Slip-Torque  to 
newspaper  mailrooms  it  has  gained 
rapid  acceptance  in  newspapers 
large  and  small. 

Its  engineered  simplicity  has  proven 
vastly  superior  to  conventional  roller 
top  or  roller  slat  conveyors  for 
conveying  and  accumulating  stacks 
of  newspapers  and  improving  the 
working  environment. 

CSVRLStRRPPinG  ITIC. 

riMth  STREET  HOOUIAM.  WASHINGTON  98850 
PHONE:  (206)  532-9101  TELEX;  32-8862 

IN  CANADA 

GennmO-ovRLStRoppincs 

S3W  SOUTH  SERVICE  ROAD,  BURUNOTON,  ONTARIO,  L7L  SL1  LIMITED 

PHONE:  416/S32-3M2  TELEX:  061-8747 
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the  News/Sun 
we  really  watch 
the  hettom  Bner 

—Jerry  Crane,  Co-Publisher 
Decatur  News  Publishing  Company 


Since  it  was  founded  in 
1949  by  the  Crane  famiiy, 
Georgia’s  iargest  suburban 
weekiy,  the  DeKaib  News/Sun, 
has  had  two  objectives.  “First, 
we  wanted  a  top-notch  news¬ 
paper,”  says  Jerry  Crane,  “but 
no  iess  important,  we  wanted  to 
make  money.  One  way  to  do 
this,  we  figured,  was  to  keep 
our  presses  running  as  much  as 
possibie.” 

Even  though  the  circuiation 
of  the  News/Sun  group  nears 
200,000,  it  represents  oniy  10% 
of  the  weekiy  impressions  run 


in  the  piant.  The  other  90%  of 
impressions  are  soid  through 
the  firm’s  commerciai  printing 
division,  NEWSprint,  recognized 
nationaiiy  as  a  top  regionai  web 
printer. 

The  new  four  unit  Harris 
N-800  instaiied  in  1979  prints 
nothing  but  commerciai  work, 
much  of  it  four-coior.  “Just 
about  aii  our  process  coior 
goes  to  the  Harris,”  reports  Mr. 
Crane,  “because  it  was  de¬ 
signed  for  commerciai  grade 
printing,  it  heips  us  reach  both 
our  bottom  iine  goais  — 


keeping  our  operating  siogan  of 
Nobody  Does  It  Better  and 
fattening  the  bottom  profit  iine 
whiie  we’re  doing  it.” 

if  you  want  a  better-iooking 
paper,  and  a  fatter  bottom  iine, 
let  us  tell  you  about  the  Harris 
N-800  presses.  Write  Harris 
Corporation,  Web  Press  Divi¬ 
sion,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island  02891. 


IHAFRRIS 


Computer  firm  exchanges  data 
on  software  programs 


Fred  Lasich,  president  of  CDP  Inc.,  of 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  a  computer  firm,  is 
running  a  public  service  on  software 
(programs)  exchange  for  technical  people 
throughout  the  United  States. 

“Just  the  other  day,  I  had  Dennis  A. 
Mills,  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
call  us  for  information  on  how  to  interface 
his  computer  to  a  4961  Compugraphic  (a 
phototypesetter).  He  had  an  idea  and  we 
helped  him.  Dennis  wrote  the  program 
and  sent  it  via  phone  to  us  (the  computer 
terminal)  and  we  made  a  printout  of  it,  in 
addition  to  storing  it  on  a  disc,”  said 
Lasich. 

Lasich,  who  has  been  in  the  printing 
business  since  1946,  said  that  his  firm  is 
designed  for  research  and  development 
for  phone  communication.  He  said  he 
gets  most  of  his  programs  through  public 
exchange  of  software.  Others  call  to 
share  programs  wth  CDP,  including 
newspapers,  businesses  and  schools. 

But  CDP’s  main  base  of  operation  is 
the  newspaper  printing  industry  field, 
according  to  Lasich. 

“We  develop  word  processors,  cap¬ 
ture  key  strokes  and  then  change  them  to, 
phototypesetter  language.  We  put  word 
processors  into  the  customer’s  place  of 


business.  They  use  word  processors  for 
inter-office  word  processing,  and  then  we 
take  the  disc  and  translate  disc  to  typeset¬ 
ter  usable  media.  One  disc  can  contain  up 
to  12  tab  pages,  and  still  have  room,”  said 
Lasich. 

One  of  the  company’s  goals  is  to  come 
out  with  a  low  cost  front-end  system  for 
small  newspapers. 

Lasich,  who  went  through  an  appren¬ 
tice  program  in  1946  to  become  a  hot  met¬ 
al  printer,  started  to  get  involved  with 
phototypesetting  in  1957.  He  learned  how 
to  repair  phototypesetters.  He  took  night 
courses  for  electronics  and  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  computers. 

“I  started  a  company  called  AMR  Co. 
(phototypesetting  repair  company)  and 
then  AMR  started  CDP  (Computerized 
Data  Processing)  in  1979  to  develop  word 
processing,  computer  interfacing  re¬ 
search  and  development  and  service,” 
said  Lasich. 

“We  wanted  to  gain  knowledge  on  how 
to  use  telephone  communication  in  the 
most  effective  way,”  added  Lasich. 

The  company’s  chief  engineer  is  Dave 
Hardy.  In  addition  to  setting  up  prog¬ 
rams,  Hardy  also  is  involved  in  adding 
additional  terminals  to  MVP  (Mergen- 


thaler’s  editing  terminals). 

Citing  an  example,  Lasich  showed  how 
a  MVP  terminal,  which  had  one  compu¬ 
ter,  was  fitted  with  another  terminal  and 
program  to  make  it  look  like  an  intelligent 
terminal  to  host  computer. 

“See  how  this  device  (the  new  termin¬ 
al)  can  talk  to  the  main  computer,”  ex¬ 
plained  Lasich. 

“We  really  walked  into  a  beehive 
trying  to  bridge  gap  between  word  pro¬ 
cessing  and  typesetting,”  said  Lasich. 

Lasich  said  that  his  company  does  not 
want  the  computer  to  be  just  a  word  pro¬ 
cessor  or  an  editing  terminal,  but  a  full 
fledged  computer  to  include  invoicing,, 
payroll,  and  even  serve  as  a  burglar  alarm 
system. 

“We  got  it  down  to  having  the  compu¬ 
ter  telephone  the  police  when  there’s  a 
break  in,”  smiled  Lasich. 

Hardy  said  that  computers  can  do  some 
language  translations,  check  spelling  and 
grammar,  keep  records,  have  total  recall, 
and  are  very  dedicated,  and  the  only  fai¬ 
lure  is  an  operator’s  error.  When  the 
machine  fails,  it  just  quits,  added  the  en¬ 
gineer. 

Gandalf  Data  shows 
fiberoptic  units 

The  manufacturer  of  data  communica¬ 
tions  equipment,  Gandalf  Data,  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  broad  line  of  local  area  data 
communications  with  the  addition  of  the 
following  fiberoptics  units. 

Model  FA  1  is  a  fiberoptic  data  link 
asynchronous  system  that  is  full  duplex 
and  has  the  optical  output  connected 
directly  to  duplex  fiberoptic  cable. 

Model  FS  1  is  a  fiberoptic  data  link 
synchronous  unit  that  has  been  designed 
for  high  speed  data  transmission  applica¬ 
tions. 

Model  FX  8  is  a  fiberoptic  multiplexer 
that  permits  up  to  8  asynchronous  termin¬ 
als  to  share  a  double  fiber  cable.  Channel 
data  speeds  are  up  to  20  Kbps  and  link 
speeds  to  240  Kbps. 

Air  purification  unit 
instaiied  on  foider 

Rock  Hill  (N.C.)  Evening  Herald  has 
recently  completed  installation  of  an  A- 
PAR  (Air  Purification  And  Return)  sys¬ 
tem  designed  to  control  folder  dust, 
which  has  affected  productivity  as  well  as 
quality  of  their  product. 

The  Evening  Herald  which  has  a  23,700 
daily  and  Saturday  circulation,  has  instal¬ 
led  A-PAR  in  their  pressroom  at  the  Goss 
Urbanite  folder. 

The  folder  dust  control  system  will  pre¬ 
vent  dust  buildup  on  plates  and  blankets. 
Longer  plate  life  can  be  expected  for  long 
runs. 
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For  editorial,  classified,  and  display  adver¬ 
tising  systems,  ATEX  is  the  industry  leader.  j 
One-sixth  of  the  nation's  daily  circulation 
originates  on  an  ATEX  System  9000.  ATEX  has 
over  9,000  terminals  installed  world-wide. 

The  new  ATEX  System  7000  offers  the  9000's 
functions  in  a  smaller  configuration.  More 
than  ten  papers  with  18,000  to  65,000  daily 
circulation  have  recently  selected  the  ATEX 
System  7000. 

For  a  growing  number  of  publishers  .  .  . 
the  answer  is  ATEX. 


15  Wiggins  Ave.,  Bedford.  Massachusetts  01730  Telephone  (617)  275-8300 


INTERIOR  photo  of  the  Nashville  Banner  city  room  featuring  the  nevr 
Poro-wedge  grid  lighting  system. 


Low-energy  lighting  system 
uses  para-wedge  unit 


According  to  Newspaper  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration’s  building  engineer  Dave  Har¬ 
vey,  work  is  just  about  completed  on  a 
plant-wide  system  of  low-energy  lighting. 
NPC  is  the  agent  for  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  and  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean. 


EQUIPMENT 

INSTALLERS 


DARIN  &  ARMSTRONG  INC. 

23999  NORTHWESTERN  HWY. 
SOUTHFIELD,  MICHIGAN  48075 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 
0.  E.  HOEY-  313 -358 *2000 


fluorescent  lights  covered  by  a  plastic 
Para-wedge  grid  system  which  diffuses 
light  at  a  45  degree  angle. 

The  grid  reduces  light  and  generates 
the  same  amount  of  light  as  before  while 
using  much  less  electricity. 

The  system  has  been  installed  in  the 
Tennessean  and  Banner  newsrooms  and 
libraries,  the  advertising  department, 
promotion  department  and  executive 
offices. 

Tennessean  wire  editor  Lloyd  Carver 
said,  “I  like  the  new  lighting  because  we 
don’t  get  any  reflection  off  our  terminal 
screens.  And  the  look  of  the  new  lights 
takes  us  out  of  the  era  of  ‘The  Front  Page’ 
and  into  the  1980’s.” 

Printer  Charles  Fisher  from  the  compu¬ 
ter  typesetting  area  said  he  likes  the  sys¬ 
tem  because  lighting  is  “so  much  softer 
and  easier  on  the  eyes.” 

Data  switching  units 
use  modular  design 

Gandalf  Data  of  Wheeling,  Illinois,  has 
announced  a  new  addition  to  its  line  of 
Private  Automatic  Computer  Exchange 
(PACX)  systems  for  data  switching  and 
contention. 

The  PACX  IV  family  of  data  switches 
can  serve  up  to  512  terminals  and  256 
ports  or  resources.  The  switches  handle 
256  simultaneous  connections  at  9600  bps 
asynchronous  or  19,200  bps  synchro¬ 
nous,  data  rates  per  connection. 

The  system  can  provide  up  to  128  ser¬ 
vice  classes  with  network  reconfiguration 
by  either  front  panel  or  a  local  console 
without  service  interruption.  This  system 
utilizes  a  modular  approach  to  data 
switching  and  allows  expansion  as 
needed. 


Silver  recovery  firm 
opens  U.S.  plant 

Svensk  Fotokemi,  Inc.  the  largest  sil¬ 
ver  service  company  in  Sweden  and 
manufacturer  of  chemicals  for  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  has  opened  a  factory  near 
Chicago  in  Elk  Grove  Village,  Ill.  This 
company  will  market  under  the  name  of 
american  fotokemi,  inc. 

American  fotokemi,  inc.  brings  with  it 
the  Swedish  formulas  for  manufacturing 
photochemical  products,  and  modern 
technology  for  reclaiming  and  refining  sil¬ 
ver  from  photo- waste  products. 

Their  service  will  include  professional 
assistance  in  locating  every  source  of  sil¬ 
ver  within  a  customer’s  operation  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  best  method  to  recover 
that  silver.  They  will  also  refine  the 
silver. 

Svensk  Fotokemi  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Swedish  government  in  estab¬ 
lishing  pollution  control  standards  for  the 
processing  of  photo-waste  materials  and 
chemistry.  This  is  a  special  distinction 
since  Sweden  does  have  the  strictest  en¬ 
vironmental  controls  in  the  world.  In 
their  efforts  they  have  developed  a 
patented  non-polluting  process  for  re¬ 
covering  silver  from  film.  American 
fotokemi,  inc.  will  use  these  same  en¬ 
vironmentally  safe  processes  in  their  sil¬ 
ver  treating  process. 


Kenaf 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


and  disease  infestation  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season. 

The  crop  was  allowed  to  grow  until 
frost  and  defoliation  and  then  harvested 
during  the  second  week  of  December  for 
dry  matter  yield  (stems  and  pods).  Total 
dry  matter  yield  for  Cuba  20-32  variety 
ranged  between  9.69  and  12.8  tons  per 
acre  including  pods.  Total  dry  matter 
yield  for  Tainung  variety  ranged  between 
9.76  and  13.38  tons/acre.  Without  pods 
the  yields  of  dry  matter  ranged  between 
8.82  and  11.65  tons/acre  for  both 
varieties. 

Root  studies  indicated  both  varieties 
have  a  tap  root  which  extends  down  to 
one  foot  depth  with  secondary  roots  and 
then  branches  into  secondary  roots  that 
grow  horizontally  2-3  feet  and  vertically 
down  to  7  feet.  This  pattern  of  roots  pro¬ 
vides  the  plant  with  a  large  enough 
volume  of  soil  to  extract  water  and  nut¬ 
rients  from  6-7  feet  of  soil.  This  character¬ 
istic  makes  this  plant  a  good  nutrient  cycl¬ 
ing  crop  in  a  rotation  for  the  valley. 

Root  studies  on  Plot  2  revealed  that 
Cuba  20-32  variety  showed  some  nema¬ 
tode  infestation  whereas  the  Tainung 
variety  showed  susceptibility  to  Fusar- 
ium  wilt. 
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Get  In-Line 
with  Custom-Bilt 


Gordon  R.  AAocQuoker 

Sun  executive  given 
Ault  Award 

The  National  Association  of  Printing 
Ink  Manufacturers  has  honored  Gordon 
R.  MacQuaker,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corp.  with  the  industry’s 
Ault  Award  in  recognition  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  advancement  of  the  printing 
ink  industry. 

MacQuaker  is  a  director  of  the  Graphic 


Custom-Bilt  has  the  In-Line  Systems  that  can  turn 
your  presses  into  real  profit  centers  by  expanding 
your  productivity  and  opening  up  new  markets 
with  new  products. 

Custom-Bilt  equipment  is  designed  to  take  the 
printed  product  from  your  press  and  finishing  it .  .  . 
whether  it  needs  folding,  gluing,  perfing,  trimming 
or  numbering — we  can  show  you  how! 


2-Knife  Rotarv  Trimmer 

Designed  to  trim  shingled 
products  directly  from  press 
.  .  .  from  8  to  32  page 
signatures  at  speeds  up  to 
40,000  per  hour.  One  or  two 
knives  can  be  used  for  either 
side  trim  only  or  top  and 
bottom  trim  as  required. 

Also  avilable  in  3-Knife  model 
for  trimming  shingled  products. 


Arts  Technical  Foundation  and  the  Flex¬ 


ographic  Technical  Foundation.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  printing  ink  industry  in  1933  as  a 
color  matcher  and  in  1961  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  midwest  division 
of  General  Printing  Ink. 

Interface  available 
for  CPS  systems 

Xenotron,  Inc.,  has  announced  an  On- 
Line  Interface  between  its  line  of  Display 
Ad  Terminals  and  ITEK  Corp.’s  CPS 
front-end  system. 

The  Xenotron  video  composer  inter¬ 
faces  with  he  CPS  system,  regardless  of 
phototypesetter,  by  simulating  the  com¬ 
munications  protocol  of  conventional 
CPS  terminals.  The  interface  provides 
the  user  with  the  capability  to:  get  raw 
text  files  from  the  CPS  and  create  CPS 
composition  files  for  typsetting  output; 
store  Xenotron-formatted  files  on  the 
CPS;  retrieve  Xenotron-formatted  files 
for  updating/correction,  for  outputting  to 


3-Knife  Rotary  Trimmer 

Designed  to  trim  press  glued, 
quarter-folded  products 
measuring  7”  to  9"  wide. 
IOV2”  to  12”  high.  Trims 
one  book  or  collects  and 
trims  two  books  with 
total  number  of  pages 
up  to  96. 


High  Speed  Quarter-Folder 
3-Knife  Rotary  Trimmer 

Quarter-fold  and  trim  three 
sides  too!  Especially  designed 
for  high  speed  presses 
usually  not  equipped  with 
quarter-folders.  Speeds  up  to 
40,000  per  hour.  Also 
available  in  a  free-standing 
in-line  self-driven  model. 


CPS  and  CPS  code,  and/or  for  re-storing 
these  files  in  Xencode. 

Output  files  sent  to  the  system  consist 
of  CPS  markup  commands  with  imbed¬ 
ded  “hard  line  ends”  which  ensure  the 
integrity  between  the  XVC  screen  repre¬ 
sentation  and  the  phototypesetter  output, 
even  after  having  passed  through  the  CPS 


CUSTOM-BILT  MACHINERY 


419  Norway  Street*  York,  Pa.  17403 
71  7-843-7831  •  TOLL  FREE  800-233-1  996 

(Except  Pennsylvania) 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


‘A  Celebration  of  Cartoonists”  set  in  midwest 


A  unique  tribute  to  cartoonists  and 
their  art  is  scheduled  April  23  at  William 
Penn  College  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  when 
seven  cartoonists  will  receive  honorary 
doctorate  degrees  during  a  special  event 
in  the  Spencer  Chapel. 

In  “A  Celebration  of  Cartoonists”,  Dr. 
Gus  Turberville,  president,  and  himself 
owner  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  car¬ 
toon  art  collections,  will  present  the  de¬ 
grees  to  three  syndicated  Pulitzer  Prize 
editorial  cartoonists  and  three  syndicated 
comic  strip  cartoonists  and  a  magazine 
cartoonist.  Immediately  following  the 
formal  ceremony.  Dr.  Turberville  will 
moderate  a  panel  discussion  focusing  on 
the  nature  and  state  of  the  cartoonist’s 
profession. 

The  cartoonists  being  honored  are: 

Editorial  cartoonists  Frank  Miller  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
Paul  Szep  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  Don 
Wright  of  the  Miami  News. 

The  comics  cartoonists:  Bill  Hoest 
(Lockhoms,  Agatha  Crumm  and  Bumper 
Snickers),  Bil  Keane  (Family  Circus)  and 
Mort  Walker  (Beatle  Bailey,  Hi  and  Lois, 
Sam  and  Silo,  and  Boner’s  Ark). 

The  magazine  cartoonist:  Charles  Sax¬ 
on  of  The  New  Yorker. 


The  event  is  a  hi^light  of  the  1980-81 
Cultural  and  Beligious  Events  series  at 
the  college  and  is  open  to  the  public  at  10 
a.m. 

Special  front  row  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  coverage  by  newspapers 
who  run  the  work  of  the  cartoonists  and 
other  media.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
by  contacting  Shirley  McCauley  of  the 
college  information  service,  515-673- 
8311,  ext.  274. 

*  4c 

Chronicle  Features  has  added  “Notes 
from  the  Wine  Country”,  a  column  by 
Anthony  Dias  Blue  to  its  roster,  begin¬ 
ning  April  20. 

The  “Wine  Country”  in  the  title  “is  no 
particular  place”,  explains  Stuart  Dodds, 
the  syndicate’s  general  manager.  “  Wine 
country  is  wherever  wine  is  cherished.” 

Dodd  says  adoption  of  a  wine  column 
by  a  syndicate  literally  in  wine  country  is 
long  overdue,  especially  considering  the 
status  and  popularity  of  wine  in  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  and  Canada  these  days. 

Blue  is  a  former  New  Yorker  who  was 
named  wine  editor  of  Bon  Appetit  maga¬ 
zine  earlier  this  year.  He  now  considers 
San  Francisco  his  home,  but  is  constantly 


Anthony  Blue 

on  the  move  in  the  cause  of  wine.  Blue  is  a 
frequent  judge  in  wine  tastings  and  has 
written  for  a  number  of  magazines. 

The  columnist  intends  to  present  a  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  guide  to  wines,  both 
domestic  and  imported.  “What  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  entertain,  enlighten  and 
educate.  I  put  the  word  ‘entertain’  first 
because  if  I  fail  to  entertain  the  reader, 
there  will  be  no  reader  around  to  enlight¬ 
en.”  He  adds  he  will  try  to  point  discover¬ 
ies  in  every  price  range — as  well  as  dis¬ 
appointments. 


ED  LOWE 
i^merican  Storyteller 


Heard  any  good  stories  lately?  Ed 
Lowe  has,  and  he  writes  them  in  his 
new  UFS  column,  ED  LOWE, 
HIMSELF. 

Twice  every  week  Ed  writes  about 
someone’s  life.  Maybe  just  a  day  in 
that  life,  maybe  only  a  moment... 
sometimes  he  even  captures 
the  whole  picture. 

Some  of  Ed’s  stories  are  funny, 
some  are  sad,  others  are  touching. 
But  all  of  them  are  Incredibly.. .well, 
interesting.  Like  the  one  about  the 


guy  stuck  with  3,000  pounds  of  kan¬ 
garoo  meat,  or  the  monsters-in- 
people’s-cellars  story,  or  the  one 
about  the  girl  with  Down’s  Syndrome 
who  asked  the  local  football  hero  to 
go  to  her  prom. 


Ready  to  read  a  few  good  ones? 
Then  call  Chris  Pierson  collect  at 
(212)  557-2833  and  he’ll  rush  you  a 
half-dozen  sample  Ed  Lowe 
columns. 


ED  LOWE,  HIMSELF 


AVAILABLE  TWICE  WEEKLY 


ill 
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What  makes 
it  preppy? 


Pearts 


Plaid  scarf,  untied- 


The  auto  industry’s  best  sellers 


s^irtg  seventh  rib 


A  new  weekly  service  that  draws  praise! 


The  comments: 

Kuyk  Logan,  Managing  Editor,  Tho  Houston 
Post:  “The  Chicago  Tribune  Service  has 
added  significantly  to  our  use  of  graphics.  It 
pays  for  itself." 

Mark  Mathes,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger:  “Great  job  on 
the  graphics.  We  are  setting  up  a  card 
catalogue  for  quick  reference  by  editors  and 
artists  .  .  .We’re  adding  color  to  at  least  half 
of  them  and  using  them  on  1A  or  section 
fronts.” 


Bob  Farquhar,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Oklahoman  and  Times:  “We  pride  ourselves 
on  good  graphics.  We  try  to  illustrate  vrith 
our  own  art  department  most  of  the  major 
local  stories.  Your  package  has  been  a  quali¬ 
ty  addition  to  the  effort.” 

The  service: 

More  than  180  newspapers  are  now  using 
the  award-winning  talents  of  the  30  Chicago 
Tribune  artists  and  graphics  editors 
represented  in  this  high  quality  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  service. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  Graphics  Service  pro¬ 
vides  you  with  12  to  17  photo/graphics  each 
week  to  lighten  your  pages  and  enlighten 
your  readers. 

Free  bonus: 

If  you  sign  up  before  June  1, 1981,  you  will 
get  a  starter  package  of  40  graphics  for  your 
library.  For  samples,  price  quotation  and  to 
order,  call  Walter  Mahoney,  sales  manager, 
(212)  949-3416.  Call  collect. 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  •  (212)  949-3416 


The  wine  column  already  is  appearing 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  and  the  Stam¬ 
ford  Advocate. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Familiar  faces  on  newspaper  comics 
pages  for  40  years — “Nancy“,  “Sluggo” 
and  “Aunt  Fritzi” — are  being  seen  in  a 
new  medium,  the  paintings  of  Vernon 
Fisher.  Some  are  currently  on  view  at  the 
Smithsonian’s  Hirshhorn  Museum  in 
Washington,  D.C.  through  May  3. 

The  Texas  artist  started  clipping  the 
strip  from  his  local  newspapers,  the  De¬ 
nton  Record  Chronicle  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  almost  two  years. 

“Bushmiller’s  work  is  really  very 
sophisticated,”  Fisher  says  of  cartoonist 
Ernie  Bushmiller,  who  created  the  strip 
distributed  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
“I  love  the  way  Aunt  Fritzi  and  Nancy 
look.  The  characters  are  composed  so 
beautifully.”  For  the  last  few  years, 
Fisher  has  created  narrative  sequences 
by  superimposing  words  onto  strong 
visual  images.  He  feels  “Nancy”  com¬ 
plements  his  artistic  endeavors  in  this 
area. 

Bushmiller  says,  “I’m  incredibly  flat¬ 
tered  to  hear  Nancy  and  Sluggo  have 
been  used  by  Fisher.  His  aesthetic  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  characters  shows  he  has  a 
high  regard  for  my  work  and  I  am  hon- 

WE’RE 
SPECIAUSTS 

EXPERIENCED  International 
Medical  Tribune  Syndicate  writ¬ 
ers  and  columnists  report  medical 
news  before  it  appears  in  medical 
journals. 

RIVET  YOUR  READERS’  AT- 
TENTION  with  health  stories  that 
rival  national  and  local  stories  for 
reader  interest,  according  to  nu¬ 
merous  surveys. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  to  the  com¬ 
plete  weekly  package  and  fill  your 
health  page  with  clearly  written 
columns,  stories  and  briefs  that 
touch  your  reader  where  he  lives 
.  .  .  and  for  less  than  $2.00  per 
story. 

CALL  (202)  338-8866  and  join 
over  100  newspaper  and  magazine 
subscribers  to: 

INTERNATIONAL 
MEDICAL 
TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

Suita  700,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washlnoton,  D.C.  20037 


ored.  I  never  thought  Nancy,  Sluggo,  and 
Aunt  Fritzi  would  be  exhibited  at  a 
museum,  and  I’m  happy  to  hear  that 
Fisher  is  as  fond  of  these  characters  as  I 
am.” 

The  cartoon  heroine  first  appeared  in 
Fisher’s  work  in  1979  and  that  three- 
panel  work,  “Oh  Frankie”,  is  now  part  of 
the  Guggenheim  Museum’s  permanent 
collection. 

Fisher  is  an  associate  professor  of  art  at 
North  Texas  State  University  at  Denton. 


David  Lambro,  who  writes  a  twice- 
weekly  column  from  Washington  for  Un¬ 
ited  Feature  Syndicate,  is  the  newly 


named  recipient  of  The  Heritage  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Distinguished  Journalism  Fellow 
for  1981.  The  fellowship  is  awarded 
annually  to  an  author  or  journalist  to  adv¬ 
ance  work  on  a  project  of  his  or  her 
choosing  which  furthers  the  foundation’s 
aims. 

Lambro  wrote  an  article  in  the  Spring 
issue  of  Policy  Review,  titled  ‘Congres¬ 
sional  Oversights’  and  is  conducting  re¬ 
search  for  future  articles  and  a  book.  He 
will  participate  in  Heritage  functions  and 
in  informal  briefings  for  Capitol  Hill  cor¬ 
respondents.  Before  launching  his  col¬ 
umn  last  year,  Lambro  was  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 


FAIRCHILD  FEATURES 


The  Fairchild  Syndicate  is  the  sole  editorial  sales  agent  for  the  Fairchild  papers 
and  magazines.  We’re  most  well  known  for  ■Women's  Wear  Daily  ”  -  the  bible 
of  the  fashion  world  -  and  its  sister  publication,  “W"  Their  unique  and  lively 
blend  of  fashion,  travel,  wine  &  cooking,  arts,  leisure  activities  and  people  is 
world  famous. 

But  we  also  represent  the  efforts  of  450  reporters,  editors  and  photographers 
manning  bureaus  across  the  (Jnited  States  and  in  19  international  bureaus.  This 
staff  gives  Fairchild  one  of  the  largest  news  gathering  networks  in  the  world. 

Reporting  daily  on  breaking  news  in  the  textile/apparel,  metals,  electronics, 
energy,  food,  home  furnishings  and  footwear  industries,  Fairchild  quickly  spots 
important  trends  and  developments. 


Our  material  is  available  in  a  number  of  formats  and  packages, 

designed  to  meet  your  needs,  capabilities  and  budget. 

-  Individual  Reprint  Rights  are  available  for  particular  features 
and  stories. 

-  a  comprehensive  Weekly  Feature  Package  includes  approx¬ 
imately  20  of  the  best  stories  on  fashion,  the  lively  arts, 
people,  travel  and  lifestyles.  Available  weekly,  bi-weekly, 
or  monthly. 

-  Exclusive  Contracts  provide  unlimited  access  to  one  or 
more  of  the  Fairchild  publications. 

-  Selective  Packages  offer  features  concentrating  exclusively 
on  fashion,  “They  Told  W,"  business,  the  lively  arts,  “EYE" 
and  “EYEVIEW.” 


RURCHU>  SynOKAlE 


Get  all  the  details,  costs  and  samples. 
Call  Andy  Webster  at  (212)  741-4315 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation  Department 
575  Lexington  Avenue 


New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Winner  of  the  1981  Pulitzer  Prize 


for  Editorial  Cartooning 


United  Feature  Syndicate 
congratulates 

jmkePeBers 


of  the  Dayton  Daily  News. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

|I|R^  200  Park  Avenue  ,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166 

(212)  557-2833 


Cost  study 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


Advertising  Department  Expenses 

1980 

1979 

Retail  Advertising 

Salaries 

$ 

479,614 

505,054 

Other 

105,669 

94,044 

Total 

$ 

585,283 

599,098 

% 

1.3 

1.6 

Columns-Retail 

100,460 

104,516 

Income  per  Column 

$ 

187.84 

168.92 

Sales  cost  per  column 

$ 

5.83 

5.73 

Man  Hours 

48,677 

49,991 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

4.4 

4.3 

Avg  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

1,582.88 

1,645.13 

National  Advertising 

Salaries 

$ 

89,173 

86,334 

Other 

191,358 

158,172 

Total 

$ 

280,531 

244,506 

% 

0.6 

0.7 

Columns-National 

10,222 

10,068 

Income  per  Column 

$ 

221.63 

198.74 

Sales  cost  per  column 

$ 

27.44 

24.29 

Man  Hours 

9,804 

9,790 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

8.6 

8.8 

Avg  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

1,486.22 

1,438.90 

Classified  Advertising 

Salaries 

$ 

580,324 

573,147 

Other 

115,683 

99,616 

Total 

$ 

696,007 

672,763 

% 

1.6 

1.8 

Columns-Classified 

52,089 

61,485 

Income  per  Column 

$ 

166.32 

137.91 

Sales  cost  per  column 

$ 

13.36 

10.94 

Man  Hours 

88,003 

87,448 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

16.9 

14.2 

Avg  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

1,086.75 

1,083.40 

Dispatch  &  Make-up 

Salaries 

$ 

223,594 

228,227 

Other 

35,040 

29,091 

Total 

$ 

258,634 

257,318 

% 

0.6 

0.7 

Avg  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

887.28 

871.10 

1  Administrative  &  Promotion 

Salaries 

$ 

146,762 

109,138 

Other 

188,067 

132,978 

Total 

$ 

334,829 

242,116 

% 

0.8 

0.6 

Total  Advertising 

$ 

2,155,284 

2,015,801 

% 

4.9 

5.4 

Administrative  Departments  Expenses 

1980 

1979 

Business  Office 

Salaries 

$ 

631,703 

641,215 

Other 

284,966 

275,225 

Total 

$ 

916,669 

916,440 

% 

2.1 

2.4 

Avg  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

1,276.17 

1 ,269.73 

Executive  Office 

$ 

513,098 

475,200 

% 

1.2 

1.3 

General  Unallocated 

Professional  Services 

$ 

319,000 

307,948 

Taxes 

1,115,000 

852,847 

Insurance 

600,162 

272,822 

Other 

973,866 

810,146 

Total 

$ 

3,008,028 

2,243,763 

% 

6.8 

6.0 

Total  Administrative 

$ 

4,437,795 

3,635,403 

% 

10.1 

9.7 
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Newsprint  &  Ink  Expenses 
Building  Maintenance  &  Security  Expense 


Newsprint  &  Ink 

Newsprint 

$ 

1980 

10,149,783 

1979 

10,236,296 

Storage  &  Handling 

127,437 

126,783 

Ink 

262,621 

185,679 

Total 

$ 

10,539,841 

10,548,758 

% 

24.1 

28.0 

Tons  of  Newsprint 

26,487 

28,269 

Cost  per  Ton 

$ 

383.20 

362.10 

Pounds  of  Black  Ink 

887,539 

928,117 

Cost  per  100  lbs. 

$ 

22.58 

16.19 

Pounds  of  Color  Ink 

55,309 

40,921 

Cost  per  100  lbs 

$ 

112.50 

86.55 

Building  Maintenance  &  Security 

Wages 

$ 

379,374 

363,085 

Utlities 

463,003 

369,410 

Other 

202,349 

155,302 

Total 

$ 

1,044,726 

887,797 

% 

2.4 

2.4 

Editorial  Department  Expenses 


1980 

1979  1 

Editorial  1 

Salaries 

$ 

2,502,721 

2,354,278 

Features 

185,815 

188,191 

Wire  Services 

204,895 

187,527 

Telephone 

81,036 

78,993 

Travel  &  Auto 

89,120 

75,991 

Other 

142,752 

135,641 

Total 

$ 

3,206,339 

3,020,621 

% 

7.3 

8.0 

Art  &  Photo  1 

Salaries 

$ 

207,248 

199,610 

Other 

72,213 

50,581 

Total 

$ 

279,461 

250,191 

% 

0.7 

0.7 

Total  Editorial 

$ 

3,485,800 

3,270,812 

% 

8.0 

8.7 

Cols,  of  Reading  Matter 

83,442 

87,289 

Cost  per  Column 

$ 

41.78 

37.47 

*Man  Hours 

270,276 

266,902 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

29.2 

27.5 

Premium  Hours 

336 

628 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

Editorial 

$ 

1,607.89 

1,531.17 

Art  &  Photo 

$ 

1,570.06 

1,512.20 

'Library  hours  excluded 

Cost-cutting 
tips  offered 

Acknowledging  that  staff  reductions  is 
the  “toughest  way  to  reduce  cost,”  Don 
Gillen,  publisher  of  the  York  (Neb.) 
News-Times  recently  gave  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  members  a  list  of 
alternatives. 

— Eliminate  syndicated  material  which 
only  pertains  to  a  small  number  of  read¬ 
ers.  Survey  your  subscribers  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  they’re  reading  and  then  make 
adjustments. 

— Stop  running  frequent  picture  pages. 
Use  them  only  if  the  situation  warrants. 

— Cut  down  on  processed  color  and 
don’t  use  it  simply  to  attract  readers. 

— Try  to  edit  wire  copy  more  tightly. 

— Reduce  travel  expenses  and  consider 
the  possibility  of  converting  delivery 
trucks  from  propane  to  diesel. 

— Discontinue  the  use  of  interns  and 
cover  smaller  night  meetings  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  by  phone  instead  of  paying  over¬ 
time. 

— Watch  overtime  carefully  to  make 
sure  it  isn’t  getting  out  of  hand.  Ask  if  the 
assignments  are  really  important — can 
they  produce  copy  and  if  they  can,  can 
you  get  them  in  the  paper  if  your  news 
hole  has  been  tightened. 

— If  an  employment  freeze  is  neces¬ 
sary,  don’t  postpone  it.  Carry  it  out  im¬ 
mediately. 

— Readjust  photo  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments  which  are  geographically  close 
together  to  enable  staffers  to  increase 
productivity  and  save  gas  costs. 

— While  studies  show  that  readers  like 
larger  type  sizes,  ask  yours  if  they  prefer 
increased  legibility  or  more  stories.  If 
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they  prefer  the  latter,  drop  down  half  a 
point  size. 

— Let  your  sub-editors  know  the  finan¬ 
cial  status  of  their  departments  and  re¬ 
mind  staffers  that  “it’s  the  little  things — 
tike  turning  off  the  lights — that  count. 


— Gillien  said  his  paper  lost  its  major 
advertiser  this  year  and  as  a  consequence 
told  its  composing  room  one  person 
would  have  to  be  fired  or  they  would  all 
have  to  take  a  pay  reduction.  They  chose 
the  latter. 


It's  a  crime  for  publishers 
to  lose  out  on  Co-Op! 

Is  the  recession  cutting  into  your  ad  revenues? 

You  need  to  find  new  sources  FAST. 

The  answer  is  Co-Op.  Co-Op  money  never  dries  up.  It’s  the  vital  link  between 
advertisers,  retailers,  and  consumers.  Millions  of  dollars  are  available 
nationally.  Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  earmarked  for  YOUR  market. 

The  Co-Op  money  is  sitting  there  waiting  for  CREATIVE  media  sales  managers 
to  claim  it,  use  it,  and  build  Co-Op  programs  for  their  retailer  clients. 

What  you  need  is  Co-Op  know-how.  If  you  know  how  to  play  the  Co-Op  game  -  if 
you  know  where  the  money  is,  who  spends  it  and  HOW,  How  to  handle  the 
paperwork,  and  how  to  get  retailers  working  for  themselves  and  for  you  -  you  can 
win  the  Co-Op  game. 

•You  Can  Boost  Your  Sales  When  Other  Media  Are  Slipping. 

•You  Can  Turn  Cautious  Retailers  Into  Enthusiastic  Advertisers. 

•You  Can  Develop  New  Sources  of  Ad  Money  For  Your  Clients. 

Everything  you  need  to  know  about  Co-Op  -  a  sure-fire,  GUARANTEED  sales 
program  for  gettino  Co-Op  money  -  is  now  available.  The  Co-Mark  selling 
program  is  INEXPENSIVE,  complete,  and  proven  in  action  by  130  publishers 
already  using  it  successfully.  Money  back  guarantee  that  you'll  get  TRIPLE  the 
program's  cost  back  in  new  revenues  within  90  days. 

Get  complete  information,  judge  it  for  yourself  before 
you  spend  o  penny.  Send  for  free  information  or 

CALL  (516)  536-4900  COLLECT 

Talk  to  Steve  Traube. 

The  Co-Mark  Program  •  CO-OPportuni'ty  Inc.  Dept.  E. 
222  Sunrise  Highway,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.  11570 


FREE 

NO  OBLIGATION 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


GENERAL 


CURRENTLY  published  journalist  seeks  new 
horizons  for  weekly  column.  Both  economic 
and  general  orientations  offered.  Samples.  J 
Byrne,  809  21st  St.  NW,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 

AUTOMOTIVE 

278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 

AUTO  COLUMN,  weekly.  Mere  $5  a  month. 
Janicki,  37825  ^nta  Barbara,  Mt  Clemens  Ml 
48043. 

"NEWSBEAT"  tip  sheet  is  15  years  and  5400 
ideas  old.  Try  us  for  stimulating,  realistic  story 
tips.  Only  $2.90  month  ‘til  forbid.  Quarterly 
billing.  Newsfeature  Associates,  Box  14183, 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  test  reports  on 

new  American,  foreign  cars  plus  weekly  column 
of  answers  to  readers'  car  problems.  Write  for 

HUMOR 

samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features.  814  E 
Manor  Cr,  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 

TWICE  the  service!  R-Gabs  &  Dickson  unite. 

BUSINESS 

17700  Western  69e,  Gardena  CA  90248. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and 

MONEY 

practical  feature  for  you;  xal  business  com¬ 
munity.  Provides  expert  auvice  for  the  self- 
employed.  Featured  in  Newsday,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Houston  Chronicle  and  100  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M  Stevens,  15 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly  column 
of  monn-saving  news.  Proven  results.  Camera- 
ready.  ^mples,  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S  13th, 
Temple  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER  NEED" 
are  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36  hilarious  1  and  2 
column  camera-ready  ROP  cartoons  available 
quarterly  headed  by  leading  cartoonist.  Details 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
Weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  weekly.  Camera-ready.  Our  7th  year. 
Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles  (^ourt.  Middle- 
town  NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

New  York  NY  10014. 

REAL  ESTATE 

COOKING 

HOUSE  CALLS — National  award  says  "enter- 

BAKING:  The  how  and  why  of  recipes  and  ing¬ 
redients.  Written  by  a  Culinary  Institute  of 

taining,  concise,  solid  writing  skills,  wealth  of 
real  estate  knowledge."  6th  year.  240  Hem¬ 
way,  Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 

Greentree  Dr,  Hyde  Park  NY  12538. 

WEEKLY 

FOOD 

"INTERESTING  WORLD"— by  the  other  Abby, 

ANSWERS,  a  popular  Washinrion  Post  food 
column,  is  just  what  your  readers  are  looking 
for!  It  responds  to  cooking  and  baking  ques¬ 
tions  of  general  interst.  Neuhaus  Features,  Box 
2080,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Phone  (202)  291- 
4947. 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 

Abby  Berg.  Popular  topical  column  of  wit  and 
wisdom  on  the  human  scene.  $5  weekly,  4 
weeks  free,  700  words.  Camera  ready.  Berg 
Features,  Box  23,  Kenoza  Lake  NY  12750. 

VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS:  In  fourth  year  of 
500-word  essays  with  "Small  Is  Beautiful" 
slant.  Samples.  Walter  Gormly,  Mt  Vernon  lA 
52314. 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 

YOU  CARE  ABOUT  the  news  you  put  in  your 
weekly;  do  you  care  about  fillers?  If  so,  write 
FNS,  RD  3,  Gansevoort  NY  12831.  Samples. 

USE  US 

An  E&P  classified  ad  can  be  the  simplest  and  quickest 
way  for  you  to  arrange  appointments  with  the  indus* 
try  people  you  want  to  meet  at  the  ANPA  convention. 

The  April  25  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  reach 
many  of  your  customers  and  contacts  before  the  con¬ 
vention,  giving  them  time  to  read  your  ad  and  sche¬ 
dule  their  time  to  include  you. 

Get  your  ad  to  ESP's  classified  department  before  2 
pm  (New  York  Time)  on  Tuesday  April  21,  and  it  will 
appear  in  this  important  pre-convention  issue. 

For  rates  and  info: 

(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

FOR  SALE— tv/stage  rights  to  a  book  of  3  closet 
plays.  For  information  write:  md  Books,  26313 
Purissima  Rd,  Los  Altos  Hills  CA  94022. 

START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY— Extensive  how¬ 
to  manual  by  prominent  publisher,  describes 
every  step.  Details  from  Meadow  Press,  Box 
35-E,  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

WB  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 

National  Press  Building 

Washington  [)C  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

TRAVEL  MAGAZINE 

Leading  affiliates  being  selected  for  expansion 
of  leading  US  travel  magazine.  Presently 
reaching  1,200,000  readers  weekly  in  60  re¬ 
gional  editions.  Excellent  profitability  and 
management  training  provided,  (krntact:  Roger 
Thrailkill,  TRAVELHOST  Magazine,  PO  Box 
31768,  Dallas  TX  75231;  (800)  527-1782. 

MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 

A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 

11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

INVESTOR/working  associate  for  two  estab¬ 
lished  weeklies.  Circulation  in  high  50's,  with 
high  outside  production.  Yearly  gross: 
$215,000.  Located  in  Zone  2.  Box  2235,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  OWNERS-SEEKERS.  We  will  be 
glad  to  go  over  your  plans  with  you.  No  oblip- 
tions.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO,  INC,  PO 

Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

"The  broker  with  instant  buyers"  1 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT  | 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partnership, 
loan  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

ALL-PURPOSE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING 
PLANT  APPRAISALS.  40  years  graphic  arts 
experience.  Edwin  0  Myer,  Broker,  One  North 
5th  St,  Richmond  VA  23219;  (804)  643- 
7816. 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  for  consultation. 

Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 

We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily  and 
community  newspapers.  Professional,  con¬ 
fidential. 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO 

Newspaper  appraisers  and  brokers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Had- 
donfield  NJ  08033;  (609)  795-6026. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635 

SHOULDN'T  YOU  KNOW  the  value  of  your 
newspaper  property?  40  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Call  or  write  us.  No  obligation.  White 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  783,  McMinnville  TN; 
(615)473-2104. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 

Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 

PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ROBERT  N  BOLltHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 

66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

On  file  over  ICXJ  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  ()1037;  (413)  477- 
60(39. 

JAMES  J  BRODELL 

Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 

Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 

Buyer  inquiries  invited;  (303)  242-5035. 

THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet- 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


For  rates  and  info:  (212)  752-7053 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  hipest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446-0871 
nij^ts:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
352-8931,  day  or  night. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALTERNATIVE  newsweekly  in  major  northern 
California  city.  Entering  third  year.  In  the 
black.  Fabulous  prospects.  (408)  624-3763. 


AWARD-WINNING  weekly  in  rapidly  growing 
two-season  community  in  Zone  5.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion  3000,  grossing  $175,000.  Owner  willing 
to  retain  partial  interest.  Contact  Margot  Wun- 
dram,  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates;  (313)  259- 
0080. 

ABSENTEE  owner  seeks  to  sell  long- 
established  rural  county  seat  weekly  newspap¬ 
er.  Low  down  payment,  long-term  payout.  More 
that  4500  paid  circulation  and  close  to  break¬ 
even.  Well-equipped.  Write  Box  2227,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Give  full  details  on  yourself,  includ¬ 
ing  financial  resources  and  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence. 

3000  CIRCULATION  WEEKLY,  West  Coast. 
Beautiful  area.  First-rate  newsroom.  Modest 
profits  and  growth  potential.  Buyer  needs 
advertising  and  business  experience;  $50,000 
(cash  and  operating).  Give  background  first  let¬ 
ter.  Price:  $135,()00.  Box  2137,  Editor*.  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


2  KENTUCKY  county  seat  weeklies.  145,000 
and  135,000.  Exce^ional  opportunities.  Buy 
one  or  both.  Owner  terms.  James  White,  Box 
783,  McMinnville  TN. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MONTHLY  TABLOID,  north  Dallas,  ready  for 
expansion.  Excellent  growth  potential.  Net 
30K  first  year.  Price  for  quick  sale.  (214)  867- 
1851. 

OREGON  COAST  weekly  in  rebuilding  process 
with  competition.  Hard  work  will  net  big  return. 
Cash  price  is  $50,0(X).  Tell  your  finances  in 
reply.  Box  1640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  SMALL  KANSAS  WEEKLY. 
Gross  near  $70,0(X)  with  almost  $30,(X)0  net 
in  1980.  Can  be  bought  near  gross  including 
building. 

Strong  successful  Midwest  shopper  in  city  of 
35,000.  Approximately  $3K,000  gross  and 
$50,0(X)  net.  Growth  situation,  excellent 
opportunity. 

cither  newspapers  in  Michigan  and  Illinois. 
Roy  Holding  and  Associates,  PO  Box  212,  Gal- 
va  IL  61434.  Phone  (309)  932-2270  days; 
932-2642  evenings. 

2  TENNESSEE  SHOPPERS— Circulation 
22,000  and  7500  per  market.  $675,000. 
SPECIALTY  NEWSLETTER  AND  GUIDE,  New 
Jersey.  Owner  will  consider  terms. 

SPE(5IAL  interest  magazine.  New  York. 
$150,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TABLOID  MAGAZINE, 
growth  potential.  $230,000. 

MARYLAND  area,  3  tabloid  paper,  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  $320,0(}0.  Terms.  29%  down  pay¬ 
ment.  10  years,  9%  interest. 

MINNESOTA  WEEKLY,  60,000  circulation. 

$110,000. 

FOUR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES— Philadelphia. 
Tampa,  Orlando,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  will  sell  as  a 
package,  or  would  seek  an  investor.  5  years  in 
business.  $250,0(X). 

TENNESSEE  WEEKLY— 5000  circulation, 
29%  down  payment,  owner  will  finance. 
$111,000. 

2  COLORADO  WEEKLIES— Mortgage  at 
$60,000  can  be  assumed  at  8%  interest. 
$65,000  and  $120,000. 

SMALL  ALABAMA  WEEKLY— 730  mailed, 
730  placements.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
investor.  $20,0(X). 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY— Located  in  heavy  indust¬ 
rial  area,  1600  circulation.  $50,(XX). 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY— Excellent  growth 

Sitential.  Zone  4.  Owner  must  sell. 

AGAZINE— Located  in  New  England  states. 
Opportunity  for  substantial  growth.  Wants  to 
sell  quick. 

BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  Sunbelt.  Good 
potential  for  aggressive  person.  $15,000. 

Business  Broker 
Associates 
(615)  756-7635 


WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  with  shopper.  Part  in¬ 
terest  central  plant.  1980  gross  %170,000. 
Priced  near  gross  with  29%  down ,  balance  land 
contract.  No  real  estate.  Box  2175,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$3.50  per  line.  1  week  — $2.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — K.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.00  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $1 .80  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $3.50  per  insertiorv  for  box  service.  Add  $2.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $75  per 
column  inch  camera  ready,  $85  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINErEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
lor  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


EdHw  I  PvblislMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY.  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED,  but  under  capitalized  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  team  desire  to  acquire  commun¬ 
is  newspaper.  Consider  management  with  op¬ 
tion.  Extensive  experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  business:  small  and  large,  paid  and 
free.  Call  collect  (301)  829-9177  or  write  Skil- 
lingtons,  1442  Streaker  Rd,  Sykesville  MD 
21784. 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  communis  newspapers 
would  like  todiscuss  purchasing  your  non-riaily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


I WANTTO  BUY  ^r  publication  if  it  is  showing 
a  profit.  I  have  aWit  $25,000  for  a  down  pay¬ 
ment,  excellent  credit  and  references.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  sales,  journalism  and  pr.  33  years  old. 
Steve  Robertson,  3  Amarillo  Cr,  Little  Rock  AR 
72205;  (501)  663-0962. 


MOVE  TO  CALIFORNIA.  Southern  California 
publishing  firm  seeks  more  publications  to  buy 
or  print.  Write  Box  2149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAPER  WANTED— Zone  9  by  experienced  hus¬ 
band/wife  team.  $150,000  gross  range,  profit¬ 
able.  Preferably  weekly  with  strong  community 
identification  and  little  competition.  Box 
2218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  Tim  AVAILABLE 


WEB  OFFSET  PRINTING.  Newspaper  quali^ 
inserts,  tabloids,  etc  up  to  32  pa«.  2-4  unit 
(^immunity  web  presses.  Phone  (216)  264- 
1125  extension  50  or  write  PO  Box  D,  Wooster 
OH  44691. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  MAGAZINE  OPPORTUNITY. 
Young,  country-oriented  regional.  Zone  3. 
Affluent,  growing  communities.  Priced  at 
gross,  break  even,  $175,0(X).  Strong  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation.  Top  possibilities  as  tax  shelter. 
Terms  for  right  purchaser.  Box  2128,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


OUTSTANDING  telephone  sales  and  boy  crew 
promotional  organization  available  to  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Zone  1  and  2.  Our  company  has  been 
established  12  years  and  we  currently  repre¬ 
sent  newspapers  with  circulations  from 
50,000  to  over  1,000,000.  Our  reputation  is 
the  finest  and  we  produce.  Call  Dick  Levis  at 
(201)  399-1211  or  write:  Levis  Sales,  Inc, 
105  Stuyvesant  Av,  Union  NJ  07082. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


$1,000,000 

PRINTING 

CONTRACT 

If  you’ll  give  me  a  hand  getting  thru 
this  recession.  I'll  give  you  a  million 
dollars  or  more  worth  of  web  offset 
printing  during  the  next  five  years. 
I'm  publisher  of  8  of  the  best  read 
weeklies  west  of  O'Hare.  We  cover 
Stratford  Sq.  We're  Into  cable  TV. 
And  I  hold  the  rights  to  the  Chicago 
Dally  News.  If  you  can  handle  48  or 
more  tabloid  pages  on  newsprint 
every  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and 
are  within  a  4-hour  drive  of  Chicago, 
call  me  for  details.  (312)543-2307. 
Lloyd  H.  Weston,  Box  439,  Addison, 
IL60101. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
ENGINEERING  A 
INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  and  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering,  Rt  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen 
TX  78501.  (512)  682-7011. 


INK  RECOVERY 


WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Senrice  (203) 
443-5890. 


MESSENGER  SERVICES 


MESSENGER  SERVICE— We  pick  up  and  mail 
or  deliver  locally,  government  press  releases. 
Congressional  records,  federal  register  and 
other  public  information  from  government 
agencies  on  a  monthly  basis.  Write  or  call  Heiss 
Press  ^rvice,  Inc,  2025  Eye  St,  NW,  Room 
502,  Washington  DC  20006;  Phone  (202) 
659-2726,  Home  (301)  924-4589. 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 


FOR  SUPERIOR  REDESIGN  tailored  to  your 
paper,  modern  graphic  ideas,  content  evalua¬ 
tion,  call  The  Stan  Felder  Group,  (215)  820- 
7044.  Write  1117  N  26  St,  Allentown  PA 
18104. 


FOR  RE-DESIGN,  new  logos,  special  sections, 
new  formats,  layout,  type  specification,  cir¬ 
culation  enhancement,  design  critiques,  and 
staff  training,  call  or  write:  AMERGRAPHICS& 
URBAN,  INC,  PO  Box  571052,  Miami  FL 
33157;  (305)  248-5434.  The  creative  con¬ 
sulting  and  editorial  design  experts  specializ¬ 
ing  in  precise  visual  communications  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Ask  for  Alan  Urban,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Creative  Director. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS... 

To  talte  your  used  press,  hard¬ 
ware  (or  software)  that's  been  sit¬ 
ting  idly  by,  and  put  it  back  into 
production! 

Perhaps  you  can’t  use  that  par¬ 
ticular  equipment  ...  but  we'll 
bet  you  could  sure  use  the  space 
it  occupies. 

Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  square  feet  being 
lost  in  storage  of  unused  equip¬ 
ment.  Now  look  at  the  space 
occupied  by  each  single  piece  of 
equipment  on  this  page!  Space  is 
money— hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can  be 
opened  up  for  as  little  as  $2.80  a 
line  of  our  space!  We'll  put  that 
equipment  back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone  else's  plant— 
and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 

Wb  move  machinery! 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPUGRAPHIC  PRICES  SLASHED 
Wood  processing  options  new;  2750,  $5000; 
1750,  $3500;  ^p  4  TG,  $5900;  Unified 
Comp,  $3500;  Unisetter,  $7000;  Universal 
video,  $17,000;  2414  Video,  $9500;  2961 
TL,  $700;  2961  HS,  $1500;  Unitape  with 
visual,  $950. 

Compustan 
Walter  Stanton 

formally  President  Stanton  (^imposing 
(603)  778-0106 
Box  1620,  Seabrook  NH  03784 
Showroom: 

20  Winthrop  St,  Mansfield  MA 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE  de¬ 
signed  by  a  publisher  to  handle  bookkeeping  in 
terms  of  "column  inches".  Provides  many  sales 
analysis  reports,  aging  analysis,  will  print  daily 
cash  and  sales  journals  and  monthly  state¬ 
ments,  will  calculate  "service  charges",  re¬ 
quires  Radio  Shack  Model  II  64K  micro¬ 
computer.  For  sample  reports,  phone  or  write: 
Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  469,  Shawano  Wl 
54166.  (715)  526-6188. 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 
Business/Circulation  software  designed  for 
IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation  s«tem 
maintains  total  homes  in  market  area.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  subscriber  only.  Provides  on-line  real 
time  update  to  starts,  stops,  service  errors.  In¬ 
cludes  route  error  alarm  system  with  real  time 
service  error  dispatching.  Includes  PIA  proces¬ 
sing  with  automatic  vacation  adjustment.  Pro¬ 
duces  all  ABC,  pressrun  and  delivery  man¬ 
ifests.  Bundle  top  wraps  include  start,  stop, 
and  service  error  messages.  Carrier  statements 
handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line  of 
other  business  systems  available.  Contact 
Creative  Data  Systems,  9809  Wedd  Dr,  Over¬ 
land  Park  KS  66212;  (913)  381-1109. 


SHOPPER  BILLING  AND  SALES 
INFORMATION  SOFTWARE 
Billing  and  sales  information  system  soft¬ 
ware — Designed  and  developed  by  a  person 
currently  in  the  publishing  business.  Includes 
Data  Base  for  multiple  publications  and  multi¬ 
ple  rate  schedules  and  Output  of  all  billing 
functions  (invoicing,  aged  TB-cash  receipts 
journal  etc)  and  comparative  sales  data  (dollars 
and  column  inches)  by  salesperson,  by 
account,  and  by  publication.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  call  Dallas  M  Warrum  at  (616)  381-6396 
before  6:00  PM  (616)  694-4421  after  6:00 
PM  or  drop  me  a  note  at  1583  Wood  Lea  Dr, 
Otsego  Ml  49078. 


SAVE  UP  TO  50% 

BASF  disk  cartridges  and  flexible  disks  for  all 
makes  of  computer  systems.  Stauffer  Media 
Systems,  PO  Box  1286,  Joplin  MO  64801; 
(417)  782-0280. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  srare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  ST0RA(5E  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT  COST  SAVINGS 

Sheridan  48P  inserter,  single  or  double  de¬ 
livery. 

Sheridan  24P  inserter. 

Folded  edge  first  delivery  for  all  Sheridan 
inserters. 

Sheridan  inserters  spare  parts. 

Muller  227  inserter  with  5  stations. 

Muller  EM  10  with  3  stations. 

Kansa  inserter  with  3  stations. 

Sta-Hi  257  counter  stacker  with  spare  parts. 
Cutler  Hammer  Mark  IV  counter  stacker. 
Signode  MLN2  tying  machine. 

Telescopic  truck  loaders. 

Roller  top  and  belt  conveyors. 

Heavy  duty  press  conveyor. 

Bottom  wraps  and  pacers. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Mailroom  Equipment  and  Complete  Plants. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
PO  Box  55 

Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

"The  Newspaper  Mailroom  Specialists" 


MAGNACRAFT  602  labeler,  4  up  head  and  1 
up  head,  electronic  zip  sorter,  phase  converter, 
excellent  shape.  (608)  493-2291. 


12P  SHERIDAN  INSERTER,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Unused  Stepper  "Paperman."  AM 
Sharpe,  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton  NC; 
(919)  739-4322. 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Excellent  condition,  spare  parts.  East  Coast 
location.  Folded  edge  delivery.  Available  early 
1982.  RW  Gilliand,  8  W  King  St,  Lancaster  PA 
17603;  (717)  291-8616. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley,  (800)  527-1668. 


1  MULLER  stuffing  machine  model  227. 
J  S  Graphic  Equipment  Co. 

(214)  387-3128. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHALLENGE  3  knife  trimmer.  Two  available. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  $60(X)  each.  Call 
Sid  Simon;  (215)  365-1155. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093.  (312)  446-7017. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 

DIRECT  MILL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  OUR 
AMERICAN  &  CANADIAN  MILLS. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

300  E  54  ST,  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

(212)  688-3020 


NEWSPRINT  AT  THE 
OFFICIAL  CONTRACT  PRICE 
PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 

Freight  up  charge  to  some  destinations. 

Box  2124 
Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
70  rolls  60" 

31  rolls  45" 

55  rolls  30" 

Contact  Dick  Isham  at  the  Kokomo,  Indiana 
Tribune;  (317)  459-3121. 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


AKI  KEYBOARDS — with  32  character  display. 
$1295.  GRAPH-X,  17  Bucknell  Ct,  RD  7, 
Bethlehem  PA  18015;  (215)  867-2002. 


AM  COMSET  510.  Perfect  condition,  currently 
in  use.  $5900.  Under  senrice  contract.  Contact 
Jeff  Thomas  (501)  735-1010. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

Compuwriter  II,  with  some  fonts  and  plugs — 
$2000. 

Com^graphic  7200,  with  some  fonts — 

ContKt:  Rick  Fitzgerald,  Publishing  Services, 
Inc,  Lynnfield  MA  (617)  246-0205. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESEHERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUGRAPHIC  I  and  Compugraphic  7200 
start  you  off  in  production.  Both  $4500  or  best 
offer.  Graphic  (212)  256-1900. 


2961  HIGH  SPEED — Recently  onverhau led  by 
CG.  $2500.  Call  or  write  GRAPH-X,  17  Buck¬ 
nell  Ct,  Bethlehem  PA  18015;  (215)  867- 
2002. 


PLATEMAKING 


MERIGRAPH  photorelief  plate  system — 2  exp¬ 
osure  units;  2  developing  units  type  200.  Call 
James  Bates,  Lexin^on  KY  (606)  231-3297. 


PRESS  PARTS 


BRONZE  TROLLEYS,  ink  floats,  and  more  for 
Goss  Headliner  series  press.  Highest  quality, 
fastest  delivery,  25%-115%  less  than  OEM 
prices.  Call  or  write  for  our  catalogue.  URBAN 
PRINTING  PRESS  PARTS,  PO  Box  571052, 
Miami  FL  33157;  (305)  245-1351. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

- I 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  ^ 
_ PRESSES 


COLOR  KING 
2  unit  with  folder 
(415)  495-6010. 


21W  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units,  2 

half  decks,  available  now 

224'4"  Go^  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22V4"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

3-1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

1  unit  Harris  V15A. 

4  unit  Mergenthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unitvl5A. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  7B501 
(512)682-7011 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  OFFSET 
Hoe  Lithomatic,  5  units,  1  color  cylinder,  2:1 
double  folder/double  delivery,  substructure 
and  Hoe  RTPs.  22^4,  68"  web,  new  1969. 
60,000  IPH.  Ideal  for  newspaper,  supplement 
or  Sunday  magazine  production.  Available  De¬ 
cember,  at  fraction  of  new  cost. 

ONE,  Atlanta  GA 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


FIVE  UNIT  COTTRELL  V-22  press. 
RB-1  Flying  Tucker  folder. 

100  HP  motor,  six  roll  stands. 
Available  for  inspection  under  power 
Contact  Mike  Reddy 
35540  Michigan  Av 
Wayne  Ml  48184 
(313)  729-4000 


HARRIS  V-15A,  6  units,  1973. 

Harris  V-15A,  ^d-on  units,  1977. 

Cottrell  V-25,  V4  and  Vi  folder. 

Goss  (immunity  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU. 

Goss  Urbanite  V4  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  VS". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


INLAND  OF  KANSAS  CITY 

3  unit  Vanguard  web  offset  press 

(2  available  for  immediate  delivery). 

5  unit  Harris  V-22  web  offset  press 
Reconditioned  and  available  for  immediate 
delivery,  manufactured  1970. 

5  unit  Econ-O-Web  web  offset  press,  Mfg  1970 
Available  for  immediate  delivery,  priced  to 
sell  quickly. 

9  unit  New  King  web  offset  press  with  KJ8 
folder,  Mfg  1976,  available  Fall,  1981. 

4  unit  Coss  Urbanite  web  offset  press, 

SN  U-737  with  standard  roll  stands  or  Butler 
pasters,  Mfg  1968,  available  for  immediate 
delivery. 

7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  web  offset  press, 

SN  U-725-726,  Mfg  1%8,  2  folders,  upper, 
former,  1  Tri-Color  unit.  Reconditioned  and ' 
available  for  Immediate  delivery. 


FINCOR  60  HP  motor  and  drive  for  Goss  SC. 
New,  never  installed.  $10,(X)0.  ONE,  Atlanta 
GA.  Phone  (404)  321-3992;  Telex  700563. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

4  units  1  folder,  1972 
6  units  1  folder,  1972 

Roll  stands,  upper  balloon  former,  motor  drives 
and  miscellaneous  accessaries.  We  will  sell 
complete  presses  or  components. 

IPEC,  INC. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  unit  oil  bath,  40  HP. 
SC-404,  approximately  1972,  available  now; 
as  is;  $145,000.  Extra  unit,  $24,000.  (312) 
975-0400,  Fred  or  Glenda. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL-8  UNITS 
4  color  decks  substructure-can  use  Napp.  Will 
sell  with  folder.  Call  collect  from  8  to  10  AM 
EST.  El  Salvador  23-5908,  Harry  Washingon. 


GOSS  SUBURBANS,  2  units,  3  units,  4  units.  1 
with  folders  available.  Completely  refurbished.  I 
Also  Suburban  add-on  units,  single  or  stacked.  | 
All  types  of  web  equipment  available.  (415)  1 
626-7020  or  (408)  496^0^.  I 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  unit  1%9.  Good  condi¬ 
tion,  count-o-veyor  and  additional  auxiliary  I 
equipment.  All  available  immediately;  (206)  i 
653-2519. 


NEWS  KING  folder  pulling  4  webs  being  re¬ 
laced  with  KG6  folder,  $3500,  good  condition. 
Central  Idaho  Offset;  (208)  983-1070. 


O.N.E.  OFFERS 
Goss  Community,  9  units. 

Goss  Urbanite,  6  units,  two  3-color  units. 
Harris  VI 5A,  3  units. 

Harris  V22,  5  units. 

ONE,  Atlanta.  GA 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
1 — 8  unit  Hoe  Colormatic  press-22V4"  cutoff, 
3:2  folder,  3  color  cylinders.  Located  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

1- 8  unit  Hoe  Colormatic  press— 22^4"  cutoff, 
3:2  folder,  3  color  cylinders. 

2— 18  unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible  presses— 


EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  UPECO 

Wood  96  page  web  offset  press.  6  (4  plate 
wide)  units,  2  color  cylinders,  oven  and 
chill  rolls,  double  2:1  folder  and  double 
upper  formers. 

Goss  Mark  I  headliner,  6  Di-Litho  units  with 
drive,  no  folder,  1963. 

Goss  Imperial  folder,  3:2  model,  single  sub¬ 
way  delivery,  23  9/16  cutoff — 1967. 

Scott,  7  floor  units,  2  superimposed,  double 
3:2  folder  with  balloons.  23  9/16",  1957— 
Available  now. 

R  Hoe  double  delivery  2:1 — 22^4"  folding 
machine  with  columns,  base  plates  and  bal¬ 
loons,  1951. 

Scott,  8  units,  color  deck,  balloons,  3:2  folder 
Standard  70,  22V4"  cutoff,  all  stereo— 
Release  1982. 

SINGLE  WIDTH 

Goss  Universal.  6  units,  with  2  color  humps, 
balloon,  2  drives,  Di-Litho. 

Goss  800  series  Unitubular,  4  units,  folder  50 
HP  drive,  "like  new." 

OFFSET  PRESSES 

6  unit  Harris  845,  23  9/16"  cutoff  1975— UV 
dryer  1979. 

4  unit  Harris  V-25,  2  folders,  2  drives. 

6  unit  Harris  V-15A  with  2  folders. 

4  unit  Wood  Colorflex. 

2  unit  Daily  King  and  Color  King  folders 

6  unit  Production  King  with  Goss  Universal 
folder,  upper  former,  skip  slitters,  double 
ender,  2-4  position  roll  stands,  2-75  HP  Fin¬ 
cor  drives.  (Sutler  Hammer  conveyor,  48  page 

capacity,  rated  at  40,000  ph  and  spare  parts. 

5  unit  web  leader  (Econoweb). 

1962 — 3  unit  Color  King  with  Acumeter, 
Countoveyor  and  Friction  roll  stands.  Avail¬ 
able  now. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO,  INC 
PO  Box  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 
(201)  438-3744 
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folders— 3:2  and  2:1).  Will  divide  compon¬ 
ents  and  folders  to  meet  your  needs.  Lo¬ 
cated  Baltimore  Sun. 

2 —  B  unit  Goss  Mark  I  presses— 224'4"  cutoff, 
automatic  papers,  3  color  half  decks  each. 
Located  American  Stateman,  Austin,  Texas. 

1—6  unit  Goss  Mark  1—22^4"  cutoff,  auto¬ 
matic  pasters,  1  color  half  deck.  In  ware¬ 
house— save  removal  cost.  Located  San 
Antonio  Express. 

1 — Goss  Metro  2:1  double  inverted  folder— 
NEW— 22V4"  cutoff,  sub-del ivery-^double 
balloons— skip  slitter.  New  used.  Available 
now — In  warehouse.  Located  Chicopee. 
Massachusetts. 

1 — Hoe  3:2  tolder-23  9/16"  cutoff.  Available 
now — in  our  warehouse. 

3 —  unit  Hoe  Colormatic  and  double  2:1  folders 
224'4"  cutoff.  Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Goss  Mark  I  Add-On  units— 22V4"  cutoff  with 
automatic  Goss  reels.  Located  San  Antonio 
Express. 

1—7  unit  Hoe  (Xilor  Convertible  press — 90 
Stagger— 23  9/16"  cutoff,  2  color  humps— 
Hoe  RTP— Serial  No  3173. 

1 — 7  unit  Hoe  (X)lor  (Xmvertible  press — Goss 
3:2  Imperial  single  folder  (1974) — 90  Stag¬ 
ger-Skip  Slitter— 3  color  humps— 

23  9/16"  cutoff- Hoe  RTP— Serial  No 
3080. 

1-9  unit  Color  (Xxivertible  press— Goss  3:2 
Imperial  single  folder — Skip  slitters — 4  color 
humps— 23  9/16"  cutoff— Hoe  RTP— Serial 
No  3105. 

1 — 6  unit  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner— Serial  No 
2077 — Year  1949.  Good  condition — 2  half 
decks— 1  double  2:1  folder — 6  Cline  and 
Goss  hand  pasters— 23  9/16"  cutoff — A80 
— (NAPP  equipment  also  available. 

For  more  information 
call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


FOR  SALE 


AUXILIARY  ITEMS 

2  Baldwin  count-o-veyors,  model  104. 

3  Ferag  H500  counter  stackers  (1973). 

1  MSI  counter  stacker. 

1  new  paper  rewinder. 

1  Goss  Urbanite  V4  page  folder. 

3  Butler  32-42-10  pasters.  1976. 

Offered  Exclusively 

INLAND  NEWSPAPE*?!  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


ROLL 

THE 

PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  Move  Machinery! 


HARRIS  V700, 5  units  cut  off  578aim, 
web  width  914mm.  2  pass  Optepka 
dryer,  2  folders.  MEG  rota  service,  N.V. 
Tools  water  recirculation.  Very  little 
used.  Age  1 968.  Ref.  A04943A 

HARRIS  N845.  6  units  cut  off 
598.5mm.  Cylinder  circumference 
1197mm,  web  width  914mm,  3x2 
position  manual  reelstands.  Hants 
N845  folder  with  Guilmont  'A  page 
attachment.  Wallace  Knight  UV  dryer. 
Siemens  drive.  Age  1975.  Available 
immediately.  Ref  A06789A 

GOSS  SUBURBAH,  8  units  cut  off 
578mm,  web  width  914mm,  25.CKX)  iph, 
i-older,  Twin  Drive.  Age  1973/79. 

Ref  A08598A 


GOSS  URBAHITE.  8  units  cut  off 
560mm,  6  flying  auto  pasters,  twin  drive. 
1  Urbanite  folder,  1  Suburban  folder 
with  'A  paw  and  double  stitcher.  Only 
operating  2  hours  per  day. 

Age  1 973/76.  Ref  A09662A 

GOSS  URBAHITE,  6  units  cut  off 
598.5mm,  cylinder  circumference 
1197mm,  web  width  914mm,  5  Butler 
Autopasters,  2  fonner  folders.  Age 
1971.  RefA06730A 


The  above  are  only  a  part  of  our 
extensive  st(x;l<  full  details  in  (xjr 
catalogue,  mailed  on  request. 
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Contact:  Bryan  Bentham 

MILTHORP  INTERNATIONAL 

Monckton  Road,  Weikefield 
i  West  Yorkshire,  WF27AS 
i  England.  Tel.  (I924i)  75161  Telex  557964 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


SUBURBAN  UNITS.  Two  available  with  roll- 
stands.  No  sidelay.  Excellent  condition. 
$10,000  each.  Calf  Sid  Simon;  (215)  365- 
1155. 


S  UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  Dahlgreen 
Di-litho  conversion.  2  color  humps,  upper  for¬ 
mer  and  sub-structure  roll  starxls.  Pr^  num¬ 
ber  UN-102.  Call  Vem  Abbott  at  (915)  653- 
1221. 


WESTERN  GEAR  sheeter,  22411x36. 
Can  be  added  to  any  36"  web  offset  press. 
(415)  495-6010. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  preses,  offset  or  letter 
press;  portable  ink  fountains;  2  Cline  reels  and 
pasters;  Goss  single  width  balloon;  104  A 
counter  stacker;  2  Butler  automatic  splicing 
units  model  3242-10.  We  have  or  can  grt  what 
you  need  for  your  press  room  or  mail  room.  We 
do  machinery  moving  and  erecting. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  AND  INDUSTRIES 
INC 

(213)  257-7557 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb(201)2S9-raOO.  AMS.  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


DIGITAL  PDP8E-DE  COMPUTER  with  32K 
memory,  four  RK05J  drives,  expander  box  and 
LA36  or  similar  console.  Call  Earl  Weaver  (201) 
383-1500. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


OFFSET  ROTARY  used  tor  80  pi^  tabloid .  4x4 
color.  Minimum  cylinder  speed  50,0(X}  revolu¬ 
tions.  Automatic  roll  switch.  Box  17(M,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


STEREO  MATS  SERVICE  for  letterpress.  Call  or 
write  Farm  and  Home  Publications,  Po  Box  80. 
Westview  Station.  Binghamton  NY  13905; 
(607)  724-5997. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut¬ 
ters.  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines;  Che^ire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters.  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  farming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phom  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865 
I  7777. 

I  M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 

PO  Box  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 


HELP 


WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


MASS  COMMUNICATION:  Mississippi  State 
University  seeks  an  instructor/assistant  profes¬ 
sor  to  teach  courses  in  journalism  and/or  broad¬ 
casting.  MA  in  mass  communication  required, 
PhD  preferred.  Salary  is  negotiable.  Position 
begins  August,  1981.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume  and  list  of  references  by  May  15, 
1981  to  Or  George  Padgett,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Communication, 
PO  Drawer  NJ,  Mississippi  State  MS  39762. 
Affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


OHIO  STATE— Several  nine-month  appoint¬ 
ments  as  lecturer  or  visiting  professor  begin¬ 
ning  in  September.  Media  expwience  in  news, 
gravies  or  public  relations.  Bachelor's  degree 
minimum.  Salary  depends  on  experience. 
Write:  W  Bunge,  Director,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Ohio  State  UniversiW,  242  W  18th  Av, 
Columbus  OH  43210.  Phone  (614)  422- 
6291. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tion  for  Fall,  1981.  MA,  5  years  prpfessional 
experience  required.  Teaching  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  To  teach  basic  and  advanced  courses  in 
reporting,  editing,  media  and  society.  Photo¬ 
graphy  or  radio/tv  experience  useful.  Salary 
ne^iable.  Deadline:  May  8.  Send  vita,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Steve  Nash,  Journalism  Coordinator, 
University  of  Richmond,  Richmond  VA  23173. 

DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
Kent  State  University  invites  nominations  and 
applications  for  the  position  of  Director  of 
School  of  Journalism.  Desired  qualifications 
include  proven  leadership  as  an  administrator, 
teaching  experience,  and  significant  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  working  journalist  in  news,  public 
relations,  and/or  advertising.  Also  desirable  are 
academic  credentials  commensurate  with  the 
senior  faculty  appointment.  The  position  re¬ 
quires  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  to  seek 
additional  resources  for  the  School,  support 
journalism  education  and  research,  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  rals  of  the  School  and  the  profession 
to  the  public. 

The  School  has  more  than  700  undergraduate 
and  pre-journalism  majors  in  news-editorial, 
public  relations,  advertising  and  photo  sequ¬ 
ences,  and  60  MA  students  in  news-editorial, 
public  relations,  and  research/teaching.  Kent 
IS  located  close  to  Akron  and  is  convenient  to 
Cleveland  and  Youngstown.  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and 
encourages  women  and  minority  candidates. 

Piease  submit  nominations  or  applications  and 
curriculum  vita,  including  names  of  3  refer¬ 
ences  no  later  than  May  15  to:  Robert  D  Ban- 
berg,  Chair,  Search  Committee  for  Director, 
204  Taylor  Hall,  Kent  State  University,  Kent 
OH  44242. 

FACULTY  OPENING  (one  year  appointment) 
1981-1982  year,  starting  September  9.  In¬ 
structor  or  assistant  professor  to  teach  intro¬ 
duction  to  mass  communications,  photojour¬ 
nalism,  magazine  article  writing,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  writing  and  speaking  for  broadcast. 
Must  have  Master's,  preferably  in  journalism, 
and  professional  expwience  in  above  areas. 
Salary  dependent  on  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  three  letters  of  reference, 
transcripts  by  May  4,  1981,  to  Robert  0  Ship- 
man,  Director,  Mass  Communications  Insti¬ 
tute,  Mankato  State  University,  Mankato  MN 
56001.  An  affirmative  action  employer. 

FACULTY  OPENING  (1-year  appointment) 
1981-82  academic  year  b^inning  September 
in  4-year  university  to  teach  upper-  and  lower- 
division  journalism  skills  and  theory  courses. 
Candidate  would  be  appointed  as  lecturer;  sal¬ 
ary  ranM  $17,964 — $27,252.  PhD  preferred. 
Master  s  required.  Send  resume,  3  letters  of 
reference,  transcript  l»  May  15,  1981  to  Pete 
Wilson,  Chair,  Journafism  Department,  Hum¬ 
boldt  State  University,  Areata  CA  95521. 
Equal  opportunity  employer. 

PRINT  MEDIA  SPECIALIST  to  teach  journal- 
ism  courses  and  to  supenrise  student  yearbook 
and  newspaper.  Preference  given  to  applicants 
with  experience.  PhD  preferred,  MA  minimal 
requirement.  Rank  and  salary  dependent  on 
training  and  experience.  Instructor  or  assistant 
professor— salary  $13,5(X)  to  $15,(X)0.  Posi¬ 
tion  subject  to  budgetary  approval.  Submit  let¬ 
ter  of  application,  resume,  official  transcripts 
and  letters  of  reference  by  April  25  tO:  Dean, 
School  of  Humanities,  Pan  American  Universi¬ 
ty,  Edinburg  TX  78539.  Equal  opportunity 
affirmative  action  educational  institution  and 
employer. 

ASSISTANT  to  the  director  of  student  publica-  I 
tions,  starts  August  3,  1981.  Direct  student 
advertising  stafT  work  with  university  printing 
service  in  production  of  display  ads  for  campus 
daily  newspaper,  assist  director  in  special  pro¬ 
jects.  Salary  $14,000  to  $16,000.  Bachelor's 
degree  plus  experience  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  required.  Send  applications  and  re¬ 
sume  to  Bill  Brown,  Director,  Student  Publica¬ 
tions,  Kedzie  Hall,  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan  KS  66506.  Affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

TENURE  TRACK  opening  in  journalism,  start¬ 
ing  August  24,  1981.  Facul^  rank  and  salary 
will  depend  on  qualifications  and  experience. 
Doctorate  preferred  in  journalism,  mass  com¬ 
munications  (print  media  emphasis)  or  related 
area.  ABD  required.  Desired  ares  are  journal¬ 
ism  education,  advertising  and  photojournal¬ 
ism.  Responsibilities  will  include  teaching 
courses  in  journalism,  advising  yearbook  and 
continued  research  in  area  of  specialization. 
Scholarship  will  be  required  for  tenure.  Send 
vita,  three  current  recommendations,  and 
transcripts  to:  Warren  E  Barnard,  Chairperson, 
Journalism  Search  Committee,  Department  of 
English,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute 
IN  47809,  by  May  18,  1981. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS  ADVISOR.  Some 
classroom  teaching.  Experience  in  electronic 
editing  equipment  required.  Master's  degree 
minimum.  Tenure  track.  Application  deadline: 
1  May  1981.  Contact:  Dr  Jack  Raskopf,  Chair¬ 
man,  Search  Committee,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Texas  Christian  University,  PO  Box 
32930,  Fort  Worth  TX  76129. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER— Good  opportunity  with  growth 
firm.  Broad-base  financial  and  management 
responsibilities.  Resume,  salary  requirments  to 
Box  220B,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  monthly,  oil  and  gas  magazine  dis¬ 
tributed  in  both  the  US  and  Canada.  Experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Job  involves  covering  the  oil 
industry  in  both  countries.  Some  travel  in¬ 
volved.  This  is  exciting  work  covering  a  boom¬ 
ing  industry  located  in  beautiful  northern  Mon¬ 
tana  next  to  Glacier  National  Park.  Write  The 
Roustabout,  830  Oilfield  Av,  Shells  MT 
59474  or  call  Jerry  Black  at  (406)  434-5241. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Aggressive,  know- 
ledgeable  all  phases  newspaper  operation. 
Proven  record.  Highest  reference.  Box  2182, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER/business  manager. 
Business  manager  of  weekly  group  doing  1  mil¬ 
lion  in  sales,  looking  for  move  up  with  larger 
group,  in  Zone  7  or  9.  Knowledge  of  accounts 
and  computer.  Box  2236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER — Large  Texas  daily.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  indivfdual  with  strong  newspap¬ 
er  accounting  background  and  computer  based 
accounting  applications,  internal  controls, 
management  information  reporting  and 
budgeting.  Broad  financial  and  management 
responsibilities.  Include  salary  requirements 
with  resume  to  Box  2234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publishing 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
Publisher  for  a  group  of  5  steadily  expanding 
weekly  newspapers  servicing  northern  New 
Jersey  is  seeking  individaul  for  number  2  spot 
with  extremely  high  potential  for  career 
advancement.  Qualified  applicants  must  be 
sales-oriented  with  a  wide  range  of  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  able  to  operate  indepen¬ 
dently.  We  are  offering  more  than  just  a  job,  we 
are  offering  a  future,  and  are  only  interested  in 
those  applicants  prepared  to  make  a  long  term 
commitment  in  this  area.  Please  send  resume 
of  past  work  history,  accompanied  by  ietter  out¬ 
lining  your  future  goals  and  objectives,  to  Box 
2209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  vranted  to  grow  with 
this  medium  size  6  day  daily  in  exciting  New 
York/New  Jer^  area.  You  must  have  in-depth 
experience  with  retail  sales  and  management 
and  be  able  to  motivate.  Position  offers  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  and  room  for  growth.  If  you 
are  looking  for  the  ideal  position  to  show  your 
ability,  this  is  it.  Exceptional  salary,  incentives 
and  benefits  for  the  right  person.  Please  send 
information  and  resume  to  Box  2074,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER  with 
exceptional  leadership  qualities  and  phone 
room  experience.  This  6  day  daily  newspaper 
needs  the  best.  We  are  rounding  out  our  man¬ 
agement  team  and  need  you  to  take  over  a 
highly  modernized  phone  room.  New  York/New 
Jersey  market  is  competitive  and  we  are  willing 
to  compensate  for  the  right  person  with  salary, 
incentives  and  benefits  accordingly.  Please 
send  information  and  resume  to  Box  2075, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  sales  perwn  needed 
immediately.  Must  be  experienced  in  sales  and 
layouts.  Salary,  commission,  benefits,  poten¬ 
tial  for  advancement.  Send  resume  to  Mike 
Sheppard,  c/o  The  Daily  Tribune,  220  1st  Av, 
S,  Wisconsin  Rapids  Wl  54494. 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  for  classified 
telephone  salesroom  of  southern  California  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Excellent  benefits.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  For  intenriew  call 
Nita  Folsom  (714)  642-5678. 

EXPANDING  3500  Pennsylvania  daily  seeks 
energetic,  experienced  advertising-marketing 
leader  for  3-person  ad  staff.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  2219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  daily  newspaper,  circulation 
16,500.  Solid  future  for  right  person.  Salary 
and  commission  contingent  upon  background. 
Send  resume,  and  salary  history.  Robert  Agui¬ 
lar,  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  PO  Box  578,  Mt  Ver¬ 
non  WA  98273. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  in 
43,000  AM-PM  daily  and  Sunday  to  head  10 
person  sales  team.  Experience  must  include 
management  with  attention  in  training,  promo¬ 
tion,  budgeting,  motivating  and  meeting  goals. 
Apply  with  resume  to  CF  McClughan,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  News  and  Daily  Advance,  PO  Box 
10129,  Lynchburg  VA  24506.  Note  salary  ex¬ 
pectation  and  availability  first  letter.  An  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity. 


ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  positions  for  Zones  8 
and  9.  Rapidly  expanding  media  conglomerate 
seeks  highly  motivated  ^ple  with  excellent 
track  records.  Salary,  gas  allowance,  commis¬ 
sion  and  benefits.  If  you  can  excel,  you  can 
grow  personally  and  financially  with  a  winning 
team.  Please  send  resume  to:  Dennis  Fearing, 
5445  Balboa  Blvd,  Suite  117,  Encino  CA 
91316  OR  call  (213)  501-3951  for  phone  in¬ 
terview. 

ADVERTISING  SALESPEOPLE  for  Long  Island 
antiques  magazine.  Heavy  cold  call  experience 
necessary.  $200  per  week  plus  commission 
and  benefits.  $20,000  potential.  Resume  to 
Antiques  &  Collectibles,  230  Arlington  Cr,  East 
Hills  NY  11548. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Opportunity  for  aggressive,  professional,  ex- 
ptfienced  individual  to  assume  responsibility 
for  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
advertising  function  in  Zone  2.  bcellent  salary 
and  complete  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
outlining  experience  and  salary  history.  Repiies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  2136,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
10,(XX)  circulation  upper  Midwest  daily  with 
TMC  needs  aggressive,  competitive  leader  to 
direct  efforts  of  7-person  staff.  Delightful 
16,000  population  town  in  lake  area  located 
50  miles  from  major  urban  center.  Current  ad 
director  being  promoted  to  publisher  of  com¬ 
panion  paper.  Box  2147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECRUTIMENT  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE. 
Connecticut's  largest  newspaper  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  an  energetic  goal  oriented 
individual  in  recruitment  s^es.  The  qualified 
candidates  must  be  strong,  take  charge  indi¬ 
viduals  for  this  new  position.  Apply  in  confi¬ 
dence  by  resume  to  Paul  A  Senechal,  Employ¬ 
ment  Supervisor,  The  Hartford  Courant  Co, 
285  Broad  St,  Hartford  CT  06115.  EOE. 


CLASSIFIED 

RECRUITMENT 

SPECIALIST 

We  seek  a  recruitment  ad  sales¬ 
person  for  our  new  division.  Bos¬ 
ton  based.  Opportunity  to  help 
develop  and  grow  with  this  impor¬ 
tant  new  newspaper  service.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Bill  Ford: 

Landon  Associates,  Inc. 

38  Newbury  St. 
Boston  MA  02116 

A  newspaper  sales  and  marketing 
_ company _ 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Come  grow  with  us  in  sunny  south  Florida 
(18,(Xra  daily).  We  are  looking  for  a  results 
oriented  manager  with  an  understanding  of 
budgets  and  experience  in  sales  training.  Good 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  2172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EOE  M/F. 

THE  CORPUS  CHRISTI  Caller-Times,  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  In  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  seeks  a  seasoned  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  manage  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  including  management  of  a  sup¬ 
plemental  product.  The  position  requires  a 
bachelor's  degree;  previous  retail  management 
experience,  along  with  additional  marketing 
education  or  experience;  and  commitment  to 
people  and  their  growth .  The  rewards  are  many, 
including  excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

For  consideration,  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Chuck  Evers,  Marketing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times,  PO  Box  9136, 
Corpus  Christ!  TX  7B408. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE  SALES 
MANAGER 


Kansas'  largest  daily  newspaper  (175,(X)0 
Sunday)  seeks  an  energetic,  achievement- 
oriented  leader  to  coordinate  the  functions  of  2 
supervisors  and  28  staff  members  in  our  suc¬ 
cessful  telephone  sales  area.  This  is  a  super 
opportunity  for  a  self-motivator  with  a  success¬ 
ful  track  record  to  fine  tune  our  training,  sales 
development  and  new  business  operations. 

If  you  enjoy  motivating  others;  take  pleasure  in 
the  teaching  functions,  receive  satisfaction 
from  innovating  new  sales  projects  and  demand 
an  up-scale,  progressive,  growing  market- 
...Wichita  is  for  you. 

You'll  appreciate  the  private,  glass  enclosed 
office  that  overlooks  the  telephone  sales  area 
and  our  total  benefits  package  which  includes 
stock  purchase  plan  and  credit  union,  ks  a 
respected  member  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc,  (33  dailies  in  24  cities),  we  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  advancement. 

Act  now— we'll  be  filling  this  key  position  im¬ 
mediately.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  abili^.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  history,  in  confidence,  to: 

Keith  Vincent,  CAM 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 
PO  Box  820 

Wichita  KS  67201 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  M/F 
Employer. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

MAGAZINE  DESIGNER/PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

Award-winning,  twice  weekly  needs  design 
conscious  person  to  take  complete  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  producing  tab  from  editorial  idea,  de¬ 
sign,  layout,  through  camera-ready  art.  Hands- 
on,  shirt  sleeve  ability,  knowledge  of  budgeting 
and  cost  control,  anda  "people'’^  oriented  man¬ 
ager  who  can  help  staff  motivate  itself  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  achieve  excellence  in  design  and 
finished  product. 

Growing,  inventive  corporation  in  Ohio  offers 
excellent  salary,  benefits,  and  working  atmos¬ 
phere.  Write  Box  2109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CARTOONIST _ 

CARTOONIST 

The  St  Petersburg  Times  is  receiving  appplica- 
tions  for  the  position  of  editorial  cartoonist. 
Applicants  should  possess  a  high  level  of  artis¬ 
tic  skill  and  a  willingness  to  participate  on  the 
editorial  board.  Sample  cartoons  and  resumes 
should  be  sent  to  Robert  Pittman.  Editor  of 
Editorials,  PO  Box  1121,  St  Petersburg  FL 
33731.  Equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

Circulation  Sales 
and  Marketing  Manager 

Take  Charge  Creative  Leader 
needM  to  head  our 
direct  circulation  sales  activities 

Immediate  opening  with  growth  potential  exists 
at  the  San  Jose  Mercuty  News.  You  must  be 
experienced  in  this  particular  field  and  be  cap¬ 
able  of  providing  creative  concepts  to  district 
manager  and  carrier  promotions,  special  pro¬ 
jects,  new^pers  in  education  and  contract 
solicitors,  ^lary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience,  bonus  potential,  comprehensive 
fringe  benefit  program,  and  advancement/ 
promotional  opportunities. 

Qualified  candidates  are  encouraged  to  submit 
confidential  resume  to:  PersonnerOepartment, 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750  Bidder  Park  Dr, 
San  Jose  CA  95190.  We  are  a  conscientious 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Women,  men, 
minority,  handicapped,  veterans,  retired  and 
others  should  apply. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Colorado-based  media  conglomerate  seeks  a 
strong  number  2  person  who  has  ability  and 
desire  to  be  number  1 .  Must  be  experienced  in 
a  hand  distributed  shopper.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  a  progressive,  dyna¬ 
mic  industty  leader.  Please  call  Dennis  Fearing 
at  (213)  501-3951  for  immediate  considera¬ 
tion. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  18,  1981 


HELP  WANTED 
aRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
DATA  PROCESSING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


BE  A  PART  of  six  member  management  team  of 
a  100,000  circulation  semi-w^ly  free  news¬ 
paper. 

We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive  circulation 
manager  with  ability  to  see  new  opportunities, 
plan,  and  implement. 

uperience  in  voluntary  paid  a  plus.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits,  on  Florida  Gulf  Coast. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  2167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Experience  with  union  environment.  TMC  com¬ 
puter  conversion  helpful.  We  need  a  leader  to 
accept  full  responsibility  for  7-day  operation. 
Zone  5.  Box  2150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Daily  and  Sunday, 
Zone  5,  University  Community,  circulation 
10,000  to  15,000  range.  Applicants  must 
have  experience  in  sales  and  promotion  plus 
the  abili^  to  design  and  administer  a  complete 
circulation  operation.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  muture,  aggressive,  goal 
oriented  individual.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  2238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  energetic,  crea¬ 
tive  individual  to  head  our  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  department.  This  position  is  responsible 
for  planning,  organizing,  controlling  and 
measuring  sal^  campaigns  for  our  Zone  2  pub¬ 
lication.  It  will  be  necessary  to  first  create  new 
innovative  sales  campaigns  and  then  deliver 
these  canpaigns  to  large  groups.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  must  have  a  minimum  of  three 
years  experience  in  circulation  management  or 
a  related  field.  We  need  an  individual  with  ex¬ 
cellent  oral  and  written  skills  and  an  ability  to 
supervise  and  motivate  others.  Good  organiza¬ 
tional  and  administrative  skills  are  a  must.  We 
offer  a  starting  salary  in  the  mid  twenties  and 
company  benefits  including  a  paid  health  plan 
and  liberal  vacation  policy.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  can  apply  by  sending  a  resume  including 
employment  and  salary  history  Box  2211,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER — Hard  news  50,000  weekly  group, 
dominant  in  Zone  5  growth  area.  Excellent  spot 
to  innovate  hands-on  circulator  to  build,  diver¬ 
sify  with  expanding  publisher.  Box  2207,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER:  Medium-size  Con¬ 
necticut  PM  daily.  Should  have  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  circulation  and  presently  reside  in 
Zones  1  or  2.  Send  resume  to  Box  2171,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  7  day  AM,  circula¬ 
tion  36,000,  is  looking foran  experienced  sing¬ 
le  copy  manager  to  handle  approximately 
10,000  copies  sold  through  newsstands,  deal¬ 
ers  and  racks.  Applicant  should  have  solid  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  competitive  market  and  supervis¬ 
ing  people.  This  newspaper  has  tripled  its  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  last  two  years  and  is  a  McClatchy 
Newspaper.  EEO.  Applicants  please  send  re¬ 
sume  or  call  Tim  Whiting,  Circulation  Director, 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  Pouch  6616,  Anchor¬ 
age  AK  99502;  (907)  274-2561. 


Editor 

HUMOROUS 

EDITOR/ 

WRITER 

We  are  looking  for  a  humor¬ 
ous  Editor/Writer  to  join  our 
professionai  staff  of  idea 
people.  If  you  have  proven 
writing  ability,  can  work  on  a 
wide  variety  of  projects  with 
iimited  supervision,  and  en¬ 
joy  an  exciting  creative 
atmosphere,  you  could  be 
the  person  we  are  looking 
for. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Box  2229 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  m/f 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
Large  Florida  daily  newspaper  is  seeking  a  per¬ 
son  with  strong  communication  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills  to  oversee  and  supervise  the  com¬ 
plete  production/business  data  processing 
function  including  system  design,  program¬ 
ming  and  operations.  Newspaper  background 
preferred.  Experience  with  DEC  and  ATEX 
hardware  desirable.  Broad  background  in  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  helpful.  Join  one  of  Florida's  fas¬ 
test  growing  publishing  operations.  We  provide 
an  excellent  benefits  package.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  background  and  experience. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  2180, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  a  special  kind  of  journalist  to 
fill  a  newly-created  position  of  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  A  varied  background  in  daily 
newspapers  -  including  experience  in  report¬ 
ing,  photography  and  layout  -  is  essential.  But 
most  important,  we  want  a  professional  who 
believes  in  good  community  journalism.  The 
position  entails  working  clo^ly  with  our  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  supervising  a  six  person  news 
staff.  If  you  are  this  special  person,  we  have  a 
place  arid  future  for  you  with  our  65(X)  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  northeast  Wyoming.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history,  also  with  non- 
returnable  clips  to  Box  2(J87,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  antiques  magazine  on 
Long  Island.  Knowledge  of  antiques  necessary. 
$2(%  per  week  salary.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Antiques  &  Collectibles,  230 
Arlington  Circle,  East  Hills  NY  11548. _ 

businessa:onsumer  reporter 

Fast-growing,  60,000-plus  AM  daily  in  Bill¬ 
ings,  Montana,  seeks  permanent  full-time 
business/consumer  reporter. 

Billings  is  the  regional  hub  of  financial  and 
business  activity,  and  we  need  an  experienced 
pro  to  report  that  news.  Applicants  should  have 
an  understanding  of  business  finance,  market¬ 
ing,  labor  relations  and  sales;  should  be  able  to 
recognize  significant  business  trends;  and  be 
capable  of  researching  effects  on  companies 
and  consumers. 

Send  resume  and  non-returnable  clips  which 
exhibit  an  experience  and  interesting  reporting 
approach  to  Personnel  Manager,  Billings 
(j^tte,  PO  Box 2507,  Billings mT  59103.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 

CITY  DAILY  (70,000)  in  Southeast  looking  for 
Style  section  reporter  with  interest-background 
in  food-nutrition  but  also  able  to  cover  the 
gamut  in  living  and  people.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Box  2206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CO-EDITOR,  New  York  Running  News  pub¬ 
lished  by  New  York  Road  Runners  Club.  $200 
to  $250  a  week,  good  benefits.  Running  back¬ 
ground  preferr^.  Should  have  magazine  ex¬ 
perience  and  journalism  skills.  Job  Opening, 
New  York  Road  Runners  Club,  PO  Box  881  FDR 
Station,  New  York  NY  10150. 


CITY  DESK  AND  SPORTS  positions  open  on 
leading  AM  Montana  daily.  Some  layout,  edit- 
VDT  experience  desired.  Write  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Tribune,  TO  tox  2468,  Great  Falls  MT 
59403. 


WRITER 

Challenging  opportunity 
with  an  expanding  corporate 
communications  staff  in  the 
Sun  Belt.  Forms  of  express¬ 
ion  include  speeches,  pub¬ 
lications,  brochures  and 
news  releases. 

Serious  candidates  will  be: 
Imaginative 
Creative 
Energetic 
Experienced 

If  you  meet  these  criteria  and 
want  to  be  part  of  the  action 
in  the  energy  industry,  send 
resume  and  six  samples  of 
your  work  to: 

Box  2233 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  m/f 
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BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  the  major  news¬ 
paper  in  the  high  technolo0  capital  of  the 
country,  is  looking  for  an  experienced  business 
copy  editor  who  can  select  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  stories,  edit  them  carefully,  write  accu¬ 
rate  headlines  and  create  appealing  layouts. 
You'll  need  to  understand  corporate  financial 
statements  and  have  a  working  knomrledge  of 
national  and  international  economics.  You 
should  be  able  to  work  with  writers  on  the  staff , 
editors  of  other  sections  of  the  paper  and  the  art 
and  photo  departments. 

We're  looking  for  a  self-starter  with  at  least  3 
years  of  copy  editing  experience,  some  of  it  in 
business,  on  a  major  newspaper. 

Pay  is  up  to  $28,0(X)  a  year.  The  fringe  benefits 
are  excellent. 

Please  send  us  a  resume  and  a  letter  explaining 
your  approach  to  business  news.  Please  in¬ 
clude  samples  of  your  best  layouts  and  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  3  profession¬ 
al  references  we  can  call  immediately. 

Send  your  materials  to  Jim  Mitchell,  Business 
Editor,  San  Jose  Mercun  News,  750  Bidder 
Park  Dr,  San  Jose  CA  95190.  An  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity — male,  female, 
handicapp^,  veteran. 


BUSINESS  RETORTER/EDITOR 
100,000  circulation  daily  in  dynamic  Western 
market  wants  experience  business  reporter/ 
editor  to  develop  strong  daily  financial  section 
and  special  weekly  business  section.  We're 
looking  for  someone  creative  enough  to  plan 
and  organize  our  financial  coverage,  filexible 
enough  to  handle  writing,  editing  and  page  de¬ 
signs.  Resume  to  Box  2230,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  a  copy  editor  with  at  least  one 
year  of  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper.  Only 
the  best  and  brightest  have  a  slim  chance.  If 
you  think  qualih,  send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Sue  Ann  Wood,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  710  N  Tuck¬ 
er,  St  Louis  MO  63101. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  The  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune/The  States  Item.  Experienced  in 
news  copy  desk  work,  headline  writing  and 
VDT.  An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  to  Personnel  Director,  The  Times 
Picayune  Publishing  Corporation,  3800  Ho¬ 
ward  Av,  New  Oleans  LA  70140. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Tough  and  demanding  city  editor  wanted  by 
California  Central  Ck>ast  daily,  26,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Supervise  12  reporters.  Must  demand 
tight,  accurate  copy  and  know  VDT.  Box  2223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  EDITOR  Award-winning  ^oup 
of  four  weeklies  needs  experienced  reporto/ 
photographer  to  take  responsibility  for  the  news 
gathering  efforts  to  one  of  our  papers.  Right 
person  will  be  self-starter  who  can  work  without 
supervision  from  an  office  in  the  community 
served  (25  miles  from  the  front  office).  Re¬ 
sume,  clips,  salary  requirements  to:  Search 
Committee,  PO  Box  537,  New  Paltz  NY 
12561. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  for  weekly  newspaper 
covering  state  government.  Zone  5.  Requires 
individual  with  experience  in  business/man¬ 
agement  as  well  as  newspaper  work  to  maxi¬ 
mize  publication's  potential.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Exciting  "ground  floor"  opportunity  on  this 
mid-sized,  suburban  Zone  2  daily.  Shirt  sleeve 
manager-motivator  for  young  staff.  Take  charge 
person  must  be  strong  on  graphics,  make-up, 
enterprise.  Generous  salary  and  benefits  prog¬ 
ram  for  right  person.  Resume,  salary  history  to 
Box  2201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER/EDITOR  for  coastal  Flor¬ 
ida  competitive  mid-size  daily.  Desire  sharp 
statistical  analyst,  good  writing,  layout  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  2165,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FARM  EDITOR  for  weekly  in  northeast  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Top  applicant  would  most  of  all  know 
daily  farming,  then  be  an  experienced  writer 
and  photographer,  highly  self  motivated,  know 
design,  and  have  successful  histo^.  Will  con¬ 
sider  all.  Excitir^  chance  to  redesign  product. 
Good  working,  living  conditiorrs.  Paying  $200 
per  week.  Write  or  call  Dennis  Irvine,  The  Daily 
Review,  Towanda  PA  18848;  (717)  265- 
2151. 


HELP  WANTED:  Managing  editor.  txperierKed 
news  person  for  daily  newspaper  (20,000  cir¬ 
culation).  Phone  (703)  667-3200  or  write  Win¬ 
chester  Star,  2  N  Kent  St,  Winchester  VA 
22601,  attention  Thomas  T  Byrd. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR.  Enterprising  perm  to 
succeed  enterprising  editor  who  built  a  distinc¬ 
tive  section.  Send  resume  plus  one  page  de¬ 
scription  of  what  you  would  do  in  a  carte- 
blanche  situation.  Write  Editor.  Globe  Times, 
Bethlehem  PA  18015. 


NEWSROOM  LEADER— Experienced  indi¬ 
vidual  capable  of  providing  day-to-day  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  editorial  staff  of  a  quality  Midwest¬ 
ern  suburban  weekly.  Demonstrated  skills  in 
supervision  and  editing  are  imperative.  Good 
salary  and  benefit  program  and  a  fine  commun¬ 
ity  environment.  Send  resume  to  Box  2188, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  PUBLICIST 

Walt  Disney  World  Co.  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  Publicist  with  a  minimum 
of  four  years  of  print  media  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Successful  candidates  should 
also  have  a  knowledge  of  new  features 
and  press  people.  A  degree  in  Journal¬ 
ism  is  preferred. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  re¬ 
sume,  including  salary  history,  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 


Walt  Disney  World  Co. 
Professional  Staffing  MA-1 


-  PO  Box  40 

|i  Lake  Buena  Vista  FL  32830 

Ulalt^isiieylllorM. 


AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


T  OWNCY  pnooucnoNS 
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HELP  WANTED 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER 
ZONE  2 

An  experienced  business  and  economic  writer 
is  desired  for  an  immediate  opening  on  metro 
daily  staff.  Although  the  prescribed  back¬ 
ground  is  preferred,  we  will  consider  proficient 
writers  who  have  an  interest  in  retting  on 
financial  matters.  Resumes  and  at  least  5  clip¬ 
pings  representative  of  recently  published  arti¬ 
cles  should  be  mailed  to: 

BOX  2200 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

LIFE  AND  LEISURE  REPORTER  wanted  for 
major  award  winning  South  Carolina  semi¬ 
weekly.  This  is  a  good  situation,  especially  fora 
reporter  able  to  handle  social  news,  weddings 
and  etc  as  well  as  life  and  leisure  features. 
Recent  or  up-coming  J-school  graduate  accept¬ 
able.  Box  2187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  sought  for  the  Alexandria 
Gazette,  America's  oldest  daily  newspaper.  Re¬ 
porting  experience  plus  some  editing  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  for  afternoon  daily  with  a  young 
aggressive  staff  in  a  competitive  environment. 
Write  Steve  ^tes.  Managing  Editor,  The  Alex¬ 
andria  Gazette,  TO  Box  119,  Alexandria  VA 
22314.  State  salary  requirements.  No  calls 
please. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  needed  for  a 
two  newspaper  group  in  east-central  Missouri. 
Weekly  paper  position  that  begins  at  assistant 
editor  position  and  has  advancement  potential. 
Salary  based  upon  experience  and  degree, 
neither  is  a  requirement  *or  placement.  Pl^se 
send  photos,  clips  and  resume  to:  H  Dennis 
Moore,  Publisher,  TO  Box  39,  Sullivan  MO 
63080. 

RETORTER/COPY  EDITOR 
Reporter/Copy  Editor  for  Spanish  language 
metro  section  in  large  daily.  Skilled  in  writing, 
speaking  and  translating  ^nish/English.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salaiy/fringes.  Box 2212,  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


eOlTORIAL 


THIS  ONE  IS  DIFFERENT 
Time  Inc  is  about  to  launch  a  new  kind  of  news 
service  in  a  new  medium.  Teletext.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  an  elite  group:  the  brightest,  most  spi¬ 
rited,  best  natured  men  and  women  we  can 
find,  to  be  duty  editors  (supervising  one  of  the 
round-the-clock,  7-day-a-week  shifts,  assign¬ 
ing,  editing,  leading)  and  staff  writers  (tightly 
writing  copy  from  the  wires  and  from  our  own 
sources  and  advancing  stories  by  phone). 

The  ideal  editor  will  have  had  experience  as  city 
editor  of  a  first-rate  mid-size  daily  or  as  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  a  large  daily.  The  ideal  writer 
will  have  had  a  year  or  two  of  good  and  success¬ 
ful  reporting-writing  on  a  daily.  We'll  work  like 
hell,  with  top  speM  and  highest  quality  the 
norm.  We'll  also  laugh  a  lot  and  have  a  terrific 
time  creating  the  newest  way  to  publish  news 
and  features. 

If  you  have  the  excellence,  the  energy  and  the 
desire  write  quickly  to  Don  Sider,  Managing 
Editor,  Time  Inc  Video,  Time  Life  Bldg,  Rock¬ 
efeller  Center,  New  York  NY  10020,  enclosing 
your  resume,  clips,  some  raw  copy  and  whatev¬ 
er  else  we  should  know  about  you. 

SPORTS  DESIGN  SPECIALIST.  VDT  experi- 
ence  required.  Must  have  speed,  knowledge 
and  creativity  to  produce  bright,  attractive 
pages  for  39,000  AM  daily.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Nelder  Dawson,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Alexandria  Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alex¬ 
andria  LA  71306.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 

TEXAS  GULF  COAST— Medium-size  daily 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  experienced 
slotperson,  copy  editors,  and  reporters.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/RETORTER 

To  fill  hard  news/features  opening  on  progres¬ 
sive  weekly  employee  newspaper  in  industrial 
northwest  Indiana.  Newspaper  experience  a 
must;  business  press  background  a  plus.  Pro¬ 
fessional  writing,  layout  skills  essential.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary,  top  benefits,  ^nd  clips  and 
resume  with  cover  letter  in  confidence  to  Box 
2134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  NEWl 

BEST 

NEWSPAPER  1981 
WRITING 

Winners  of  ASNE’s 

3rd  Distinguished  Writing  Awards  Contest 

The  nation’s  tops  in  deadiine,  non-deadline, 
commentary  and  sports  writing: 

Tom  Boswell, Washington  Post 

Paul  Greenberg,  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)Commerciai 

Saul  Pett,  Associated  Press 

Tom  Plate,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

Richard  Zahler,  Seattle  Times 

Edited  by  Roy  Peter  Clark 
Publication  date:  August  1 

Price:  $5.95  (Includes  postage  and  handling.) 

Fla.  residents  add  4%  sales  tax. 

Discounts  on  bulk  orders. 


ORDER  NOW!! 

odem  /VIedia  Institute 

556  Central  Avenue 

St.  Peterstxirg,  Florida  33701 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SUBURBAN  DAILY  in  Zone  2  plans  to  expand 
major  league  coverage.  Seeks  experienced  big 
league  writer  to  cover  all  pro  sports.  Must  be 
willing  to  knock  heads  with  big  city  writers. 
Salary  and  benefits  competitive  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Send  resume,  references  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to  Box  2098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  5-day  daily  in  small  city  of 
18,000,  located  35  miles  east  of  San  Antonio. 
Responsible  for  coverage  of  3  high  schools  and 
1  college  area.  Experience  preferred  but  will 
consider  recent  journalism  graduate.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Bob  Thaxton,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Seguin  Gazette  Enterprises,  TO  Box  1200, 
Seguin  TX  78155. 


_ JOB  LEADS _ 

PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 

Offset  pressperson,  fast  growing,  solid  northern 
California  communiw,  45  miles  to  San  Francis¬ 
co  or  Sacramento.  Excellent  opportunity  with 
fast  growing  company.  Send  complete  resume 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


GOSS  URBANITE  or  Community  operators. 
Now  is  your  opportunity  to  start  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  rapidly  growing  printing  concern.  Pay 
is  commensurate  with  ^ill  and  experience. 
Call  Belinda  at  (615)  896-4606. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

SHIFT  SUPERVISOR — Michigan  web  offset  in¬ 
sert  printer  (located  2  hours  from  Chicago) 
seeking  hands-on  experienced  third  shift  su¬ 
pervisor.  Must  have  good  employee  relations 
communication  skills,  production  knowledge 
and  high  quality  control  objectives.  We  offer  a 
competitive  benefit  packa^  and  wages  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PROMOTION _ 

CREATIVE  ART  AND  COPY  MANAGER— Our 
promotion  department  needs  a  person  with  im¬ 
agination  to  supervise  a  small  art  and  copy  staff 
and  to  participate  in  the  designing  and  writing 
of  ads,  literature,  direct  mail  and  promotion.  A 
professional  who  can  avoid  cliches  and  com¬ 
bine  type  and  color  with  flair.  Portfolio  should 
demonstrate  campaigns,  use  of  graphic  themes 
and  outstanding  layout  and  design.  Technical 
skill  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  artwork  and 
production  is  a  must.  Newspaper  background 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Outstanding  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Apply  to  Tom  Leone,  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  285  Broad  St,  Hartford  CT 
06115;  (203)  241-6548. 


MANAGER 
AVIATION 
PRESS  RELATIONS 

Piper  Aircraft  Corporation  has  a  challenging 
career  opportunity  for  a  Manager  of  Aviation  Press 
Relations  in  its  Corporate  Communiootions  De¬ 
partment. 

Job  responsibiiities  include  active  communication 
with  both  domestic  and  international  aviation 
trade  press,  aircraft  press  demonstrations,  prepa¬ 
ration  of  news  releases  and  development  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  programs. 

Position  requires  a  degree  in  Journalism  or  a  re¬ 
lated  field,  a  minimum  of  2  years  of  media  or 
public  relations  experience  and  strong  writing 
skills.  Flying  experience  is  mandatory.  Candidate 
preferably  should  have  a  commercial  pilots 
license  with  multi-engine  and  instrument  ratings. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  are  offered. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Edwin  S. 
Childs,  Corporate  Personnel  Administrator. 


.1  BANGOR  PUNTACompanyT 


/ 


PIPER 

More  airplane  for  the  dollar. 

Piper  Aircraft  Corporation.  Lock  Haven.  Pa.  17745 
Member  of  GAMA 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
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HELP  WANTED 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
Major  market  newspaper  is  looking  for  promo¬ 
tion  director  who  thinks  in  marketing  terms, 
day  to  ^  as  well  as  long  term.  You  must  be  a 
marketing  strategist  who  can  plan,  create  and 
implement  creative  concepts  that  will  sell 
newspapers. 

You  will  apply  your  creative  talents  in  circula¬ 
tion,  local,  national  and  classified  advertising 
sales. 

You  will  have  a  complete  department  to  man¬ 
age  so  you  must  be  a  gpod  administrator  who 
can  maximize  the  abilities  of  your  staff. 

We  are  especially  seeking  that  individual  whose 
marketing  and  managerial  capabilities  have  a 
proven  track  record  of  success  at  a  major  news¬ 
paper. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  tough  challenge,  we 
welcome  your  resume,  reviewed  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence,  and  we  are  not  stingy.  Please  sender 
resume  to  Publisher  Box  2178,  Editor  &  l^b- 
lisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
New  position  reporting  to  publisher  of  this 
50,000  circulation  daily.  Person  should  be 
capable  of  establishing  and  coordinating  com¬ 
plete  marketing  program:  media  promotion, 
sales  promotion,  sales  tools,  presentations.  Ex¬ 
cellent  compensation  for  qualified  individual. 
Box  2202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Newly  created  position  with  major  metro  daily 
in  the  ^thwest  already  partici^ting  in  news¬ 
paper  ^dicated  and  proprietary  research  pro¬ 
tects.  Knowledge  of  survey  research,  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  and  training  skills.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  career  development  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  2133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  MAJOR,  well-respected  newspaper  feature/ 
news  syndicate,  has  an  opening  for  a  qualified 
salesperson.  Our  executives  manage  their  own 
territories,  reporting  directly  to  the  president 
and  vice-president.  Excellent  salary,  commis¬ 
sion.  bonuses  and  fringe  benefits.  The  person 
we  seek  must  have  previous  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  sales  experience  and  be  a  self-starter.  Our 
dynamic  organization  is  expanding  into  televi¬ 
sion  syndication  and  this  position  has 
tremendous  potential.  Only  serious  profession¬ 
als  need  apply.  Please  send  your  letter  of  a^ 

tiication  and  detailed  resume  to  Box  2135, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT— Publishing  ex¬ 
perience.  Currently  controller  with  major  Los 
Angeles  daily.  MBA.  Relocating  to  Southeast. 
Looking  for  broad  accounting  and  financial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  with  growing  company  in  Zone  4 
or  Tennessee.  Ken  King,  19017  Roscoe  Blvd, 
Northridge  CA  91324;  (213)  349-0324. 

LET  ME  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS,  boost 
your  linage  and  increase  your  community 
acceptance.  4  VS  years  weekly  newspaper  man¬ 
agement,  12  years  sales.  A  people-motivator 
with  degree,  irfeasand  energy:  seeking  position 
as  publisher/general  manager  or  move-up  slot. 
Dick  Henry,  135  Oak  Shadow  Dr,  Santa  Rosa 
CA  95405;  (707)  538-1353. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


NEWSPAPER  ad  sales  pro,  experierKed  in  clas¬ 
sified,  display,  currently  employed,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  small,  medium,  or  large 
paper.  Dedicated,  solid  backnound,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Zones  3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.  Box  2191,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  MAN— 29,  college  graduate, 
has  daily  experience.  Is  presently  ad  maiiager 
on  small  weekly.  Seeks  powth  opportunity  in 
Zones  9, 8, 7, 6.  Box  221 5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

ATEX  SYSTEM  SPECIALIST.  Over  3  years  sys¬ 
tem  manager  erqierience  in  editorial,  classified 
and  composition.  12  years  background  in 
newspapers  systems  software.  Currently  prog¬ 
rammer  analyst  for  8  daily  newspapers  with 
500,000  circulation.  Involved  in  training,  up¬ 
grading  software,  trouble-shooting  and  prob¬ 
lem  solving.  Self  starter  with  excellent  com¬ 
munication  skills.  Prefer  Zones  6  or  8,  but 
open.  Box  2181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— Can  do  it  all,  been  around  for  22 
years,  seeks  position  on  community-minded 
daily.  Prefer  Zones  4  and  6.  Box2129,  Editor& 
Publisher. 

EDITOR — Working  editor,  25years’  experience 
in  large,  small  cities,  seeks  marking  or  city 
editorship,  medium  or  small  daily.  Skilled  in 
developing  local  news,  good  supervisor,  strong 
writer.  Mid-50's,  top  professional,  personal  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  2145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  12  years'  solid  experience,  all 
phases— slot,  rim,  wire,  makeup.  Strong  in  lay¬ 
out,  graphics.  Seeking  advancement,  new 
challenges  on  quality-minded  50,(X)0-plus 
daily.  MX  2184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR— 20  years  experience  in  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Seeks  position  in  Bay  area.  Box 
2217,  Editw  &  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASTIC,  AGRESSIVE,  young  sports  re- 
porter  with  a  BA  in  journalism  (May  '81)  is 
seeking  a  sports  writing  job.  Experience  in- 
cludes4yearson  college  paper  and  Isemester 
as  assistant  sports  information  director.  Cur¬ 
rently  working  as  a  1  man  sports  department  for 
a  weekly  paper  covering  3  area  high  schools. 
Jeff,  (317)  345-2905,  evenings. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  young  pro,  24,  seeks  news 
spot  with  any  size  daily.  Sports,  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  experience.  Some  editing  and  layout.  VDT- 
trained.  Box  2222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENETICIST  (PhD)— JOURNALIST— 3  years 
experience  in  dailies,  magazines,  newsletters. 
Good  clips.  Seeks  assignments  to  cover  break¬ 
throughs  and  trends  in  genetic  engineering, 
health,  medicine,  psychology.  Experienced  in 
covering  scientific  meetings.  Ccmtact  Harris 
Brotman  (802)  763-8460,  Route  2,  S  Royal- 
ton  VT  05068. 

FULL  CHARGE  CIRCULATOR,  17  years  experi- 
ence  looking  for  change.  Prefer  small  to 
medium  daily.  Any  Zone.  Box  2224,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  seeks  editorial  job.  Experience: 
newspaper  and  magazine  intern;  legislative  bill 
proofreader;  newletter  editor;  and  now,  free- 
Fance  writer  and  regional  reporter/editor  for 
Hollywood  trade  magazine.  Bob  Ladendorf, 
126  Acewood  Blvd,  Madison  Wl  53714;  (608) 
244-2713. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Currently  with  high 
quality  Southern  mid-sized  daily.  Top-notch 
leader,  manager.  Box  2162,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MATURE  non-drinker,  nmv  manning  editor 
lOM  daily,  wants  to  relocate  Gulf  Coast  vicin¬ 
ity.  VDT  experience,  but  prefer  non-VOT  copy 
desk,  slot  or  rim.  Climate,  community,  not 
money,  reason  for  seeking  change.  Will  earn 
employer  profit  at  any  job,  any  desk.  Must  give 
at  lea^  month's  notice.  Best  referetKes,  in- 


NEW  YORK-BASED  Canadian  citizen  with 
nearly  25  years'  experience  as  reporter  in  Asia 
for  The  N<m  York  T imes,  TIME-LIFE  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  Frerrch  news  agency  AFP,  and  as 
reporter  on  a  North  American  metropolitan  dai¬ 
ly,  seeks  reporting  assignment  in  or  around 
New  York  City  beginning  July  1.  Call  (212) 
754-4419. 

REPORTER-WRITER  can  do  it  all.  Photo,  lay- 
out,  VDT  and  editing  experience.  Five  years 
with  daily  and  weekly.  Want  to  relocate  in  east¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  Apt  302, 925 
Huntington  Pike,  Huntin^on  Valley  PA 
19006. 

REPORTER/EDITOR:  I  am  not  a  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  cub  but  a  seasoned  newsman  who  raizes 
that  it  is  plain  old  hard  work  that  builds  circula¬ 
tion  and  earns  respect  from  readers.  Ten  years 
experience  has  taught  me  that.  I'm  looking  for 
work  on  a  New  England  daily.  Resume,  clips 
available.  Box  2148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR,  working  in  Japan,  seeks 
to  return  to  US  to  writing  or  editing  position. 
1971  Notre  Dame  grad,  five  years  rewarding 
experience  on  small  daily,  1980  MA  Missouri 
J-school,  two  years  reporting  abroad.  Special 
interests  in  agriculture,  photos,  layout  design. 
Box  2195,  Editor  &  Ftoblisher. 

REPORTER  AT  12,000  DAILY 
READY  TO  MOVE  TO  LARGER  PAPER 
BOX  2213,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

STAFF  WRITER 

Top  business  writer/reporter  in  Zone  6  seeks  job 
with  quality  daily.  Can  relocate.  Box  2089, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  and  copy  editor  looks  for  post 
with  30-50  circulation  paper  in  any  Zone.  I've 
covered  preps,  college,  pros  while  laying  out 
8-16  page  section.  Familiar  with  2  VDT  sys¬ 
tems,  let  me  pow  further  while  helping  your 
paper.  Box  21u,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESK  SPECIALIST  has  excelled  edit- 
ing  every  section  of  90,000  daily.  Award¬ 
winning  writer.  7  years  experience.  Seeks  ma¬ 
jor  metro  job.  Prefers  Zones  9, 1.  Phone  (512) 
888^002.  Box  2226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  with  five  years  experience 
seeks  challenging  sports  reporting  beat  on 
50,000  daily.  Imaginative,  dedicated.  Box 
2225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED  WRITER— Skilled  in  editing,  VDT, 
layouts,  writing  column,  features,  reporting.  A 
pro.  Sports,  news  background.  Box  2216,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  DESKMAN,  29,  finishing  one  year 
appointment  as  journalism  professor  in  May, 
seeks  editing  job  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 
Atlanta;  Baltimore;  Buffalo  NY;  Columbia  SC; 
Columbus  OH;  Lexington  KY;  Madison  Wl;  Phi¬ 
ladelphia;  Tucson.  Box  2115,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUCCESSFUL,  YOUNG  general  manager  of  MANAGING  EDITOR  (working),  columnist, 
large  weekly  seeks  greater  chaltenge  on  daily  in  award-winner.  20  years  experience.  Teacher, 
management  position.  Has  MBA  and  journal-  learner,  sharp  layouts,  deadline,  cost  con- 
ism  degrees.  Box  2159,  Editor  &  Publisher.  scious.  Box  2220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  INTERVIEW  AT  ANPA  can  net  wealth  of 
daily  experience  in  all  areas,  17  years  in  man- 
agment.  Oil  or  write  Tony  Pranger,  5525  N 

Chester  Av,  Chicago  IL  80656;  (312)  693-  I  and  a  great  speller.  Write  Box 
3267.  '  -  ^ 


scious.  Box  2220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  University  of  Wisconsin  graduate  seeks 
challenging  entry-level  reporter's  position  on 
medium-sized  or  metropolitan  daily.  Energetic 
and  a  great  speller.  Write  Box  2166,  Editor  & 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  COORDINATOR  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  with  future.  Managing  5- 
person  mail  order  department  for  agency. 
Promote,  market,  develop  consumer  products. 
Write  brochures,  copy,  layout.  Missouri  BJ  ‘72. 
Interests— sports  and  music.  Write:  PO  Box 
2302,  Northbrook  IL  60062. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-feature  writer-copy  editor- 
photopapher,  32,  MA,  8  months  experience  on 
Arizona  daily  including  VDT  and  layout.  Seeks 
daily  or  weekly.  Zone  l,or2.  For  resume,  clips, 
call  or  write  Stuart  Faxon,  75  Russell  Rd,  Civ- 
den  City  NY  11530;  (516)  248-7723. 

STAFF  WRITER 

Top  business  writer/reporter  in  Zone  6  seeksjob 
with  quality  daily.  Can  relocate.  Box  2()te, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE,  experienced  reporter  with  BA  who 
meets  deadlines  seeks  position  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  PM  daily.  Prefers  Zones  1,  2,  3  or  5.  Two 
years  on  small  dailies  and  freelance,  covered 
local  government,  features,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  columns,  editorials.  VDT  experienced. 
David  Autn,  109NBIueRidgeAv,CulpeperVA 
22701.  (703)  825-4469. 

YOUR  EDITORIAL  PAGE  can  be  calm,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  reasoned  without  being  dull.  Let  me 
show  how  I  can  help,  as  editor  or  writer.  Box 
2185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

BOSTON-BASED  sbinger  covers  East  Coast  fe¬ 
atures  and  breaking  news.  Fast,  accurate,  reli¬ 
able.  Experienced  science,  business,  technolo¬ 
gy.  Clips,  references  available.  Box  2192,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  28,  with  5  years  profession¬ 
al  experience,  seeks  photo  conscious  daily 
newspaper,  any  size,  any  location.  Ei^ienced 
in  darkroom  and  layout  design.  Highly  self- 
motivated.  work  well  with  people,  I  guarantee 
200%  effort,  consistently.  Box  2197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

INTUITIVE  AND  IMAGINATIVE  photojoumalist 
with  freelance  ei^ience  on  newspapers  and 
four  years  with  UrI  as  a  "sbinger"  and  practic¬ 
al  ei^ience,  seeks  newspaper  position.  Good 
portfolio  and  resume.  Will  relocate.  Dennis 
Mosso,  Maple  St.  Vintondale  PA  15961. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  Experienced.  Looking 
for  job  on  daily  in  Zone  9  or  7, 8.  Seeks  to  grow 
at  good  paper.  Excellent  worker.  Knows  la;^. 
Anxious  and  ready  to  work.  Box  21%,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN:  Proven  ability  with 
strong  leadership  qualities.  Highly  skilled  in  all 
phases  of  offset  new<^per  production.  Young, 
energetic,  hardworking,  honest.  Quality  and 
waste  conckxis,  innovative  and  very  strong  on 
preventive  press  maintenance.  Seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  as  press  foreman  or  superinten¬ 
dent.  Box  2097,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Knowledgeable 
front  to  back.  Proven  record  and  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 


TOUGH  sports  or  general  reporting  spot,  any 
Zone,  sought  by  high  honors  Michigan  State 
J-g^  with  2  years  campus  work.  Box  2237, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  REPORTER,  28,  six  years  experi- 
ence,  seeks  new  challenges  on  quality  daily. 
Solid  government,  investigative,  photo  and 
VDT  experience.  Entertainment/features  also  a 
specialty.  Box  2103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


“Playing  It  Straight” 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  through  its  Ethics  Committee  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  a 
practical  understanding  of  journalistic 
ethics  within  and  without  the  profession. 

There  are  numerous  Statements  of 
Principles  or  Codes  of  Ethics  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  all  calling  for  the  highest  degree  of 
honesty  and  integrity  in  the  practice  of 
the  profession. 

Not  until  now,  however,  has  anyone 
attempted  to  put  in  words  the  difficulties 
journalists — reporters  and  editors — face 
on  the  firing  line  every  day  trying  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  and  still  observe  the  rules. 

John  L.  Hulteng,  professor  com¬ 
munication  at  Stanford  University,  pre¬ 
viously  a  newspaper  reporter,  correspon¬ 
dent  and  editor,  has  written  for  ASNE  a 
90-page  booklet  “Playing  It  Straight,” 
sub-titled  “A  Practical  Discussion  of  the 
Ethical  Principles  of  ASNE.” 

Commissioned  by  ASNE’s  Ethics 
Committee  chaired  by  Claude  Sitton, 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  and  Times, 
Hulteng  has  refrained  from  delivering  a 
wordy  treatise  on  ethics  and  principles 
but  by  using  case  histories  and  examples 
has  written  a  guide  to  ethical  practice.  It 
is  illustrated  by  eight  of  the  nations  lead¬ 
ing  editorial  cartoonists. 

The  book,  financed  through  the  ASNE 
Foundation  by  the  Gannett  Foundation, 
was  printed  by  the  Globe  Pequot  Press 
and  will  be  distributed  to  ASNE  mem¬ 
bers.  Extra  copies  will  be  available  at 
$4.95  each. 

Hulteng  has  taken  the  ASNE  State¬ 
ment  of  Principles  adoped  Oct.  23,  1975 
(which  supplanted  the  Society's  original 
Canons  of  Journalism  adopted  in  1922) 
and  has  devoted  six  chapters  to  its  six 
sections  titled:  I — Responsibility;  II — 
Freedom  of  the  Press;  III — Independenc- 
e;  IV — Truth  and  Accuracy;  V — 
Impartiality;  and  VI — Fair  Play. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  author  says 
power  and  responsibility  are  shared  by  all 
persons  in  the  process  of  gathering  and 
disseminating  the  news.  Without  citing 
names  he  capsulizes  seven  examples  of 
such  abuse  but  notes  “American  readers 
are  fortunate  that  most  of  the  time  most 
journalists  resist  those  temptations.” 

In  scrutinizing  government,  Hulteng 
emphasizes  the  difficult  choices  facing  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  on  whether  to  print  or, 
sometimes,  to  suppress  in  the  national 
interest.  He  points  out  examples  of  both. 

Each  chapter  is  organized  in  the  same 
way.  The  second  deals  with  the  jouma- 
lists’s  obligation  to  defend  freedom  of  the 
press  when  it  is  under  attack  and  gives 
examples  of  how  difficult  that  can  be  and 
the  painful  consequences  that  can  result 
for  reporters  and  editors  under  the  threat 
90 


of  subpeonas,  when  efforts  are  made  by 
politicians  and  others  to  exploit  the  press. 

More  examples  reveal  the  necessity 
and  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  conflicts  of 
interest  in  good  causes  as  well  as  bad  and 
keeping  one’s  independence. 

Maintaining  truth,  accuracy  and  impar¬ 
tiality  is  vitally  important  and  also  fraught 
with  problems.  The  author  cites  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  distaste  for  errors  of  fact  as  well  as 
judgment  even  when  they  are  inadvertent 
and/or  corrected  in  print  immediately. 
Noting  the  risk  of  letting  opinion  infiltrate 
into  the  news  columns,  the  author  defines 
the  journalistic  gatekeepers  and  the 
advoctes. 

The  longest  chapter  is  devoted  to  “Fair 
Play,”  the  last  statement  in  ASNE’s  Prin¬ 
ciples.  Meeting  this  responsibility  gives 


Senate  bill 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


The  Senate  bill  also  addresses  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  communications  in  a  time  of 
emergency  by  requiring  the  FCC  to  work 
with  other  FederaJ  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  to  “ensure  the  continuity  of  telecom¬ 
munications  essential  to  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  security.” 

The  bill  also  gives  the  President  the 
authority  to  require  any  telecommunica¬ 
tions  carrier  “to  furnish  services  or  facili¬ 
ties”  in  a  time  of  national  emergency  in¬ 
cluding  war,  or  the  threat  of  war,  with  a 
foreign  nation. 

In  U.S.  District  Court  in  Newark,  N.J., 
AT&T  is  seeking  a  clarification  of  its  1956 
Consent  Decree  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
agreement  with  the  Justice  Department 
allows  the  company  to  offer  enhanced 
services  and  provide  customer  premises 
equipment. 

Presiding  Judge  Vincent  Biunno  stated 
in  court  on  April  13  there  “is  no  com¬ 
monality”  between  the  Consent  Decree 
case  and  the  government’s  antitrust  suit 
taking  place  in  Washington.  Judge  Biun¬ 
no  said  he  intends  to  make  his  decision 
without  regard  to  the  goverment’s  law¬ 
suit. 

AT&T’s  assistant  general  counsel 
Harold  Levy  told  the  court,  “Terminal 
equipment  and  enhanced  services  are  in¬ 
cidental  to  regulated  services.  There  is  no 
defensible  demarcation  between  conven¬ 
tional  telephone  services  and  those  which 
use  data  processing.” 

Speaking  for  the  Justice  Department, 
Federal  attorney  Gregory  Hovendon 
stated,  “The  power  of  AT&T  to  abuse  its 
monopoly  position  precludes  us  from 
agreeing  to  a  modification  of  the  Consent 


rise  “to  more  and  trickier  ethical  calls 
than  any  other  aspect  of  newspapering,” 
Hulteng  says.  The  problems  confronting 
a  reporter  or  an  editor  is  when  to  give 
names,  use  a  racial  reference,  publish  a 
gruesome  photograph,  to  quote  or  not  to 
quote,  when  to  protect  a  confidential 
source.  All  of  these  are  illustrated  with 
pertinent  cases. 

The  book  shows,  page  after  page,  the 
difficulty  honest  journalists  have  every 
day  in  making  the  right  decisions  to  play  it 
straight.  It  is  intended  for  use  as  a  guide¬ 
line  to  all  news  people  and,  we  believe, 
will  be  extremely  useful. 

It  is  a  book,  however,  that  should  be 
made  available  to  opinion  leaders,  heads 
of  industry,  politicians  and  everyone  who 
is  prone  to  criticize  the  press  for  the 
sli^test  or  imagined  infraction  of  what 
they  believe  the  rules  to  be. 

The  author  doesn’t  say,  “No  one’s  per¬ 
fect!”  But  he  certainly  reveals  how  hard 
it  is  for  the  thousands  of  honest  journal¬ 
ists  who  are  trying  to  be. 


Decree.  The  government  does  not  believe 
any  fully  separated  subsidiary  makes  any 
re^  difference.” 

During  most  of  the  proceeding.  Judge 
Biunno  pursued  a  line  of  questioning  of 
the  attorneys  which  was  intended  to  de¬ 
termine  what  constitutes  enhanced  ser¬ 
vices  and  consumer  premises  equipment. 

The  Judge’s  questions  indicated  he 
considers  the  issue  of  message  content 
provided  by  communications  services  to 
be  a  First  Amendment  matter. 

“Does  communication  services  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  content  of  the 
message?”  Judge  Biunno  asked  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  attorney. 

Hovendon  replied,  “No.” 

Continued  the  Judge,  “That  would  be 
First  Amendment,  wouldn’t  it.” 

A  little  later  Judge  Biunno  described  a 
VDT  system  used  by  the  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  said  it  was  similar  to 
the  front  end  systems  used  by  most  news¬ 
papers. 

“No  question  about  it,  that’s  an  en¬ 
hanced  service,”  he  commented  of  the 
Third  Circuit’s  use  of  VDT’s  to  speed  up 
publication  of  its  decisions. 

Another  time  Judge  Biunno  spoke  of 
message  storing  and  retrieval  services  as 
being  examples  of  enhanced  services. 


Expertise  for  Owners 

In  Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 
25  Years  of  Nationwide  Personal  Service 
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There  are  more  minority  journalists  working  today  than  ever. 


Today  only  1  out  of  20  daily  print  source  of  minority  newspaper  talent  But  we  need  more  good  news, 

journalists  in  America’s  newsrooms  in  the  country.  By  the  end  of  1980  we  One  in  20  in  a  country  where  the 

is  nonwhite.  will  have  recruited,  trained  and/or  minority  ratio  is  nearly  1  in  5  means 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  1  in  100.  placed  more  than  150  racial  minori-  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  You  can 

That's  progress.  But  for  an  Indus-  ties  in  newspaper  and  magazine  help.  Write:  Institute  for  Journalism 

try  that  prides  itself  on  fairness  and  jobs  coast  to  coast.  Education,  1523  New  Hampshire 

balanced  reporting,  it’s  slow  prog-  And  that’s  good  news — for  all  of  Ave.,  N.W,  Washington,  _ 

ress.  How  can  we  do  better?  One  us.  Because  minority  professionals  in  D.C.  20036.  Or  call  (202)  I 

answer  is  the  Institute  for  Journalism  our  newsrooms  open  new  windows  462-5939.  1C  umijP* 

Education  (IJE).  to  our  world.  They  keep  us  better  Institute  for 

IJE  is  now  the  largest  single  informed.  Journalism  Education 


How  IJE  finds  capable  print  journalists 
IJE  is  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  corpora¬ 
tion  supported  by  foundations  and  the 
publishing  industry.  John  L.  Dotson,  Jr., 
senior  editor  of  Newsweek,  is  board 
chairman.  Nancy  Hicks,  former  N.Y. 
Times  correspondent,  is  president  and 


chief  operating  officer.  IJE's  programs; 

1)  Summer  Program  for  Minority  Jour¬ 
nalists  at  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Trains  and  places  20  entry 
level  journalists  a  year. 

2)  Job  Net.  National  clearinghouse,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  links  minority  job¬ 


seekers  at  all  levels  of  experience  with 
newspaper  employers.  More  than  40 
professionals  placed  to  date. 

3)  Editing  Program.  Newest  IJE  effort 
will  prepare  10  seasoned  professionals 
this  summer  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
in  Tucson  for  copy  editing  jobs. 
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You  buy  the 
earth  station 

•f  ^ 

well  help 
foot  the  bill 


DPI  invites  you  to  “go  satellite” 

— with  your  very  own  dish! 

Now  you  can  receive  any  UPl  newswire  via  your  personal  link 
with  the  satellite  era — your  own  earth  station.  UPl  is  the  one 
news  service  to  offer  all  its  newswires  by  satellite,  from  TTS 
to  high-speed  DataNews  and  DataStox. 

It’s  YOUR  dish ...  so  YOU  get  the  tax  benefits  and  YOU  decide 
whether  to  receive  additonal  services  from  Westar  III. 

How  do  you  join?  Simple.  You  buy  the  Harris  dish  (includes 
installation  and  maintenance)  for  $6,165.00.  UPl  will  credit 
your  account  with  up  to  $1,200  per  year,  a  total  of  $6,000.00 

Prefer  to  lease?  We’ll  do  it  for  as  little  as  $12.52  per  week, 
nothing  down,  option  to  buy  later  on. 

For  information,  call  UPl's  Donald  J.  Brydon  at 
212-682-0400,  or  call  your  local  regional  executive. 


UNITED  PR^SS  INTERNATIONAL 

220  East  42  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017 
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